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DOWN  IN  DEVON. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

MR.    GRANBY's    tactics. 

Mr.  Granby  was  seated  in  his  library,  and* 
had  just  told  his  man  to  take  down  Camden  s 
Remains,  in  order  that  he  might  turn  over 
the  leaves,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the 
entry  of  Bradley. 

"  Back  so  soon  1"  exclaimed  the  Squire. 
"  I  didn't  expect  you  till  next  week.'' 

"  Something  has  happened,"  replied  the 
Steward,  speaking  low  till  the  servant  left 
the  room,  and  then  adding  :  "  Mr  Ealph 
hasn't  gone  to  Paris." 

"Where  the  deuce  is  he,  then?"  cried 
Mr.  Granby. 

VOL.    II.  1 
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"  I  don't  know,  but  I  saw  tlie  train 
leave,  and  he  wasn't  in  it.  I  went  back 
to  the  hotel  and  waited  all  day  there, 
but  he  didn't  appear ;  so  I  thought  it  better 
to   come  down  by  the  night  train  and  tell 

you." 

"  Do  you  think  he  came  down  before  you 
in  the  afternoon  ?" 

"  He  hasn't  been  to  the  farm." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  set  a  watch  ;  moreover,  I  enquired  at 
the  station,  and  nobody  there  has  seen  him, 
since  we  went  off  together." 

Mr.  Grranby  mused  a  moment. 

"  You  really  think  he  is  after  this  young 
woman  ?"  he  said,  "  or  rather  that  she  is 
after  him,  confound — " 

The  Squire  did  not  finish  his  anathema, 
opportunely  remembering  that  Bradley,  as 
well  as  Ealph,  was  in  love  with  Letty. 

"She  isn't  after  anyone,  Mr.  Granby," 
observed  the  Steward,  "  nor  has  need  to  be, 
for  she  may  choose  whom  she  will ;  I  wish 
this  temptation  were  not  in  her  way.  It  is 
a  trial  for  a  young  maiden,  a  thorn  in  the 
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flesh,  only  to  be  combatted  by  grace  and 
prayer." 

"  She  has  enough  grace,  rather  too  much," 
rejoined  Mr.  Grranby,  unable  to  resist  the 
opening  for  a  magisterial  joke  ;  "and  if  we 
are  to  pray  about  it  at  all,  we  should  pray  to 
have  the  grace  taken  away.  I  don't  want 
to  argue  the  point :  I  state  my  opinion, 
and,  after  all,  Mr.  Ealph " — the  Squire 
always  Mistered  his  nephew  to  inferiors — 
"  may  have  missed  the  train  in  the  morning 
and  gone  off  to  Paris  last  night." 

"It  may  be,"  said  the  Steward,  du- 
biously. 

"  Anyhow,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  what 
you  say  you  are  doing,  keep  a  sharp  look 
out,"  returned  the  Squire.  "  If  he  did  go 
last  night  he  will  write  to  me  from  Paris  to- 
day." 

But  the  next  morning  brought  no  letter, 
nor  was  Ealph  seen  about  the  farm  or  at  the 
station,  and  Mr.  Granby  grew  more  un- 
easy. He  now  became  convinced  that 
Letty  had  set  a  trap  for  Ealph,  and  that 
the   whole   family   were    in   the   plot,   her 

1—2 
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father  and  stepmother  assumiDg  friendli- 
ness towards  Bradley  merely  to  avoid  detec- 
tion. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is/'  he  said  to  the 
Steward,  at  their  morning  conference,  "  I 
must  get  rid  of  these  people.  No  argument, 
if  you  please.  The  thing  must  be  done.  I 
can  understand  you  have  your  feelings  in 
the  matter,  and  I  enter  into  them ;  but  here 
is  a  woman  at  work,  and,  by  Jove,  there  is 
only  one  mode  of  procedure !  you  must 
make  her  a  bridge  to  go  away.  If  we  bring 
her  to  bay,  she  will  pull  the  house  about  our 
ears,  as  your  friend  Joseph  did  with  the 
Philistines." 

This  allusion  sounded  profane  to  Bradley, 
particularly  as  it  substituted  Joseph  for 
Samson,  but  he  was  used  to  such  remarks 
from  the  Squire,  and  he  confined  his  indica- 
tion of  disapproval  to  a  gloomy  look. 

"  How  will  you  do  it,  Mr.  Grranby  ?"  he 
said  quietly. 

"  Go  to  Rivers,  and  tell  him  I  want  the 
farm  directly,  and  that  I  will  forgive  him 
the  half-year's  rent,  and  take  the  stock  at  a 
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valuation,  if  he  will  clear  out  in  a  fort- 
night." 

Bradley  raised  no  objection  to  this 
measure.  For  the  moment,  indeed,  he 
adopted  the  Squire's  view,  and  not  only- 
considered  his  proposal  justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  thought  it  the  best  way  of 
bringing  things  to  a  settlement.  The  re- 
fusal of  Mr.  Rivers  to  exercise  any  pressure 
on  Letty,  had  come  to  appear  to  him  like  a 
wrong  to  himself,  and  begot  in  him  an  un- 
conscious dislike  to  the  farmer.  Hence  he 
felt  a  satisfaction  in  giving  him  a  blow  by 
another  hand  :  at  the  same  time  he  believed 
that  he  could  make  it  an  opening  for  again 
urging  intervention  with  Letty.  So  he  did 
not  now  seek  counsel  of  Mrs.  Eivers,  as  on 
former  occasions,  but  at  once  went  to  a  part 
of  the  farm  where  he  knew  he  should  fall  in 
with  her  husband,  and  there  they  accord- 
ingly met. 

"I  bring  you  a  message  from  Mr. 
Granby,"  Bradley  said,  after  a  short  greet- 
ing. And  he  communicated  the  Squire's 
proposal. 
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"It  seems  a  fair  offer  at  first,  but  in 
reality,  it  is  unfair,''  replied  Mr.  Eivers. 
"  My  term  doesn't  expire  for  five  months, 
and  to  make  the  ofier  equal,  Mr.  Granby,  if 
he  wants  me  to  go  at  once,  should  agree  to 
buy  this  interest." 

"  He  is  a  hard  dealer,  you  know,  but  I 
will  mention  it,  if  you  are  willing  to  go." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  resolved  to  stay 
out  my  term — to  the  last  hour  !  I  simply 
wished  to  show  you  that  Mr.  Granby  looked 
at  the  question  only  from  one  side." 

"  I  can't  deny  it.  He  acts  as  if  he  had 
some  grudge  against  you." 

"  I  would  ask  how  I  have  provoked  it, 
only  I  know  grudges  are  entertained  without 
provocation." 

"  Well,  I  think  this  comes  through  Mr. 
Ealph,  from  some  suspicion  of  his  fancying 
Letty." 

In  uttering  these  words,  Bradley  looked 
up,  and  saw  a  flush  spread  over  the  farmer's 
face. 

"  It  isn't  for  me  to  meddle  in  it,"  Bradley 
continued,  "because  I  might   seem   to    be 
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working  for  myself,  and  partly  should  be, 
no  doubt,  for  day  and  night  I  am  planning 
how  to  win  Letty.  So  I  haven't  mentioned 
this  notion  of  Mr.  Granby's  before.  Eut 
now  you  see  the  bottom  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr. 
Elvers,  thoughtfully. 

"  Put  an  end  to  your  perplexity  and  to 
mine,"  urged  Bradley,  in  earnest  tones,  and 
grasping  his  arm.  "  Eemove  the  ground  of 
offence,  and  place  Letty  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation,  by  giving  her  to  me  in  mar- 
riage." 

"  You  have  liberty  to  speak  to  Letty,  and 
to  plead  my  approval,  but  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  can  give  you  no  further  aid." 

"  Things  have  altered  since  you  took  that 
view.  You  now  see  Letty  is  open  to  peril 
from  her  own  comeliness,  which  raises  a 
stumbling  block  in  her  way  ;  and,  remember, 
a  maiden  should  marry  among  her  own 
people.  Turn  to  Grenesis,  chapter  xxxiv., 
and  you  will  see  the  patriarch  denied  his 
daughter  to  Shechem  the  Hivite,  the  son 
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of  the  prince  of  the  country.  And  how 
mucli  better  that  Letty  should  be  guided  to 
take  her  lot  with  the  godly  than  lift  her 
eyes  to  the  like  greatness." 

"  Such  a  bait  could  have  no  attraction  for 
Letty — of  that  you  may  be  assured,"  said 
Mr.  Eivers,  warmly.  "  Her  choice  in  mar- 
riage, when  it  is  made,  will  be  prompted  by 
affection,  not  by  ambition ;  and  to  that 
guidance  I  leave  her.  As  for  Mr.  Granby's 
offer  about  the  farm,  I  totally  decline  it." 

Bitter  words  rose  to  Bradley's  lips,  but 
he  left  them  unspoken,  and  fearing  he 
might  yield  to  his  feelings,  hurried  away  : 
for  his  dislike  to  Mr.  Eivers  was  growing 
into  hate.  Before,  he  attributed  his  refusal 
to  influence  Letty  to  mere  perversity,  but 
now  he  ascribed  it  to  design,  considering 
that  the  farmer  had  measured  his  interests 
with  the  Squire  against  the  connexion  with 
Ealph,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  nephew. 
So  he  had  only  to  follow  Mr.  Grranby's 
counsel — to  watch  ! 


CHAPTEE  IT. 

bet's  pledge  to  succeed,  and  the  result. 

Bradley's  vigilance  led  to  no  discovery,  and 
tlie  same  barrenness  attended  that  of  Bet 
Kedge.  Bradley  kept  away  from  the  farm, 
or  he  could  have  learnt  that  Mrs.  Eivers 
also  was  baffled,  though  Letty  showed  not 
the  slightest  desire  to  escape  her  observa- 
tion. The  steward,  with  his  faith  shaken 
in  human  integrity,  trusted,  indeed,  neither 
to  signs  nor  persons,  and  Mrs.  Eivers's  report 
would  have  been  to  him  only  a  reminder 
of  the  warning  against  confidence  in  man, 
which  he  now  stretched  to  include  woman. 
So  the  next  morning  he  had  nothing  to  re- 
late to  the  Squire. 

"Mr.     Ealph    hasn't    been    seen,    Mr. 
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Granby,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  flashing 
look  of  inquiry. 

"  He  will  take  good  care  of  that,  if  he  is 
in  this  neighbourhood,"  replied  Mr.  Granby. 
"  He  hasn't  written  to  me,  so  we  can't  tell 
where  he  is ;  but  I  suppose  there  is  some 
telegraph  at  work,  and  the  girl  knows  what 
she  is  about." 

"  I  can  only  say  she  keeps  in  the  house, 
and  nobody  has  been  there,  except  the  peo- 
ple about  the  farm." 

"She  may  get  letters  !" 

"  Not  without  the  knowledge  of  her  step- 
mother, who  is  a  Christian  woman." 

Bradley  now  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone 
implying  doubt  in  the  security. 

"A  woman  is  a  woman,  whether  she  is 
Christian  or  Turk,"  exclaimed  the  Squire, 
"  and  there  isn't  a  pin  to  choose,  though  of 
the  two,  confound  me,  if  I  wouldn't  rather 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk.  But  what 
do  they  say  about  clearing  out  ?  When  will 
Eivers  give  up  the  farm  ?" 

"  Not  till  his  term  has  expired." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  he  refuses  my  ofier  ?" 
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"  Altogether,  and  without  reservation. 
He  declares  he  will  hold  the  farm  till  the 
last  hour." 

"  Then  he  is  a  villain ;  one  of  those  mis- 
creants whom  the  laws  of  this  country  fos- 
ter, by  enabling  them  to  squat  on  another 
man's  property,  and  set  the  owner  at  de- 
fiance. But  go  he  must ;  and  if  we  can't 
bridge  him  out,  we  must  buy  him  out." 

"  I  doubt  if  he  can  even  be  bought,  in 
his  present  temper." 

"  Temper  can't  stand  against  pocket, 
though  it  will  beat  almost  any  other  odds. 
People  will  murder  for  temper — give  up' 
kindred,  home,  happiness,  everything  but 
money.  There  you  have  them.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  not  going  to  rate  this 
fellow  at  his  own  price ;  and  if  he  won't 
go  by  fair  means,  we  must  use  foul.  I'll 
set  the  gamekeepers  on  him  this  very  day." 

The  steward's  conscience  prompted  a  faint 
plea  for  the  farmer.  "  We  must  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by,  Mr.  Grranby,"  he  said. 

"And  do  as  we  are  done  by,  too,"  re- 
turned the  Squire.     "  I  wish  you  dissenters 
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would  preach  a  little  on  that  version.  I 
have  warrant  in  Scripture  for  what  I  shall 
do,  and  I  don't  take  the  whole  license ;  for 
though  I  may  let  loose  my  foxes,  I  shan't 
tie  firebrands  to  their  tails,  as  your  friend 
Samuel  did." 

"  It  was  Samson,  Mr.  Granby." 
"  I  say  Samuel,"  returned  the  Squire,  dog- 
matically. "  Now  pray  don't  take  out  the 
book,  as  I  know  perfectly  well  who  it  was, 
and  am  not  going  to  argue  the  point.  In- 
deed, I  am  at  this  moment  particularly 
interested  in  a  volume  here,"  and  Mr. 
Granby  laid  his  hand  on  the  venerable  cover 
of  Anthony  Wood,  "So  we  will  break  off 
now,  and  just  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  com- 
pare notes  to-morrow." 

Bradley  was  not  unwilling  to  depart.  He 
felt  uneasy  away  from  the  purlieus  of  the 
farm,  and  took  more  comfort  in  conferring 
with  his  sentinel.  Bet  Kedge,  than  the 
Squire.  Bet,  indeed,  showed  herself  fruit- 
ful of  resource,  as  well  as  devoted  to  his 
interest,  and  never  relaxed  her  watch.  But 
for  some  days  she  was  as   baffled  as  Mrs. 
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Elvers,  and  found  nothing  to  report,  though 
she  kept  up  Bradley's  expectations  with 
mysterious  hints.  Thus  things  dragged  on 
for  a  week,  when  all  at  once  Bet's  suspicions 
were  attracted  to  Alice,  whom  she  saw  from 
her  observatory  visit  the  farm  daily.  In- 
stantly she  communicated  her  discovery  to 
Bradley. 

"  Her  be  the  go-between,  yer  see,"  she 
said.  "  Ise  tell  thee  I'd  beat  un,  and  now 
us  ha'  got  hold  o'  she,  we'll  do  't. 

"  I  can't  say,"  answered  Bradley  moodily. 
"  She  is  a  simple  lass,  so  is  the  other,  and 
their  fellowship  seems  more  for  good  than 
evil." 

Bet  broke  into  a  derisive  laugh. 

"  They  be  two  lambs  surely,"  she  said, 
"  and  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  their  mouth, 
but  thou'd  find  it  hard  to  get  it  out  o'  their 
throats  howsever.  As  for  evil,  if  it  won't  come 
o'  two  wenches  laying  their  heads  together, 
yer  won't  get  it  from  Satan  hisself."  Here 
one  of  the  CMts  leaped  on  Bet's  shoulder. 
"  Be  off,  Suke  1  Yer  can't  name  Satan  afore 
this  cat,  but  what  she  gets  frisky." 
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Suke  here  took  another  bound  in  confir- 
mation of  the  assertion ;  and  Bradley,  not 
being  a  Homan  Catholic,  inwardly  ejaculated, 
as  a  method  of  crossing  himself. 

"  Yer  think  them  two  jades  so  simple  !" 
continued  Bet.  "  And  I  tell  'ee  them  'ud 
turn  thee  round  their  finger.  It  baint 
growed-up  women  as  is  so  clever ;  it's  the 
girls.  Bless  yer  heart,  us  is  as  much  took 
in  by  'em  as  men  be.  Their  own  mothers 
can't  be  up  to  'em.  But  I  never  met  one 
who  were  too  much  for  I."  And  Bet 
stamped  down  her  broomstick. 

"  What  can  you  do  here  ? — that  is  the 
point !"  said  Bradley,  broodingly. 

"  I  tell  yer,  Ise  look  arter  Miss  Mead,  in- 
stead o'  Miss  Rivers.  Thou  mark  me 
again ;  it  baint  Miss  Rivers  herself  as  meets 
young  Squire,  but  she  carries  on  through 
her  croney,  and  her's  the  one  for  we  to 
follow." 

Bradley,  beginning  to  have  faith  in  Bet's 
instinct,  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  plan, 
though  he  resolved  still  to  confine  his  own 
watch  to  the  farm   itself     Letty  was   de- 
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prived  of  the  favourite  companion  of  her 
rambles,  little  Eobin,  who  had  gone  to  school 
at  Exeter,  and  Bradley  found  that  she  never 
went  out  but  with  her  father  or  stepmother. 
The  daily  visits  of  Alice  might  thus  seem 
accounted  for,  but  Bet  held  to  her  suspicions 
notwithstanding.  And  her  persistence  was 
rewarded  by  a  discovery;  for,  in  lurking 
about,  she  ascertained  that  Alice  went  every 
morning  to  inquire  for  a  letter  at  the  post 
office,  timing  her  visit  to  coincide  with  the 
arrival  of  the  letters,  before  they  were  sent 
out  for  delivery.  Hence  it  was  clear  to  Bet 
that  the  expected  letter  was  not  intended  to* 
be  left  at  her  father's  house,  where  it  might 
excite  inquiry,  and  the  hag  now  thought 
herself  on  the  track.  Next  morning  she 
was  at  the  post  office  as  punctually  as  Alice. 
The  post  office  of  Chesney  was  a  grocer's 
shop,  and  its  duties  devolved  on  Mrs.  Stair, 
a  widow,  who,  being  a  matron  of  inquiring 
mind,  and  interested  in  the  affairs  of  her 
neighbours,  always  overhauled  the  letters 
before  consigning  them  to  the  postman.  She 
was  engaged  in  this  task  at  the  moment  of 
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the  simultaneous  appearance  of  Alice  and 
old  Bet. 

"  You've  called  in  for  your  letter,  Miss 
Mead  ?"  she  said.  "  And  you  want  a  pen- 
n'orth of  snuff,  Mrs.  Kedge  ?  Ah  !  you're  a 
strong  body  for  your  age.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  go  on  to  ninety  !" 

"  Ise  live  to  be  a  hundred,  yer'll  see,  Mary 
Stair,  if  you  live  too,"  answered  Bet,  not 
over-pleased  at  the  curtailment  of  ten  years 
of  her  tenure. 

"  Bless  me  !  you  think  so  ?  That's  a  great 
age,  Mrs.  Kedge." 

"All  my  sort  live  to  it,"  returned  Bet 
stolidly. 

Mrs.  Stair  changed  colour,  remembering 
that  Bet's  "  sort "  were  assured  a  certain 
term  in  this  world  by  infernal  compact. 

"  You  shall  have  a  bit  of  snuff  for  nothing 
to-day,"  she  said,  in  trepidation,  "  and  I'll 
give  it  you  at  once,  if  Miss  Mead  won't 
mind  waiting  a  minute." 

"  No,  no,  Ise  take  my  turn,"  cried  Bet. 
"  Miss  were  in  first,  and  I  hain't  going  to 
step  afore  my  betters." 
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Alice  was  silent,  but  a  trace  of  flurry  in 
her  face  indicated  that  she  had  no  wish  to 
be  delayed  ;  so  Mrs.  Stair  looked  through 
the  letters. 

"  There's  one  for  you  to-day,  Miss  Mead," 
she  said,  "  and  a  double  stamp  on  it." 

She  threw  down  a  letter,  and  two  others 
slipped  out  of  the  pack  :  while  Alice,  who 
was  standing  close  to  Bet,  felt  herself  pinned 
to  the  floor  by  the  broomstick  just  as  she 
was  extending  her  hand  for  the  letter. 

''  Bless  thee.  Miss,  I  ask  yer  pardon," 
cried  Bet,  "  I  do  believe  Ise  tore  yer  gown. 
Ise  full  o'  bad  luck  to-day,  and  had  best  go 
home  and  hide  myself." 

And  she  stamped  out  of  the  shop,  carry- 
rying  off*  the  letter  in  her  sleeve. 

She  walked  at  her  usual  pace  till  she 
cleared  the  village,  when,  having  satisfied 
herself  that  she  was  unobserved,  she  pro- 
ceeded at  a  rate  that  might  have  justified 
the  superstitious  in  ascribing  supernatural 
power  to  her  broom-stick.  Not  till  she  was 
safe  in  her  hovel  did  she  allow  herself  to 
pause. 

VOL.    II.  2 
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"  Ise  caught  'im,"  she  then  said,  drawing 
forth  the  letter,  and  holding  it  up.  "  This 
'eer  tells  we  all  their  moves,  and  we's  dish 
'em.  Ise  too  deep  for  you,  Miss  Letty, 
though  you  be  so  artful,  and  paints  yer 
cheeks,  I  do  b'lieve." 

She  waited  impatiently  the  arrival  of 
Bradley,  who  visited  her  every  morning,  and 
at  the  usual  hour  he  made  his  appearance. 

"  Us  will  do  'em  now,"  she  said,  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiry  whether  she  had  any- 
thing to  report.  And  she  described,  with 
great  glee,  how  she  had  abstracted  the  letter, 
which  she  produced,  but  kept  in  her  hand. 

"  Thee'll  have  to  give  I  a  pound  for  it," 
she  said ;  "  for  Ise  done  enough  to  hang  me, 
I  suppose." 

"  If  the  letter  is  from  Mr.  Ealph,  you 
shall  be  rewarded,"  replied  Bradley,  who 
was  beginning  to  groan  under  Bet's  exac- 
tions. 

"  In  course,  it's  from  he.  Who  else 
would  her  be  beating  the  bush  for  ?" 

"  Let  me  see  it,  and  the  money  shall  be 
yours." 
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Very  reluctantly  Bet  presented  the  letter, 
not  without  muttering  a  protest.  Great 
was  her  chagrin  when  Bradley  handed  the 
letter  back. 

"  It  isn't  his  writing,  nor  is  it  addressed 
to  Alice  Mead,"  he  said.  "You  have 
bungled  the  thing." 

"  Thee  mean  to  say  it  baint  the  right 
letter,  master?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  Then  it's  Molly  Stair  give  it  out  wrong 
— curse  she,  for  a  fool !  Her  knows  no  more 
o'  writin'  than  me.  And  that  jade  will  get 
the  letter,  arter  all." 

Bet's  proceedings,  however,  excited  such 
a  commotion  in  the  post  office,  that  for  a 
time  the  proper  delivery  of  the  epistle  was 
in  jeopardy.  Mrs.  Stair  declared  that  the 
letter  had  been  laid  on  the  counter,  and 
Alice  averred  as  positively  that  she  had  not 
taken  it  up,  so  the  dispute  might  have  been 
without  end,  if  Alice  had  not  espied  the  one 
which  dropped  from  the  pack,  at  the  moment 
when  the  first  was   thrown  out.     This  she 
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picked  up,  and  found  it  was  addressed  to 
herself. 

"  There  it  is  V  she  exclaimed,  displaying 
the  address  to  the  postwoman.  And  she 
hurried  away. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

A    SUBTLE    DISCUSSION. 

Elated  by  her  success,  Alice  wished  to 
manifest  her  zeal  for  Letty  by  placing  the 
letter  promptly  in  her  hands.  Letty,  in 
truth,  was  in  a  fever  of  suspense,  not  from 
any  tangible  apprehension,  but  from  the 
vague  dread  which,  as  we  know  from  the 
poet,  pervades  the  moments  between  the 
conception  of  an  enterprise  and  its  execution. 
She  had  no  misgiving  about  Ealph;  he 
never  appeared  to  her  in  such  loveable 
tints ;  and  she  now  knew  that  he  was  very 
dear  to  her.  But  she  was  not  only  haunted 
by  her  old  dread  of  Bradley — she  feared  also 
that  the  marriage  might  bring  some  misfor- 
tune on  Ealph.  And  she  hesitated,  when 
she  looked  within,  about  her  own  conduct. 
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Was  it  frank  ?  was  it  truthful  ?  was  it  that 
of  a  dutiful  child  ?  Alas  !  on  none  of  these 
points  did  she  satisfy  her  conscience  !  She 
could  only  plead  to  herself  that  she  was  fly- 
ing from  a  terror,  and  fortify  this  argument 
by  the  reasoning  she  learnt  from  Ralph — 
that  her  father,  though  conventionally 
obliged  to  disapprove  her  marriage,  took  no 
exception  to  her  elected  husband,  but,  as 
she  knew  from  his  own  lips,  liked  and 
trusted  him.  By  nothing  but  this  argu- 
ment had  Ealph  prevailed  over  her  scru- 
ples, and  from  this  alone  did  she  derive 
assurance  now. 

Still  her  heart  smote  her  for  receiving  her 
father's  sympathy,  while  she  was  leaving 
him  under  a  false  impression ;  and  her  un- 
happiness  was  heightened  by  the  incessant 
watch  of  her  stepmother.  Thus  it  happened 
that  tears  were  in  her  eyes  when  Alice  ar- 
rived with  the  letter. 

"  It  is  for  you,  though  enclosed  to  me," 
Alice  said,  slipping  the  billet  into  her  hand ; 
"  I  will  keep  guard  at  the  door  while  you 
read  it." 
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Letty  accomplished  this  purpose  in  an  in- 
stant, meeting  these  words  : — 

"  My  deauest  Love, 

"  The  thought  that  I  am  writing  to 
you  for  the  first  time  makes  my  heart  bound 
as  if  it  would  pour  itself  into  the  letter ;  but 
I  must  put  a  restraint  on  my  pen,  fearing 
to  trust  the  post  with  all  I  could  say.  I 
only  tell  you,  then,  that  I  shall  be  at  the 
stile  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  to 
claim  in  person  the  fulfilment  of  your  pro- 
mise. Be  punctual,  and  you  will  make  me 
your  own,  sacredly  your  own,  for  ever. 

"  Stoke  G-abriel.  R.  B.  Gr." 

Twice  did  Letty  read  the  letter  before  she 
caught  its  full  import,  then  she  understood 
all ;  and  if  her  first  feeling  was  a  flutter  of 
joy,  appreciating  Ralph's  love  and  recog- 
nising her  own,  the  next  moment  brought 
back  the  doubts  and  misgivings  of  the  last 
two  days.  It  was  not  that  she  was  unde- 
cided, not  that  she  vacillated  ;  she  had  fully 
made  up  her  mind.  Her  troth  was  plighted, 
her  promise  given ;    and  from  neither  did 
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she  once  think  of  receding.  But  her  timid 
conscience,  all  along  so  uneasy,  her  filial 
affection,  and  her  innate  maidenly  scruples 
now  combined  to  agitate  and  distract  her. 
Before,  the  secret  marriage  was  seen  from  a 
distance,  now  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
it  was  to  be  contracted,  and  she  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  step  which  infringed  every 
tradition  of  her  life.  If  the  proposition 
and  the  moment  had  come  together,  com- 
pliance had  been  comparatively  easy,  but 
there  was  the  long  interval  between,  an  in- 
terval for  reflection  and  deliberation,  for 
weighing  every  objection,  and  her  head  was 
dizzy  with  leaping  this  chasm. 

She  handed  the  letter  to  Alice,  and  yielded 
to  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  It  is  a  great  trial  for  you,"  said  Alice, 
after  reading  the  epistle,  "  and  the  more, 
because  your  way  isn't  quite  plain.  I  wish 
I  could  give  you  any  light  in  it,  but  it  is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  girl  knows  not 
what  to  do.  I  couldn't  think  well  of  the 
marriage,  indeed,  if  Ealph  Grranby  hadn't  de- 
clared himself  to  your  papa,  but  that  puts 
you  both  in  a  different  position." 
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"  I  am  glad  you  think  this,  for  it  is  this 
conclusion  that  encourages  and  sustains  me, 
as  I  believe  it  warrants  me  in  considering 
Ralph  as  well  as  papa  —  even  in  giving 
Ealph  the  precedence." 

The  last  inference  seemed  more  than  Alice 
could  adopt. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  only  do  what  you 
think  right,"  she  said,  with  a  perplexed  look. 
"  It  is  a  pity  we  have  no  experience  to  guide 
us.  Lads  go  out  in  the  world  and  see  its 
ways,  and  learn  to  act  for  themselves ;  we 
are  tied  by  the  apron  string,  and  neither  see 
anything  nor  learn  anything." 

"  We  learn  timidity,  Alley — and  delicacy, 
or,  if  you  like  it  better,  to  be  retiring  and 
coy.  And  I  can't  but  think  this  becomes 
us  better  than  experience.  I  even  feel  the 
habit  is  a  guidance,  for  it  imposes  a  restraint, 
and  it  is  this  restraint  1  am  now  trying  to 
forget." 

"  Then  how  can  you  recognise  it  as 
guidance  ?" 

"  Because  it  makes  me  pause — it  forces 
me  to  find  a  justification  for  doing  what  it 
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forbids,  and  I  think — but  think  with  trem- 
bling— the  explanation  between  Ralph  and 
papa  affords  me  this.  Yes,  I  believe  I  now 
owe  a  duty  to  love,  as  well  as  to  home.  My 
lover  has  set  me  the  example,  and  I  mustn't 
be  behind  in  sacrifice,  even  if  he  looks  to  me 
for  more." 

Here  Alice  stopped  Letty  with  an  em- 
brace. 

"  I  will  be  there  first,"  she  said,  "  and  tell 
him  you  are  coming." 

Letty  made  a  loving  acknowledgment, 
and  Alice  went  away  full  of  thought. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

RUNNING   THE    GAUNTLET. 

While  Letty  and  Alice  concerted  their 
plans,  the  watchers  understood  that  some- 
thing impended.  To  Bradley,  indeed,  the 
situation  appeared  so  critical,  that  he  thought « 
of  turning  again  to  Mrs.  Rivers,  in  spite  of 
his  suspicions  of  her  collusion  with  Ealph, 
or,  at  any  rate,  her  knowledge  of  half  con- 
nivance in  her  husband.  Perhaps  these  sus- 
picions were  prompted  more  by  Mr.  Granby 
than  his  own  instincts,  for  at  moments  he 
still  felt  a  common  bond  in  their  religious 
fervour.  The  impulse  became  irresistible 
when  old  Bet  gave  him  information  about 
the  letter,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in 
Mrs.  Bivers's  presence. 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  going  on  between 
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Letty  and  Alice  Mead  ?"  lie  said,  eyeing  the 
matron  from  under  his  brows. 

Mrs.  Eivers  gave  a  little  start.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  to  apprehend  danger  from 
Alice,  but  suspicion  rose  at  the  suggestion. 

"  Alice  Mead  is  here  every  day,"  pursued 
Eradley,  noting  the  effect  of  his  question, 
"  and  on  her  way  she  calls  at  the  post-office. 
This  morning  she  got  a  letter  there,  and 
came  straight  on  to  Letty." 

"Are  you  sure  of  this?"  asked  Mrs. 
Hivers,  alarmed. 

"  As  sure  as  I  see  you  now.  And  I  could 
be  almost  as  certain  the  letter  was  from 
Ralph  Granby.^' 

"  You  have  no  evidence  of  that  ?" 

"  Only  presumptive  evidence,  but  is  it  not 
such  as  those  who  run  may  read  ?  Is  it 
not  as  plain  to  my  judgment,  and  your  own, 
as  if  the  letter  were  in  our  hands  ?" 

"  I  can't  allow  that,"  answered  Mrs. 
Eivers,  who  confined  her  strictures  on  Letty 
to  the  family  circle.  "Youth  is  a  season 
of  folly,  and  folly  is  sly  and  deceitful,  so 
we  have  reason  to  be  wary  against  it,  but 
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let  us  also  be  charitable.  Judge  not,  lest 
ye  be  judged." 

"I  neither  judge,  nor  fear  judgment  my- 
self," answered  Bradley,  paling  with  the 
emotion  in  his  breast,  "  for  I  know  I  walk 
not  after  the  vanities  of  the  world,  but  after 
the  things  which  are  above,  and  I  desire 
this  same  lot  for  Letty  too.  It  may  make 
me  over  zealous,  but  if  it  be  so,  I  ask 
pardon." 

"There  is  no  offence,"  returned  Mrs. 
Rivers.  "  And  if  anything  is  being  plotted, 
I  shall  find  it  out.  I  hear  Alice  going 
away  now,  and  I  will  meet  her  outside,  and 
question  her." 

Mrs.  Elvers  adopted  this  plan  in  expecta- 
tion of  Alice  being  accompanied  to  the 
door  by  Letty,  when  her  purpose  required 
that  Alice  should  be  alone ;  and,  by  taking 
post  in  the  garden,  she  achieved  this  end, 
intercepting  Alice  at  the  gate. 

"  You  and  Letty  have  had  a  long  counsel 
together,  Alice,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of 
irony.     ''  I  hope  it  will  all  bear  the  light." 

Alice  instantly  took  alarm. 
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"We  don't  intend  to  spread  it  through 
the  village,  Mrs.  Elvers,"  she  said,  resisting 
a  blush;  "but  I  hope,  for  all  that,  we 
haven't  said  anything  very  wicked." 

"  You  admit  secrecy,  and  at  your  age, 
and  much  more  at  Letty's,  there  can  hardly 
be  secrecy  without  guile.  Wicked  is  your 
own  word,  and  I  hope  with  yourself  it  is 
undeserved.  But  if  so,  it  doesn't  fit  your 
lips  to  pronounce  it  jestingly,  and  I  should 
rather  look  for  some  word  of  grace." 

Alice  could  resist  the  blush  no  longer, 
but  it  was  now  prompted  by  resentment. 

"  In  the  present  day,  people  are  not  ex- 
pected to  quote  Scripture,"  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Wingfield  himself  scarcely  ever  does  it,  and 
papa  once  reproved  me  for  it." 

"  But  your  papa  and  Mr.  Wingfield,  too, 
wish  you  to  walk  by  the  Scripture.  They 
both  teach  you  it  is  your  rule  of  life.  I 
don't  say  we  all  find  the  same  comfort  in 
the  mere  words,  but  these  in  themselves  are 
healing.  And  if  they  were  more  on  your 
lips,  their  spirit  would  be  more  in  your 
heart,  and  you  would  be  kept  from  the  sin- 
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ful  league  with  Ealph  Granby  and  Letty, 
which  has  brought  you  here  every  day. 
And  now  I  ask  you  distinctly  whether 
Letty  has  not  given  you  a  letter  for  Ralph 
Grranby,  in  reply  to  one  you  brought  her 
from  him  ?" 

"  I  answer  distinctly  she  has  not,"  cried 
Alice,  with  tears  of  vexation.  "  Letty  has 
given  me  no  letter  whatever,  and  I  won't 
submit  to  such  questions,  so  I  shall  not 
come  here  again  till  I  am  sent  for." 

With  this  she  hurried  out  of  the  gate, 
and  it  was  only  after  she  escaped  that  Mrs. 
Rivers,  reviewing  what  passed,  saw  she  had 
put  her  question  in  a  shape  that  missed  the 
point  in  debate,  which  was,  not  whether 
Letty  had  dispatched,  but  whether  she  had 
received  a  letter.  So  she  returned  to  Brad- 
ley wearing  a  look  of  discomfiture. 

"  Alice  Mead  doesn't  admit  any  wrong- 
doing," she  said,  "  and  she  can't  be  mixed 
up  with  any  now,  for  she  is  resolute  to  keep 
away  from  the  house  for  the  present.*' 

"  But  she  hasn't  given  you  satisfaction — 
she  hasn't  cast  out  your  doubts,"  said  Brad- 
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ley,  gazing  in  her  face,  "  and  I  hold  by  my 
first  leading." 

But  he  was  reassured  about  Mrs.  Rivers 
herself,  and  at  parting,  gave  her  the  grasp 
of  fellowship,  which,  among  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  inflicts  a  pressure  akin  to  the  re- 
cognition grip  of  a  secret  society. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

PLIGHT. 

Whatever  uncertainty  prevailed  in  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Eivers.  and  Bradley  as  to  the 
letter  received  by  Alice,  no  doubt  on  the 
subject  for  a  moment  visited  Bet  Kedge. 
The  old  woman  sat  up  half  the  night, 
cogitating  how  she  should  meet  the  emerg- 
ency. That  the  letter  to  Alice  was  to  ap- 
point a  meeting  between  Ralph  and  Letty 
she  felt  convinced,  and  what  she  had  to  dis- 
cover was  the  time  and  place.  Suddenly 
she  remembered  where  she  once  saw  them 
meet,  and  a  leer  suffused  her  face  as,  with  an 
instinct  prompted  by  her  trade,  she  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  spot  was  their 
regular  rendezvous.  Her  conviction  was  so 
strong   that  next   morning  she   no  sooner 
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swallowed  her  breakfast  than  she  went  to 
the  field,  and  ensconcing  herself  behind 
some  bushes,  set  herself  patiently  to  await 
events. 

Bet  was  accustomed  to  idleness,  and  did 
not  feel  the  time  drag,  though  nothing 
occurred  for  more  than  an  hour.  Then  her 
persistence  was  rewarded  b}'-  the  appearance 
of  Alice,  loitering  at  the  stile.  Instantly 
Bet  crept  along  by  the  hedge  to  obtain  a 
nearer  view,  and  now  caught  sight  of  Ralph, 
who,  punctual  to  his  appointment,  at  this 
moment  drove  up  in  a  dog-cart.  The 
vehicle,  the  excited  mien  of  Ealph,  and  the 
presence  of  Alice,  the  confidante  of  both 
lovers,  gave  Bet  an  inspiration  of  what  was 
on  foot,  and  she  looked  round  for  Letty. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  the  expected  bride. 
Bet  considered  whether  there  might  not  yet 
be  time  to  have  Letty  intercepted,  and  she 
stole  off  to  her  hovel,  expecting  Bradley 
would  now  be  there,  and  effect  this  object. 

Hobbling  at  her  quickest  pace,  she  soon 
reached  home,  but  only  to  be  disappointed, 
for  Bradley  did  not  appear.     What  should 
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she  do  ?  She  felt  that  not  an  instant  was  to 
be  lost,  yet  there  seemed  no  way  of  interven- 
ing. The  possibility  of  Letty  making  a 
stolen  match,  without  her  helping  hand, 
threw  Bet  in  a  fury.  To  have  seen  Letty 
lady  at  the  Hall  by  a  marriage  with  Harry 
Clayton,  the  real  heir,  was  one  thing ;  to  see 
her  reach  that  position  by  her  own  devices, 
and  through  an  alliance  with  the  hated 
Grranbys,  was  another;  and  the  idea  so 
worked  Bet  up  that  she  finally  decided  to  go 
to  the  farm  and  report  the  danger  to  Mrs. 
Eivers  herself.  This,  indeed,  she  would 
have  done  in  the  first  instance,  only  she  en- 
tertained the  same  suspicion  as  Bradley  that 
the  family,  whatever  they  might  pretend, 
secretly  favoured  the  match,  and  she  now 
adopted  the  step  simply  in  desperation. 

But  when  she  and  Mrs.  Eivers  met,  her 
opinion  changed,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  that  her  intelligence  came  as  a  sur- 
prise. 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  Mr.  Ealph  in  the 
dog-cart?"  Mrs.  Rivers  asked  eagerly. 

"  Certain  sure,  Missis,"  replied  Bet,  "  for 
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my  eyes  be  good  as  ever  they  wor,  spite  o' 
my  bein'  eighty." 

"  Well,  Miss  Letty  is  in  her  own  room, 
and  can't  go  out  without  my  knowledge, 
and  I  have  sat  here  all  the  morning." 

"  And  have  you  seed  she  ?" 

"  She  was  here  ten  minutes  ago." 

"  And  what  did  her  want  ?'* 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  wanted  anything, 
but  she  came  into  the  room,  and  while  I 
crossed  over  for  my  needlework,  she  went 
off  again." 

"  Yer  mark  me,  her  comed  to  see  if  her 
could  get  out.  Missis,  and  thou  just  gived 
she  the  chance." 

"  It  could  not  be !"  cried  Mrs.  Eivers 
alarmed. 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  went  up 
stairs  to  Letty's  room,  followed  by  Bet  un- 
invited. They  stood  a  moment  at  the  door, 
and  listened,  then  entered  together.  The 
room  was  empty,  and  they  knew  that  Letty 
had  taken  flight. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


PURSUIT. 


The  mode  of  Letty's  escape  was  no  mystery. 
She  had,  as  old  Bet  surmised,  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  her  by  Mrs.  Eivers, 
and,  instead  of  returning  to  her  own  room, 
emerged  from  the  back  of  the  house,  where 
she  had  previously  left  her  bonnet  and 
mantle.  In  her  haste  she  dropped  Ealph's 
note,  which  was  now  picked  up,  and  Mrs. 
Eivers  learnt  from  it  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. 

Gretting  rid  of  Bet,  Mrs.  Eivers  sent  a 
labourer  in  search  of  her  husband,  who 
presently  appeared,  and  heard  from  her 
what  had  occurred. 

"Fortunately  she  has  dropped  his  note," 
concluded    the   matron.      "It    must  have 
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been  brouglit  to  her  yesterday,  by  Alice 
Mead,  and  Bet  Kedge  says  Alice  is  with 
them.  You  see  the  note  is  dated  from.  Stoke 
Gabriel." 

"  Then  it  is  there  he  intends  to  be 
married,"  answered  the  farmer,  turning  hur- 
riedly to  the  door. 

But  his  wife  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  : 
a  new  view  of  the  affair  had  flashed  on  her 
mind. 

"  You  think  they  have  certainly  gone  to 
be  married?"  she  said. 

*'That  is  their  undoubted  purpose,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Eivers,  impatiently. 

"  Then  consider  a  moment.  This  thing 
can't  be  concealed,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be 
a  talk  for  miles  round.  Letty  after  going 
off  in  this  way  will  be  under  a  cloud,  if  she 
comes  back  without  being  married ;  so  since 
you  can't  be  in  time  to  prevent  her  starting, 
wouldn't  it  be  better,  as  Alice  Mead  is  with 
her,  that  she  should  be  left  to  carry  out 
their  plan  ?" 

"No  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rivers,  in  a  raised 
voice,    "  it  would  not  be  better !     It  won't 
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save  her  from  censure,  for  me  to  appear  lier 
abettor;  for  what  can  now  be  judged  only 
as  the  fault  of  a  trusting  girl,  would  then 
seem  a  deep  laid  scheme.  But  whatever  it 
may  seem,  or  however  we  may  be  judged, 
let  us  stand  clear  to  our  own  conscience, 
let  us  be  honest." 

And  he  broke  away. 

"  Honest,  yes  !  it  is  the  best  policy,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Rivers.  "We  all  need  to  be 
admonished  of  it."  She  clasped  her  hands 
and  looked  up.  "  May  we  be  forgiven  our 
remissness  and  guided  to  a  better  mind." 

Soon  voices  and  hasty  feet  were  heard 
without,  then  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  she 
reached  the  window  in  time  to  see  her  hus- 
band pass  through  the  gate  in  his  chaise, 
which  he  put  at  full  speed. 

A  short  drive  brought  the  farmer  to  a 
lodge  leading  through  a  plantation  to  the 
Hall.  It  was  a  private  approach,  and  the 
portress  demurred  to  giving  him  admittance  ; 
but,  pleading  urgent  business  with  Mr. 
Granby,  he  overcame  her  scruples.  So  he 
speedily  arrived  at  the  Hall-door. 
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Mr.  Granby  was  at  home,  and  received 
him  in  the  library.  Here  the  farmer  at 
once  entered  on  his  errand,  but  no  sooner 
revealed  its  purport  than  Mr.  G-ranby  sprang 
up,  without  hearing  him  to  an  end. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  knew 
nothing  about  this  trick  ?"  he  cried  in  a 
fury. 

"  My  presence  here,  sir,  is  the  best  answer 
to  your  question,  which,  but  for  the  occasion, 
I  should  consider  an  insult,"  replied  Mr. 
Rivers,  warmly.  "  I  take  leave  to  say  that 
what  wrong  has  been  done,  is  done  to  me, 
and  that  it  is  I  who  have  cause  to  complain, 
for  it  is  my  daughter  your  nephew  has  lured 
from  her  home.  But  I  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  altercation.  I  am  going  in  pursuit 
of  these  fugitives,  and  the  only  question  is, 
will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

"  Where  to  ?  If  all  has  been  done  with- 
out your  knowledge,  how  can  you  be  aware 
where  they  have  gone  to  ?" 

Mr.  Rivers  produced  Ralph's  note. 

"  You  see,"  he  observed,  "  he  writes  from 
Stoke  Gabriel,  a  place  suited  to  secresy,  and 
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therefore  very  likely  to  be  chosen.  We  can 
inquire  at  the  turnpikes  if  he  has  passed 
through." 

"  I  will  order  my  horse,"  cried  Mr. 
Grranby,  seizing  the  bell. 

"  The  delay  would  be  fatal,  sir,"  returned 
the  farmer.  "  If  the  marriage  is  to  be  pre- 
vented, you  must  jump  into  my  chaise,  and 
start  this  instant." 

The  idea  of  galloping  through  the  coun- 
try in  the  same  vehicle  with  one  of  his 
tenants  was  not  pleasant  to  Mr.  Grranby, 
but  the  affair  hinged  on  minutes,  and  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Eivers's  horse  was  one  to 
cover  the  ground. 

"  Let  us  be  gone,  then,"  he  said,  desper- 
ately. 

And  he  led  the  way  to  the  door. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

STOKE    GABRIEL    CHURCH. 

Letty,  on  escaping  from  tlie  house,  made  her 
way  to  the  road  across  the  meadow.  She 
never  looked  behind,  and  she  walked  with 
bated  breath,  at  every  step  fearing  to  meet 
her  father  or  Bradley.  The  distance  to  the 
stile  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the 
road  took  frequent  turns,  so  that  she  might 
be  intercepted  unawares.  At  last,  she 
sighted  the  spot,  and  perceived  Ealph  and 
Alice  with  the  dogcart,  and  now  felt  encou- 
raged. At  the  same  moment,  she  was  her- 
self seen  by  Ealph,  who,  waving  his  cap, 
drove  forward  to  take  her  up,  but  as  he 
came  nearer,  he  handed  the  reins  to  Alice, 
and  jumped  out,  catching  Letty  in  his  arms. 
"  My   bride !    my    wife !    my   ever    dear 
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Letty  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  happ}^  moment 
has  come  which  is  to  make  me  your  hus- 
band." 

There  were  a  throng  of  fears  in  Letty 's 
breast — doubts,  misgivings,  apprehensions, 
an  impress  of  remorse,  and  a  compunctious 
visiting  of  filial  duty,  and  all  were  quieted 
by  Ealph's  words.  Her  eye  swept  his  hand- 
some person,  and  recognised  a  protector, 
inspiring  her  at  once  with  a  bride's  pride, 
and  a  bride's  reliance.  And  the  clinging 
touch  of  her  fingers  interpreted  her  emotion 
to  Ealph,  who,  as  he  gazed  in  her  face,  felt 
the  same  pride  and  the  same  trust.  He  now 
might  claim  as  his  own  all  this  wealth  of 
loveliness,  the  soft,  damask  cheek,  the  beam- 
ing eyes,  the  streaming  tresses,  charms 
heightened  by  the  hundred  graces  of 
her  movements,  and  he  felt  that  to  him 
the  world  would  be  nothing  without 
Letty. 

She  allowed  him  to  lift  her  into  the 
chaise,  where  Alice  received  her  with  a 
kiss,  and  presently  they  were  flying  along 
the  road. 
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Alice  was  almost  as  excited  as  Letty,  but 
in  her  it  was  only  the  excitement  of  the  ad- 
venture, while  Letty  felt,  besides,  a  whirl  oi 
other  sensations  ;  Ealph  understood  the  ten- 
sion imposed  on  them  by  their  situation, 
and  exerted  himself  to  lighten  it.  And 
soon  they  both  responded  to  his  pleasant 
rattle,  which,  though  not  glittering  with 
sentiment,  like  Harry  Clayton's,  overflowed 
with  the  rapture  in  his  heart.  Then  there 
was  the  bright  morning  and  pleasant  coun- 
try, which  seemed  to  shed  over  their  journey 
a  presage  of  a  happy  issue.  Why  should 
we  not  accept  such  auguries  ?  They  beguile 
and  charm  the  moment,  and,  at  least,  veil 
the  mourning  which  must  necessarily  suc- 
ceed joy. 

But  Ealph  did  not  omit  to  tell  Letty 
their  destination,  which,  as  Mr.  Eivers  sur- 
mised, was  Stoke  Gabriel,  where  he  had  been 
living  the  fifteen  days  requisite  to  qualify 
for  marriage  in  the  parish  church. 

"  Can  you  believe,"  he  added,  "  that  I 
have  been  so  long  at  hand,  only  six  miles 
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from  Orcliard  Farm,  and  have  never  stolen 
over  for  a  glimpse  of  my  Letty  ?" 

"  I  know  Letty  has  not  caught  a  glimpse 
of  you,"  rejoined  Letty  archly. 

"  And  you  know  why,  too,"  smiled  Ealph. 

A  pressure  of  her  fingers  on  his  arm  gave 
an  answer  more  eloquent  than  words. 

"  And  I  am  to  put  another  trial  on  you, 
Letty,"  resumed  Ealph.  "You  remember 
I  said  I  could  bear  to  leave  you  if  you  would 
make  me  your  husband  ?" 

"  All  you  said  I  remember." 

"  And  has  it  all  your  approval  ?  You 
know  my  uncle  believes  I  am  even  now  in 
a  foreign  country.  Do  you  consent,  and 
not  only  consent — are  you  satisfied  that  I 
should  go,  parting  from  me  in  the  very  mo- 
ment when  3^ou  lovingly  give  me  your 
hand  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,  Ealph,"  answered 
Letty,  her  little  blush  rising  under  his  gaze, 
but  only  to  illumine  the  impress  of  trust  on 
her  cheek. 

"  Never,  never  shall  you  regret  your  con- 
fidence in  me,"  vowed  Ealph  in  a  passionate 
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whisper.  "  As  soon  as  we  are  married,  I  shall 
take  you  and  Alice  back  to  the  spot  where 
we  met,  and  though  I  leave  you  there,  I 
shall  leave  all  my  heart  with  you  !" 

He  gave  a  jerk  to  the  horse,  which, 
bounding  forward,  in  its  strain  tore  one  of 
the  traces  ;  so  they  were  obliged  to  pull  up. 
Ealph  alighted,  and  examined  the  rent, 
which  he  found  could  be  repaired  with  a 
piece  of  cord  ;  but  cord  seemed  to  be  unob- 
tainable. At  last,  he  thought  of  his  hat- 
band, and  with  the  help  of  his  knife,  made 
this  serve  to  cobble  up  the  defect.  Then  he 
sprang  back  to  his  seat,  and  dashed  along  at 
increased  speed. 

In  truth  all  felt  in  a  flurry  about  the  time, 
and  little  was  said  till  they  caught  sight  of 
the  tower  of  the  old  church,  rising  by  the  side 
of  a  yew  tree,  whole  centuries  older.  More 
composed  visitors  might  have  noted  the  spot 
where,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
Sir  Henry  de  Watton  threw  over  the  wall 
the  body  of  the  parish  priest,  after  stabbing 
him  to  the  heart ;  but  this  was  no  wedding 
story. 
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The  open  door  of  the  church  showed  they 
were  awaited  within,  yet  Ralph  paused  at 
the  gate  to  speak  another  assuring  word  to 
Letty,  while  Alice  discreetly  walked  on. 


CHAPTEE    YIII. 

MAHRIED    IN    HASTE. 

Ealph  had  bribed  the  clerk  to  suppress 
mention  of  the  intended  ceremony,  but  i£ 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  event 
could  be  kept  secret  in  a  village,  where  from 
dearth  of  news,  eyes  and  ears  are  always 
on  the  strain,  and  where  church  dignities 
are  invariably  Benedikts.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  public  understanding  that  no- 
body should  appear  till  the  wedding  party 
were  in  the  church,  and  accordingly  there 
were  now  present  only  the  clergyman  and 
clerk. 

Letty  glanced  at  the  hoary  walls  and  the 
antique  windows  and  arches,  and  was  as 
much  chilled  by  the  gloom,  as  by  the  moul- 
dering stone,  so  she  rather  welcomed  the 
entry  of  the  clergyman's  wife  and  daughter. 
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But  these  comers  proved  to  be  but  tbe  van- 
guard of  a  long  straggling  train,  which 
presently  made  a  goodly  show  in  the  seats. 
Letty,  however,  now  concentrated  her  mind 
on  the  ceremony,  and  surprised  Alice  by  her 
serene  look,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  was 
so  evidently  impressed.  The  words  of  the 
service  thrilled  the  bridesmaid,  but  seemed 
to  cause  no  agitation  to  the  bride,  whose 
responses  were  low,  indeed,  but  audible 
through  the  church.  It  is  true,  the  little 
congregation  maintained  a  breathless  silence. 
They  remembered  that  Ealph  had  been 
about  the  village  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but 
nobody  knew  anything  of  Letty  or  Alice ; 
furthermore,  it  was  observed  that  the  whole 
party  were  plainly  dressed,  instead  of  being 
in  nuptial  array ;  and  the  beauty  of  the 
bride,  and  the  aristocratic  air  of  the  bride- 
groom, in  conjunction  with  the  youth  of 
both,  created  an  impression  of  distrust. 
Hence  the  service  was  followed  with  a 
general  sense  of  apprehension,  insomuch 
that  the  entry  of  a  last  straggler  caused 
everyone   to   look  round,  in  fear  of  inter- 
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ruption.  Ealph  was  now  placing  tlie  ring 
on  Letty's  finger.  He  heard  the  movement, 
and  changed  colour,  but  kept  his  eyes  on 
Letty.  She  met  his  gaze,  and  seemed  to 
read  his  thoughts,  for  he  was  reassured  by 
her  confiding  glance.  A  few  more  moments 
completed  the  ceremony. 

They  were  now  led  to  the  vestry,  where 
the  clergyman's  wife  and  daughter,  in  virtue 
of  their  ofiice,  were  permitted  to  follow, 
though  the  door  was  shut  on  all  others. 
The  clergyman  watched  Ealph  as  he  signed 
the  registry — Ealph  Granby. 

"Any  relation  of  the  Byrne- Granbys  ?" 
he  inquired. 

"  Isn't  that  a  singular  question  ?"  replied 
Ealph,  evasively,  and  with  a  stand-off  air. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  asked  it  before  ?" 
rejoined  the  clergyman,  significantly. 

Here  there  were  sounds  of  commotion  in 
the  church  ;  hasty  feet  approached — and  the 
vestry  door  was  wrenched  open,  admitting 
the  Squire  and  Mr.  Eivers. 

Ealph  seemed  paralyzed  :  Alice  shrank  in 
a  corner :  and  the  whole  clerical  party  looked 
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up  in  amazement.  Mr.  Eivers  pounced  upon 
Lettj. 

"  You  have  deceived  me  !"  he  said,  sternly. 
"  How  could  you  commit  this  folly  ?" 

"  Forgive — forgive  me  !"  exclaimed  Letty, 
"  I  knew  not  what  to  do." 

"  At  least,  you  knew  it  was  not  your  duty 
to  elope  from  home,"  answered  Mr.  Eivers. 
"  It  is  well  I  have  arrived  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage." 

"  For  that  you  are  too  late,  sir,"  said  the 
clergyman.  "  The  marriage  has  been 
solemnized,  and  is  here  registered."  And 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  book,  eliciting  a 
furious  exclamation  from  the  Squire,  while 
Mr.  Eivers,  drawing  back  a  step,  left  Letty 
free. 

"Whom  Grod  hath  joined  together,  let 
no  man  put  asunder,"  he  remarked.  "  I 
now  can  say  no  more." 

"  You  can't,  eh  ?"  cried  Mr.  Grranby,  in 
accents  of  rage.  "  No  !  for  it  is  what  you 
want.  But  I  can — I  will !  I  put  them 
asunder  for  ever." 

Letty — who  had  been  standing  motion- 
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less — made  a  step  to  Ealph's  side,  and 
clasped  her  hands  round  his  arm.  But  she 
neither  raised  her  eyes  nor  spoke. 

"Cast  her  off,  or  I  cast  you  off!"  the 
Squire  shouted  to  Ralph. 

Ralph  stood  as  if  he  heard  not. 

"Remember — /  have  power  over  the  en- 
tail V  exclaimed  Mr.  Grranby.  "  Obey  me, 
or  you  are  a  beggar  !" 

Letty  looked  at  Ralph,  but  he  dared  not 
meet  her  gaze.  He  knew  that  he  should 
then  lose  all  power  of  judgment,  and  it  was 
her  fate,  as  well  as  his  own — hers  more  than 
his  own — that  he  wished  to  consider. 

"  I  had  better  go,"  he  murmured  to  her. 

His  lips  seemed  scarcely  to  move,  but  she 
heard  the  words,  and  her  hands  unclasped. 
Ralph  felt  a  link  broken.  Should  he  trust 
himself  to  a  farewell  embrace  ?  Then  how 
could  he  carry  out  his  purpose — how  should 
he  tear  himself  away?  As  he  hesitated, 
Letty  saved  him  from  the  peril,  by  sud- 
denly throwing  herself  on  her  father. 

Mr.  Granby  uttered  a  derisive  exclama- 
tion. 
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"  She  knows  how  to  decide,  if  you  don't," 
lie  cried  to  Ealph.  **  No  beggar  for  her,  if 
you  please.  Now,  sir,  you  will  come  away, 
I  hope." 

Ealph  did  not  move. 

"  I  tell  you  to  come  away  !"  roared  Mr. 
Granby ;  "  and  she  renounces  you  !" 

"  You  say  what  is  false !"  exclaimed 
Letty,  stepping  up  to  the  table,  and  con- 
fronting the  Squire.  "  Here  is  my  hand  : 
let  him  take  it,  and  lead  me  where  he  will 
— to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  deepest 
poverty !" 

All  eyes  turned  upon  Ealph,  but  only  to 
make  him  avert  his  face. 

"  I  have  considered  my  position,"  he  cried 
to  his  uncle,  "  and  decided  to  comply  with 
your  wish.     Let  us  begone." 

And  he  seized  the  Squire  by  the  wrist, 
and  almost  dragged  him  from  the  vestry. 

Letty  remained  at  the  table,  rooted  to  the 
spot.  Could  this  be?  that  he  should  go 
without  a  word  of  parting — without  a  fare- 
well look — without  so  much  as  raising  his 
eyes  from  the  floor,  and  leave  her  behind— 
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his  wife,  his  bride,  whom  he  had  just  all 
but  worshipped,  and  wedded  before  Heaven 
and  the  world  !  It  was  too  true.  She 
was  abandoned,  and  stood  there  a  cast- 
away ! 

Alice  came,  and  took  her  hand,  and  slid 
an  arm  round  her  waist,  and  feeling  this 
touch  of  love,  Letty  shook  off  her  trance. 

"You  are  still  true  to  me,  Alley,"  she 
said,  tenderly.  "  And  you,  dear  papa, 
you,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  whom  I 
have  so  cruelly  provoked — you  forgive  me !" 

"  My  child  !  my  dear,  dear  Letty  !"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Elvers,  drawing  her  nearer. 
''  But  let  us  return  home,  and  await  happier 
times." 

Letty  shrank  from  the  trial  of  passing 
through  the  church,  where  she  would  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  congregation. 
Happily  the  outer  door  of  the  vestry  ena- 
bled her  and  Alice  to  reach  the  road  through 
the  parsonage  garden.  They  were  met 
there  by  Mr.  Elvers  with  the  chaise,  and 
were  carried  off  unobserved. 


OHAPTEE  IX. 

REPENTING   AT   LEISURE. 

The  day  had  clouded,  throwing  a  sombre 
hue  over  hedge  and  field,  and  threatening 
rain,  and  Mr.  Eivers  pushed  on  the  horse, 
in  hope  of  escaping  the  shower.  They 
were  all  silent,  wrapped  in  their  own  special 
thoughts,  but  with  emotions  widely  difier- 
ing.  Alice  was  simply  dejected  ;  Mr.  Eivers 
was  swayed  by  conflicting  feelings — now,  as 
the  fond  father,  full  of  sympathy  for  Letty, 
and  laying  the  whole  blame  of  her  trespass 
on  Ealph,  and  now  indignant  that  her 
beaut}^  and  grace  and  innate  goodness,  wor- 
thy to  adorn  any  station,  and  also  her  posi- 
tion in  life,  were  treated  so  contemptuously 
by  Mr.  Grranby.  Letty  herself  continued 
to  have  but  one  thought — Ealph's    defec- 
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tion !  The  scene  in  the  vestry  was  still 
before  her  eyes  ;  awaking  in  her  the  same 
feelings,  quivering  and  bewildering  her. 
Again  she  felt  her  hands  clasping  Ealph's 
arm  ;  she  again  heard  his  murmured  words ; 
she  once  more  stood  with  throbbing — almost 
bursting — heart,  face  to  face  with  Mr. 
Granby,  declaring  her  willingness  to  abide 
with  Ealph,  in  every  and  any  fortune,  and 
she  saw  Ealph  silently  depart.  What  love  ! 
what  a  bridal  1  what  a  fate  in  the  future, 
yet  unseen,  yet  inconceivable  ! 

So  absorbing  was  her  reverie  that  she 
heeded  nothing  till  the  vehicle  stopped,  and 
she  found  herself  at  home.  It  seemed  a 
small  thing,  in  her  distraction,  that  she  had 
now  to  confront  her  stepmother,  and  she 
walked  into  the  house  alone,  having  bid 
good  bye  to  Alice,  and  left  her  father  with 
the  horse.  Mrs.  Eivers  met  her  on  the 
stairs,  and  followed  her  to  her  room,  talking 
as  she  went. 

"  So  you  have  come  back,'*  she  said — 
*'  not  a  repentant  sinner,  I  fear,  but  against 
your  will." 
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Letty  sank  in  a  chair,  and,  silent  and  ab- 
stracted, seemed  unconscious  of  iier  presence. 

"  Do  you  hear  what  I  say,  Madam  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Eivers,  with  excitement  strange  to  her 
nature.  "  You  left  this  house  by  stealth  ; 
you  are  brought  back  by  your  father  after 
three  hours'  absence ;  and  I  ask  you  what 
pit  he  has  dragged  you  from !" 

"  Pit !"  echoed  Letty,  with  strained  gaze, 
like  one  in  delirium  :  "  pit  indeed  !" 

Her  words  and  air  shocked  her  step- 
mother, who  exclaimed — 

"  I  don  t  understand  your  riddles,  and 
will  have  no  acting.  Say  where  you  were 
found,  where  you  have  been !" 

Letty  rose  from  her  chair  and  stood  before 
the  speaker,  with  eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 

"  I  went  away  a  child,"  she  said,  in 
deliberate  tones  — "I  have  returned  a 
woman." 

"  Yes,  a  woman  without  delicacy,  without 
modesty,  whom  I  know  not  but  she  may  be 
one  of  the  lost  I" 

'^  And  I  know  not !"  said  Letty. 

"  And  you   blush  not  to    avow  it !    so 
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void  are  you  of  grace,  so  given  up  to  the 
wilfulness,  the  vanity,  of  your  own  heart !" 

"It  is  like  a  dream,"  murmured  Letty, 
thinking  of  the  scene  in  the  vestry. 

"  Such  a  dream  !  a  round  of  folly,  a  course 
of  deception,  hateful,  shameful,  wicked! 
Dream  !  had  it  been  but  this — had  you  not 
gone  on  with  your  eyes  open — you  would 
have  remembered  the  warning — '  awake  thou 
that  sleepest  V — awake  too  late  !" 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Letty,  "  for  I — I  have 
married  1dm !' 

"EalphGranby?" 

"Yes." 

Tor  a  moment  they  were  both  silent,  but 
still  they  gazed  at  each  other. 

"  Now  you  know  I  am  a  woman,"  Letty 
said  at  length,  as  if  recovering  breath ;  "  and 
I  leave  you  to  talk  as  you  will — only  I  shall 
answer  nothing." 

And  she  sank  back  in  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Rivers  thought  it  well  to  withdraw. 
She  had  indeed  yet  to  learn  the  particulars 
of  this  entanglement,  and  ascertain  how  it 
was  viewed  by  her  husband.     Nor  did  she 
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wish  to  bear  too  hard  on  Letty — for  her 
nature,  warped  by  sectarian  prejudices,  and 
leaving  her  too  open  to  be  misled  by  her 
own  designs,  was  yet  at  bottom  full  of 
womanly  instincts.  And,  having  expended 
her  angry  feelings,  she  was  now  disposed  to 
pity  Letty,  while  she  prepared  herself  for 
the  duty  of  taking  sober  counsel  with  her 
husband. 


CHAPTEE   X. 

GATHERING     CLOUDS. 

Ealph,  like  Letty,  encountered  a  storm. 
On  leaving  the  church  with  his  uncle,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  dogcart  in  silence,  un- 
heeding Mr.  Granby's  abuse—for  now  that 
they  were  by  themselves,  the  Squire  gave 
his  tongue  greater  license.  Uncle  and 
nephew  were  both  in  a  state  of  frenzy — the 
one  from  rage,  the  other  from  distraction — 
from  the  whirl  of  thoughts  engendered  by 
his  parting  with  Letty,  a  parting  so  different 
from  the  one  he  contemplated — a  parting 
so  poignant,  so  bitter !  For  an  instant  he 
thought  of  rushing  back,  to  tell  her  what  he 
had  left  unspoken — how  he  loved,  adored, 
and  worshipped  her — how  he  was  flying  for 
her   sake,  and  how  he  tottered  under  the 
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effort.  But  then  lie  felt  that  to  turn  from 
her  again  would  be  impossible.  And  now 
he  must  sink  himself;  from  this  moment  he 
would  have  no  feelings  but  for  her — no 
hope,  or  no  aspiration  !  If  only  himself 
were  concerned,  he  would  despise  his  uncle's 
threats,  and  throw  the  inheritance  of  the 
Granbys  to  the  winds.  Hardly  was  he  able 
to  resist  this  impulse  even  as  he  stood.  But 
he  strengthened  his  resolution  with  his  love. 
It  was  for  Letty  he  was  succumbing ;  to 
secure  her  a  position  hereafter,  he  left  her 
now;  and  as  she  had  trusted  unreservedly 
in  him,  he  relied  implicitly  on  her.  To 
others  his  conduct  might  appear  equivocal, 
but  he  believed  that  Letty  would  judge  him 
in  love,  and  judge  him  rightly. 

With  this  conviction  he  at  length  aroused 
himself  to  answer  ]\Ir.  Grranby. 

"  "What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?"  he  said, 
in  a  dogged  tone. 

"  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  get  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  out  of  my  way," 
replied  the  Squire,  savagely. 

"  When  do  you  wish  me  to  start  ?" 
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"  At  once — straight  off." 

Ealph  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  I  can  catch  the  train  at  Totness,  if  jou 
will  let  me  take  up  my  traps  as  we  go 
along,'*  he  said.  "  The  greater  part  of  my 
luggage  is  already  in  Paris." 

The  Squire  met  this  response  with  a  dis- 
trustful stare. 

"  You  are  going  to  play  me  some  infernal 
trick  again,"  he  cried. 

"  You  can  stay  to  see  me  in  the  train." 

"  But  I  can't  be  at  the  next  station  to 
see  you  get  out,  and  come  back  to  your " 

Ealph  prevented  the  utterance  of  what  he 
thought  would  be  an  opprobrious  designa- 
tion of  Letty. 

"  I  give  you  my  word  to  go  direct  to  Paris." 

"Without  holding  any  communication 
with  her  ?^^  demanded  Mr.  Grranby,  turning 
a  scowling  look  on  his  face — "  for  that,  as 
well  as  your  instant  departure  from  England, 
is  what  I  require,  what  I  insist  upon." 

Ealph  paused  a  moment. 

"  You  have  my  promise,"  he  then  said,  in 
a  stern  voice. 
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It  was  more  than  he  wished  to  yield ; 
for  he  had  intended  to  write  from  the  first 
station  to  Letty,  by  a  special  messenger,  and 
tell  her  all  that  was  in  his  heart  and  mind, 
entreating  her  concurrence,  and  till  this  was 
done  he  should  be  in  misery.  He  must  now 
delay  his  appeal  till  he  arrived  in  Paris.  But 
this,  after  the  bitter  pang  of  parting,  seemed 
a  small  sacrifice ;  and  having  gone  so  far  to 
soothe  his  uncle,  he  thought  it  better  to 
consent. 

They  stopped,  as  he  proposed,  at  the  cot- 
tage where  he  had  been  lodging,  to  get  his 
portmanteau,  and  then  drove  on  to  Totness. 
Mr.  Granby  allowed  the  journey  to  be  com- 
pleted in  silence,  which  his  nephew  had  no 
wish  to  disturb.  Indeed,  each  fell  into  a 
train  of  thought,  that  referred  more  to  the 
future  than  the  present,  for  each  was  con- 
sidering how,  in  the  long  run,  he  could 
thwart  the  other;  and,  while  Mr.  Grranby 
determined  that  Ealph  should  be  perma- 
nently separated  from  Letty,  Ealph  resolved 
that  the  separation  should  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. 
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The  Squire  did  not  again  open  the  sub- 
ject, though  his  sullen  air  proved  it  to  be 
in  his  mind,  and  he  showed  on  reaching  the 
railway  that  he  still  distrusted  Ralph,  by 
waiting  till  the  train  bore  him  away. 

But  Ealph  had  no  thought  of  loitering. 
On  the  contrary,  he  burned  to  be  on  foreign 
soil,  that,  freed  from  his  promise  to  his 
uncle,  he  might  write  to  Letty ;  and  he  no 
sooner  set  foot  in  France  than  he  fulfilled 
this  duty.  He  conjured  Letty  to  send  an 
answer  to  Paris,  assuring  him  of  her  un- 
shaken love.  That  she  would  promptly 
comply  he  did  not  once  doubt,  and  he 
counted  the  moments  till  the  return  post. 
But  the  post  arrived  without  a  letter  from 
Letty,  though,  to  his  greater  annoyance,  it 
brought  one  from  Mr.  Glranby,  urging  him 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Constantinople. 
Ralph  remained  in  Paris  for  the  next  post 
— and  the  next,  and  so  through  a  week, 
passing  the  time,  day  after  day,  in  the  same 
fever  of  expectation  and  hope  and  fear. 
Was  Letty  offended?  had  his  explanation 
failed  to  justify  the  course  he  took,  and  con- 
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vince  lier  of  its  expediency  ?  or  was  slie  pre- 
vented from  writing  to  him  by  her  father  ? 
Hour  by  hour  he  racked  himself  with  these 
questions,  and  tried  to  see  his  way  to  a  con- 
clusion. At  last,  the  time  arrived  when  he 
must  either  start  for  the  East,  or  break  with 
his  uncle ;  and  again  and  again  weighing 
every  point — and  more  bewildered  and  more 
distracted  than  ever — he  finally  left  Letty 
behind. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

LETTY   AND    HER   FATHER. 

Letty,  after  tlie  scene  with  her  stepmother, 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  her  own 
room,  where  Mrs.  Eivers  left  her  undis- 
turbed, at  the  same  time  taking  care  that 
she  received  every  attention. 

Letty  regarded  this  treatment  as  the 
greatest  kindness.  The  collision  on  her  re- 
turn was  unavoidable,  and  she  felt  that  her 
stepmother  had  not  carried  it  beyond  war- 
rant, and  Mrs.  Eivers  now  took  exactly  the 
course  she  desired,  leaving  her  alone,  and 
out  of  sight,  so  that  she  might  hide  her 
mortification,  and  meet  no  scorn  but  her 
own.  Not  that  she  considered  any  part  of 
her  conduct  deserved  scorn,  but  this  was 
provoked  by  the  result,  which  covered  her 
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with  humiliation.  And,  in  the  passion  of 
the  moment,  she  not  only  felt  humbled,  hut 
degraded.  She  heaved  with  shame.  How- 
ever leniently  she  judged  herself — even  had 
she  wholly  absolved  herself,  (which  she  was 
far  from  doing)  she  saw  how  her  acts  would 
appear  to  others,  and  the  thought  made  her 
recoil.  The  world  forgives  to  success,  and 
any  crookedness  in  the  way  is  forgotten,  but 
those  who  fail  must  answer  for  every  flaw. 
Letty  had  strayed  from  the  beaten  track, 
and  she  knew  that  in  viewing  her  clandes 
tine  engagement,  and  the  stolen  match,  the 
world  would  take  no  account  of  her  love,  or 
her  trust,  or  her  exceptional  position,  but 
see  only  her  deviation.  Who  could  guess 
the  reasons  which  extenuated,  and  all  but 
justified  her  conduct  ?  It  has  already  been 
said  that  complete  justification  she  did  not 
claim,  for  her  romance,  in  its  wildest  flight, 
never  ignored  either  her  allegiance  to  her 
father,  or  suppressed  her  own  sensitiveness. 
And  how  could  these  instincts  be  absent 
now? 

Hard  were  it  to  bear  her  burden  with  all 

5—2 
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the  support  to  be  derived  from  requited  af- 
fection, but  the  reflection  that  this  was  not 
hers — that  Ealph's  love  had  snapped  at  the 
first  strain,  rendered  it  unendurable.  What 
bitterness  in  the  remembrance  that  she  had 
twined  her  hands  round  his  arm,  and  in  the 
presence  of  her  father  and  his  uncle,  ofiered 
to  go  with  him  into  the  world,  and  that  he 
made  no  response — even  parted  from  her 
without  adieu  !  If  she  blushed  to  have  this 
known  in  her  own  family,  and  in  his,  what 
ignominy  to  have  it  become  a  public  talk  ! 
Well  might  she  bury  her  face ;  for  all  the 
sensibilities  of  her  nature  were  shamed  ! 

Yet  after  some  hours  of  this  distraction,  her 
love  began  to  suggest  a  gentler  judgment  of 
Ealph.  She  recalled  all  he  said  in  his  first 
explanation,  about  his  delicate  relations  with 
his  uncle,  and  what  they  involved,  and  she 
did  not  omit  to  I'ecal,  too,  what  accompanied 
this  statement,  his  loving  vows.  Even  now 
the  fervent  words  were  music  to  her  heart, 
and  awoke  a  momentary  thrill.  Yes,  they 
lured  her  for  an  instant  from  her  misery, 
like  a  charm — like  an  echo   from  another 
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sphere.  Then,  could  she  allow  herself  to 
precipitately  condemn  Ealph  ?  His  behavi- 
our seemed  inexcusable — almost  unfeeling, 
but  this  ought  rather  to  convince  her  it  was 
prompted  by  a  motive  of  hidden  weight,  of 
which  he  would  not  leave  her  in  ignorance. 
Soon  she  would  receive  a  letter,  clearing  up 
the  mystery,  and  renewing  those  dear  vows 
— now  invested  with  sanctity  !  What  a 
relief  she  found  in  the  expectation  !  what 
consolation  !  what  fortitude  1  Yet  this  re- 
turn of  hope  was  winged  with  the  agony  of 
suspense.  The  dove  had  come  back,  but  the 
waters  were  still  around,  and  afforded  no 
resting-place.  Oh !  the  torture  of  those 
moments,  those  weary,  halting  hours  !  the 
alternative  of  expectation  and  misgiving,  and 
still,  still  disappointment.  So  she  waited  for 
seven  days  more.  Then  the  dove  of  hope 
was  gone,  and  she  had  received  no  olive 
leaf. 

And  now  all  life  seemed  to  change,  to 
darken  and  fade.  She  no  longer  thought 
of  how  she  stood  to  the  world,  or  of  the 
theme  she  afforded  to  idle  tongues.     She  had 
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lost  her  love,  her  heart,  her  trust  and  faith. 
She  was  forsaken  and  betrayed.  In  the 
balance  with  this,  the  censure,  and  scorn, 
and  contempt  of  outsiders  weighed  not  a 
feather — were  not  counted  nor  remembered. 
How  had  she  escaped  this  sensation  in  her 
first  misery  ?  Was  it  because  she  then  saw 
nothing  but  her  humiliation,  or  because  a 
latent  belief  in  Ealph  lingered  unseen  in 
her  heart  ?  Mystery  not  to  be  fathomed. 
All  she  now  recollected  was  her  betrayed 
love  :  everything  else  was  stupefaction. 

She  was  sitting  alone  in  the  parlour,  when 
her  reverie  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  her 
father.  He  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  his  troubled  look  imported  that  it  re- 
lated to  her.  Instantly  she  sprang  up,  and 
caught  his  hands  in  her  own. 

"  I  fear  I  have  brought  upon  you  some 
new  unhappiness,  papa,"  she  said.  "  Don't 
hesitate  to  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  It  may  be  more  than  you  can  bear  in 
your  present  dejection,  Letty,"  replied  Mr. 
Elvers. 

"  Look   at   me,   and   see   if  I   am   such 
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a  child,"  rejoined  Letty  in  despairing 
tones. 

"  I  see  you  liave  lost  your  blitheness  and 
your  sunny  beaming  smile,  which  always 
cheered  and  gladdened  me.  But  you  haven't 
lost  your  tenderness,  my  darling." 

"  Ah  !  can  you  call  me  darling  now  ?" 

"  Never  with  more  truth." 

"  And  I  have  been  so  undutiful !" 

"  I  won't  acquit  you  of  all  blame,"  said 
Mr.  Eivers,  pressing  her  burning  cheek  on 
his  breast,  "  but  your  fault  was  not  great, 
and  I  find  excuses  for  it.  Innocence  is 
easily  misled." 

"  But  I  had  you  to  look  to,  you,  the  best, 
kindest,  dearest  of  guides,"  said  Letty  now 
with  flowing  tears.  "  Why,  why  did  I 
shrink  from  you  ?  why  did  I  not  tell  you 
all  ?  You  excuse  me,  dear  papa,  but  how 
can  I  excuse  myself?" 

"  Turn  your  thoughts  where  we  all  need 
excuse,  and  where  there  is  One  ever  ready 
to  plead  for  us.  Seek  forgiveness  there,  my 
child,  and  ask  also  that  you  may  have 
strength  to  bear  the  penalty." 
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"  Would  it  could  fall  on  myself  alone  !" 
exclaimed  Letty.  t 

"  On  you  it  must  fall  hardest.  And  if 
this  embitters  my  feelings  against  him  who 
led  you  into  it,  if  it  calls  up  to  my  lips — " 

The  lips  were  covered  with  trembling 
fingers. 

"  Eemember — oh  !  remember  he  is  my 
husband !"  cried  Letty. 

"That  is  uncertain — he  has  left  it  in 
doubt,"  rejoined  Mr.  Eivers,  holding  up  the 
letter.     "  Can  you  endure  so  much  ?" 

He  suffered  her  to  take  the  letter,  and 
though  it  shook  in  her  hand,  she  read  it 
with  steady  gaze. 

"Mr.  Eivers, 
"Sir— 

"  I  HAVE  obtained  a  legal  opinion 

as  to  the  ceremony  which  passed  between 
your  daughter  and  Mr.  Ealph  Byrne- Grranby, 
and  I  am  advised  to  notify  you  that  I  do 
not  recognise  it  as  a  marriage,  and  that  I 
shall  instantly  take  steps  to  obtain  a  decree 
for  its  annulment, 

"  Eeginald  Byrne-Granby." 
Granby  Hall,  July. 
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A  flicker  of  light  passed  over  Letty's  face. 

"  Do  you  think  this  can  be  done  ?"  she 
said. 

"I  believe — I  hope  not/'  answered  Mr. 
Eivers. 

Letty  was  silent  a  moment. 

"  Why  should  you  hope  not,  papa  ?"  she 
then  said  falteringly. 

"  Can  you  ask  ?"  cried  Mr.  Eivers  with 
wondering  look,  "  after  making  such  sacri- 
fices, after  showing  and  vowing  such  love, 
are  you  content  to  be  renounced?  This 
would  be  a  blot  upon  you,  a  stigma,  and — " 

He  stopped,  for  she  was  clinging  to  his 
breast. 

"  Better  that  I  should  be  blotted,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  than  tied  where  I  was  not  only 
unloved,  but  deemed  an  incumbrance,  where 
I  should  be  constantly  under  the  shadow  of 
this  fate,  and  where,  if  my  heart  did  not 
break,  some  moment  of  frenzy  might  drive 
me  to  end  my  bondage  and  my  life  in  one 
mad  instant." 

"This  is  the  view  of  despair,  not  of 
reason,  Letty,  and  still  less  can  it  be  sane- 
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tioned  by  religion.  Take  your  lot,  dear 
child,  in  a  spirit  of  meekness,  patience,  and 
endurance,  then  strength  will  be  given  you. 
And  m}^  duty  is  clear.  You  have  married 
Ealph  Granby,  and  I  uphold  the  marriage, 
and  shall  defend  it  in  a  court  of  law.  Ealph 
Granby  may  read  the  bond :  you  will  stand 
by  your  vows." 

"  By  you,  by  my  own,  own  papa  ! "  She 
clasped  her  arms  round  him,  and  then 
darted  from  the  room. 


CHAPTEE    XII. 

A    COUNTRY    POST-OFFICE. 

Bradley  had  not  appeared  in  these  scenes, 
but  though  out  of  sight  he  knew  all  that 
went  on,  having  met  Bet  Kedge  on  her 
leaving  Mrs.  Rivers,  and  heard,  at  one  and 
the  same  moment,  of  the  flight  of  Letty  and 
the  pursuit  by  her  father.  Hurrying  to  the 
Hall,  he  learnt  how  the  farmer  had  been 
joined  there  by  Mr.  Grranby,  and  he  was 
subsequently  told  by  the  Squire  of  Ralph's 
departure,  when  inquiry  at  Stoke  Grabriel 
made  him  acquainted  with  what  occurred  in 
the  vestry.  In  the  end,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Ralph,  though  he  had  gone 
away,  maintained  an  understanding  with 
Letty,  keeping  her  under  his  influence  by 
letters.     The  correspondence  would  be  fos- 
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tered  by  her  father,  whose  behaviour  in  the 
transaction  Bradley  continued  to  view  as 
finesse,  and  whom  he  now  regarded  with 
rooted  hate.  But  there  was  no  change  in 
his  love  for  Letty.  This  remained  deep, 
burning,  and  ungovernable,  urging  him  to 
acts  which  he  would  once  have  thought 
heinous,  but  now  regarded  as  justifiable,  and 
as  forced  upon  him  by  the  treachery  of  his 
adversaries.  Fanatics  of  every  creed  hold  one 
catholic  doctrine,  that  a  good  end  warrants 
a  little  strain  on  the  means,  and  this  belief 
Bradley  fortified  with  Scripture  examples, 
such  as  the  frauds  of  Jacob  on  Isaac  and 
Laban,  and  the  treasons  of  Jail  and  Judith. 
Grace  gave  him  the  right  to  constitute  him- 
self a  temporary  Providence.  True,  he  was 
drawn  after  Letty  by  his  love,  but  this  love 
blended  with  a  wish  to  enrol  her  among  the 
converted,  and,  consequently,  came  from  a 
divine  leading.  So  he  was  doing  Heaven 
a  service  when,  even  by  crooked  acts,  he 
foiled  the  designs  of  the  wicked,  though  his 
intervention  turned  the  balance  in  his  own 
favour. 
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Mr.  Grranby's  intention  to  take  proceed- 
ings for  the  annulment  of  the  marriage  con- 
firmed him  in  this  view,  seeming  to  give  it 
the  sanction  of  a  miracle,  and  leading  him 
to  wonder  at  the  unexpected  paths  opened 
to  the  elect.  He  had  only  to  persevere,  and 
time  and  Heaven  would  reward  his  con- 
stancy and  his  faith.  Suddenly  he  thought 
of  intercepting  one  of  the  letters  which  he 
imagined  to  be  passing  between  Ralph  and 
Letty ;  when,  acquainted  with  their  plans, 
he  should  be  better  prepared  for  the  struggle, 
and  he  no  sooner  conceived  the  idea  than  he 
hastened  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Bet 
Kedge. 

He  found  Bet  engaged  on  her  morning 
pipe,  and  she  took  a  couple  of  meditative 
whifis  before  she  replied  to  his  proposal. 

"  Yer  see,  Ise  cribbed  one  letter  already," 
she  said,  at  length,  "  and  it  were  for  Kitty 
Barter,  and  hers  making  a  rare  work  that  it 
baint  come  to  her,  and  I  doubt  Mary  Stair 
'11  be  a  deal  sharper  with  the  letters  for  the 
futur'." 

Bet  was  stopped  in  her  speech  by  a  knock 
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at  the  door,  whereupon  she  went  to  the  case- 
ment and  peered  out,  and  then  returned  to 
Bradley  with  a  craftier  look. 

"  Thou  just  go  out  back  master,"  she 
said,  "  and  Ise  think  this  over,  for  here  be  a 
body  'ull  help  I  a  bit.  Thou  come  in  again 
to-morrow." 

Bradley,  who  had  no  wish  to  be  seen  in 
her  company,  obeyed,  leaving  her  alone  in 
the  room.  Bet  sat  down  on  her  stool,  beck- 
oned a  cat  to  each  shoulder,  and  bent  for- 
ward on  her  broomstick,  just  as  the  door  re- 
ceived another  knock. 

"  Knock  again  to  make  three,"  she  cried, 
"  and  then  come  in,  Mary  Stair." 

The  visitor  was,  indeed,  the  post-woman, 
who  followed  the  prescribed  formula,  and 
then  entered,  but  recoiled  at  sight  of  Bet's 
fusion  with  the  cats. 

"  Why,  you's  never  frightened  o'  Tom 
and  Suke,  Mary  Stair !"  laughed  the  hag, 
holding  up  a  finger  to  her  cats,  while  she 
bent  lower  over  her  broomstick.  *'  There, 
come  in  wi'  thee,  and  sit  'ee  down  on  the 
bed,  for  yer'd  find  this  here  stool  ha'  got 
the  jolts." 
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"  I'll  stand,  thank  'ee,  Mrs.  Kedge,"  re- 
plied the  post-woman.  "It's  very  strange 
now  you'd  know  it  was  me  at  the  door." 

"  May  be  I  know  a  bit  o'  your  errand, 
too." 

"Do  you,  though?  And  you's  find  it 
out  from  the  planets,  I  expect  ?" 

"Yer  right,  Mary.  But  I  baint  got  it 
thorough  yet.  I  see  yer's  had  a  loss — and 
that's  all,  excepting  thee'll  suffer  grief  if  yer 
don't  get  yer  lot  back  again." 

"  That's  just  it.  I've  lost  a  letter  that 
comed  for  that  hussey,  Kitty  Barter,  and 
you'd  think  it  had  a  hundred  poun'  in  it 
from  the  fuss  her  makes — and  goin'  to  write 
to  the  London  post-office,  too.  It  used  to 
be  a  hangin'  business,  but  now  'taint  more 
than  transporting,  I  believe,  and  that's  bad 
enough.  I  wish  you'd  insult  the  planets 
about  it,  Mrs.  Kedge." 

"  It  'ull  cost  'ee  money." 

"  A  matter  of  five  shilling,  I  expect  ?" 

"  To  get  the  letter  back  'ull  be  ten." 

"  I'll  give  thee  ten,"  said  Mrs.  Stair,  rue- 
fully. "  When  'ull  thee  get  back  the  letter  ?" 
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"I  can't  say,  for  certain  sure.  May  be  to- 
morrow, or  it  mightn't  be  for  a  week.  Ill 
tell  'ee  what  us  must  do.  Ise  be  in  yer 
little  room  in  the  morning  when  the  post- 
bag  comes ;  and  then  stand  aback  to  the 
table,  and  lay  the  letters  down,  one  on  an- 
other, calling  out  the  names,  and  Ise  rule 
yer  planet  all  the  time :  so  when  yer  done, 
thee  look  on  your  right  side,  and  if  Kitty 
Barter's  letter  baint  there,  the  charm  'ull 
have  to  be  worked  next  day  again." 

"  111  do  your  bidding,"  said  Mrs.  Stair, 
much  impressed  by  the  scheme.  "  Youll 
be  up  by  eight  o'clock,  please  Mrs.  Kedge." 

Bet  kept  the  appointment,  stamping  into 
Mrs.  Stair's  shop  as  the  clock  was  striking. 
The  post-bag  had  just  been  delivered,  and 
was  already  deposited  in  the  inner  room,  to 
which  the  post-woman  was  hurrying,  when 
Bet,  seizing  her  arm,  intimated  that  they 
must  enter  backwards.  In  this  manner  they 
accordingly  proceeded,  and  reaching  the 
table,  took  their  stations  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. Mrs.  Stair  then  began  dealing  out 
the  letters  behind,  first  reading  off  the  ad- 
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dresses,  while  Bet  listened,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  "  planet"  in  order  by  waving 
her  broomstick.  Thus  several  letters  had 
been  thrown  on  the  table,  when  both  the 
women  gave  a  little  start. 

"  Mrs.  E.  Byrne-Granby,  care  of  Oliver 
Eivers,  Esq.,  Orchard  Farm,  Chesney, 
Devon,  England." 

The  charm  imposed  silence  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process,  which  was  a  severe 
strain  on  Mrs.  Stair,  now  burning  to  speak, 
and  so  taken  up  by  this  new  wonder,  that 
when  the  last  moment  came,  she  almost  for- 
got to  look  on  her  right  side  for  the  effect  of 
the  witchcraft.  But  look  she  did,  and  then 
opened  her  eyes  still  wider,  for  there  lay  the 
missing  letter  to  Kitty  Barter. 

"  Well,  I  never !"  she  exclaimed,  seizing 
the  letter  with  both  her  hands. 

"You's  got  it  quick,"  said  Bet.  "But 
us  mustn't  talk  now,  or  there'll  be  mischief. 
Just  give  I  the  ten  shilling,  and  there's  an 
end." 

The  money  came  very  hard  from  the 
post-woman,  now   she   had    got    back   the 
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letter ;  but  she  was  too  mucli  afraid  of  Bet 
to  aiake  a  demur,  and  it  was  scrupulously 
paid.  Bet  reached  her  hovel  with  a  half 
sovereign  in  her  pocket,  and  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  R.  Byrne  Granby  in  her  sleeve. 

She  knew  that  she  would  be  followed  by 
the  post-woman,  and  calling  her  cats,  she 
seated  herself  in  form,  to  await  the  visit. 
Soon  there  was  a  hurried  knock  at  the  door, 

"  Turn  round  on  yer  right  foot,  Mary 
Stair,  and  step  in  with  yer  left,"  cried  the 
Wise  Woman. 

Mrs.  Stair  was  so  flurried,  that  she  ex- 
actly inverted  the  formula,  turning  on  her 
left  foot,  and  stepping  in  with  the  right, 
but  the  blunder  was  happily  unattended  by 
any  catastrophe. 

"  Ise  know  what  yer  comed  for,  Mary," 
said  Bet.  "  Thee  can't  find  the  letter  for 
Mrs.  Byrne  Granby  !" 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Kedge,  I  be  ruined !"  cried 
the  post-woman,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  No,  yer  baint,  because  the  letter  were 
only  a  sham,  put  in  yer  hand  by  the  Evil 
One.     But  I  kept  rulin'  yer  planet,  and  he 
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were  forced  to  take  it  off  again  :  else  you'd 
ha'  died  afore  a  month.  I  couldn't  tell  yer 
up  there,  but  here  my  tongue  be  free." 

This  explanation  comforted  the  post- 
woman,  but  before  she  could  realise  its  full 
import,  she  required  it  to  be  repeated,  and 
even  given  in  more  detail,  which  but  little 
incommoded  Bet.  At  last  she  went  off, 
and  the  Wise  Woman  was  left  in  possession 
of  her  spoil,  and  pluming  herself  aloud 
on  her  dexterity.  The  afternoon  brought 
Bradley,  to  share  her  exultation. 

"A  letter  for  Mrs.  Granby,  at  Orchard 
farm  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  wonder,  on  hearing 
the  news,  "  and  in  your  hands  !"  He  was 
about  to  aslv  how  she  came  by  it,  but  recol- 
lected this  had  better  remain  untold,  and 
simply  added,  "  Let  me  see  it." 

"  I  can't  give  it  for  nowt,"  answered 
Bet,  producing  the  billet.  "  The  price  'ull 
be  two  poun'." 

Bradley  drew  forth  his  purse. 

"  Grive  me  the  letter,  and  here  are  three," 
he  said,  tendering  the  money. 

The   exchange   was   made,   and   Bradley 
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clutched  the  epistle  so  eagerly,  that  Bet, 
quick  of  apprehension  in  such  cases,  saw  it 
was  not  a  moment  to  speak  further,  as  his 
mind  could  take  in  nothing  else ;  so  she 
allowed  him  to  depart,  though  intimating 
that,  if  he  wished  to  reap  the  full  profit  of 
the  incident,  he  should  visit  her  again  next 
day. 

A  rapid  walk  carried  him  out  of  sight  of 
the  hovel,  when  he  opened  the  letter,  and 
read  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  its 
loving  contents.  The  effect  on  himself 
might  be  judged  from  his  lurid  glance, 
rigid  face,  and  cleniihed  hands. 


CHAPTEE   XIII. 

THE   VILLAGE    APOTHECARY. 

Although  Mr.  Eivers  thought  it  judicious 
to  condemn  the  view   Letty  took    of   her 
future,  as  the  wife  of  an  unloving  husband, 
and  also  deemed  it  his  duty  to  uphold  the 
marriage  before  the  law,  he  considered  her 
sentiments  right  in  the  main,   and,  there- 
fore,   did    not    bring    forward   the    subject 
again.     His  protest  had  been  made  rather 
to  remind  her  of  the  precepts  of  religion 
than  to  change  her  opinions.    He  wished  her 
to  accept  her  appointed  lot  with  resignation, 
if  she  could  not  embrace  it  from  choice,  and 
he  knew   that,   however  tried  at  first,  she 
would  in  the  end  find  a  consolation  in  this 
course,  because  it  insured  the  approval  of 
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her  own  conscience.  One  so  sensitive  natu- 
rally shrank  from  a  destiny  which  would  be  a 
perpetual  goad  on  her  soul,  and  Mr.  Rivers 
understood  she  might  entertain  such  a  feel- 
ing, and  yet  cherish  the  same  attachment 
to  Ralph.  He  was  not  disposed,  however, 
that  she  should  suffer  in  anticipation,  by 
being  left  to  brood  over  her  prospects,  and 
he  consulted  with  his  wife  as  to  some  mode 
of  intervention.  Mrs.  Rivers  suggested  the 
companionship  of  Alice,  and  he  determined 
to  walk  over  to  Chesney,  and  invite  Alice  to 
spend  a  week  at  the  farm.  The  good  matron 
had  not  forgotten  her  conflict  with  Alice, 
but,  besides  feeling  that  Alice's  complicity 
with  Letty  arose  out  of  their  friendship, 
and  should  be  judged  leniently,  she  remem- 
bered deep  obligations  to  Alice's  father, 
who,  in  the  dark  time  of  her  widowhood, 
had  been  her  pillar  of  support.  So  she 
wrote  a  note  by  her  husband,  to  second  his 
invitation,  and  as  an  assurance  to  the  young 
girl  against  any  resuscitation  of  grievances 
during  her  visit. 

Mr.  Mead,  though  he  had  only  an  apo- 
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tbecary's  diploma,  practised  as  a  doctor,  and 
everywhere  received  that  title,  which,  in- 
deed, if  skill  and  success  were  qualifications, 
he  merited.  And  he  aspired  to  be  something 
higher,  namely,  a  philosopher,  to  which  dig- 
nity he  also  advanced  strong  claims,  since, 
apart  from  his  Christianity,  he  believed  no- 
thing but  what  was  incredible.  Some  averred 
that  he  first  took  to  this  habit  on  becoming 
a  widower ;  others  that  he  acquired  it  in  his 
student  days,  and  brought  it  into  the  country 
to  astonish  the  natives,  an  effect  it  brilliantly 
accomplished.  For  what  he  believed  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  testifying,  and 
the  latest  theory  invented,  or  the  last  dis- 
covery in  physics,  fell  from  his  lips  to  con- 
found farmers,  and  open  the  mouths  of  rus- 
tics in  general.  The  truth  is,  the  "  doctor  " 
w^as  a  bit  of  a  humourist  and,  in  his  young 
days,  dragged  these  novelties  into  his  dis- 
course for  fun,  till,  in  course  of  years,  the 
habit  became  so  rooted,  that  now  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  when  he  spoke  in  jest  and 
when  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Eivers  found  him  in  his  surgery — 
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popularly  known  as  the  "  'spensary " — 
where  the  apothecary,  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  his  assistant,  was  doing  duty 
among  the  bottles.  But  he  dropped  this 
task  to  welcome  the  farmer. 

"  We  have  all  been  sadly  bothered  by 
this  business,"  he  said,  after  inquiring  about 
Mrs.  Eivers  and  Letty ;  "  and  as  for  Alice, 
I  should  have  given  her  a  good  rating,  only 
she  has  been  crying  her  eyes  out.  And, 
after  all,  girls  will  be  girls." 

"  Don'fc  suppose  we  blame  Alice,"  replied 
Mr.    Eivers.      "Such    friends    as    she    and 
Letty  are,  she  was  naturally  her  confidante 
and  can  I  complain  that  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment she  became  her  guardian  ?" 

"That  is  the  way  to  look  at  it.  You 
don't  understand  the  law  of  necessity, 
Rivers,  but  somehow  you  jump  to  right 
conclusions.  We  come  to  the  same  judg- 
ment from  different  grounds.  You  acquit 
Alice  on  account  of  her  friendship,  I  be- 
cause she  couldn't  help  it." 

"  I  say  she  couldn't  help  it,  too." 

"  Bravo  !     Now  we  end  what  seemed  our 
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endless  discussion,  and  you  are  convinced. 
For  if  3^ou  admit  necessity  in  one  instance, 
you  give  up  the  argument/' 

"I  admit  a  necessity  here,  from  friend- 
ship, but  not  from  an  irresistible  law." 

"  You  allow  the  fact,  and  the  fact  carries 
the  principle.  This  is  how  we  have  come 
at  the  principle,  there  being  proof  that  two 
persons  in  a  thousand  break  their  legs :  one 
and  three  quarters  in  a  thousand  dislocate 
their  arms,  half  a  man  in  a  thousand  goes 
to  prison,  one-tenth  of  a  man  in  a  thousand 
is  hanged,  and  four  hundred  in  a  thousand 
kill  themselves  by  drinking." 

"  I  am  very  sorr}^  to  hear  it." 

"  There  are  the  figures,"  resumed  the 
apothecary.  "  They  keep  their  regular 
number ;  they  don't  vary  or  run  riot ;  so 
prove  they  are  inevitable.  We  shall  come 
at  the  mechanism  by  and  bye.  I  believe  it 
is  seated  in  the  brain,  and  we  know  the 
brain  is  largely  composed  of  phosphorus,  but 
how  this  is — is — " 

"  Set  going,"  suggested  Mr.  Eivers. 

"Agitated,"    continued   the  philosopher. 
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disdaining  assistance,  "  we  liave  yet  to  dis- 
cover." 

"  And  you  will  take  a  very  long  time 
about  it." 

"  Now  you  go  into  another  subject. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  time.  As  for  the 
brain,  we  have  made  a  beginning  in  the 
phosphorus,  and  any  moment  may  carry  us 
further." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Wingfield,  who  came 
from  Totness,  for  the  double  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  apothecary  and  courting  Alice, 
and  Mr.  Eivers  decided  to  further  his  design 
by  asking  him  to  accompany  both  Alice  and 
her  father  to  the  farm  to  drink  tea.  The 
invitation  w^as  accepted,  and  they  went  in 
search  of  Alice.  That  young  lady,  hearing 
the  Pastor's  voice,  stole  up-stairs,  for  the 
object  young  ladies  consider  to  be  neces- 
sary before  presenting  themselves — namely, 
self-examination  at  the  glass,  which  is 
called  arranging  their  hair.  Alice  found 
herself  in  faultless  order,  and,  as  soon  as 
she    got   into   good  breath,   reappeared   in 
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her  best  looks — a  little  demure,  as  became  a 
pastoress  expectant,  but  with  a  vein  of 
coquetry  in  her  eye. 

Eemembering  her  encounter  with  Mrs. 
Eivers,  and  what  had  occurred  since,  Alice 
was  rather  cool  about  the  invitation ;  but 
her  face  cleared  when  the  farmer,  after 
speaking  on  his  own  account,  delivered  his 
wife's  note.  She  at  once  signified  her  readi- 
ness to  go,  and  inquired  tenderly  about 
Letty,  whom  Mr.  Kivers's  report  made  her 
impatient  to  join. 

"  I  am  glad  you  will  be  with  her  a  few 
days,''  said  the  Pastor,  speaking  to  Alice 
apart ;  "  for  she  is  under  a  great  sorrow,  one 
out  of  ordinary  experience,  and  she  will  find 
comfort  in  your  sympathy.  Such  visita- 
tions are  very  trying,  but  they  teach  us  we 
should  be  thankful  for  them,  too,  for  they 
give  our  nature  a  beautiful  ministry,  ele- 
vating ourselves  in  the  help  we  afford  others. 
For  strength,  for  fortitude,  for  grace,  we 
must  look  above  ;  but  wisely  is  it  ap- 
pointed that  we  shall  look  to  each  other  for 

pity." 
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"  I  know  all  things  are  appointed,  and  all 
in  wisdom,"  replied  Alice ;  "  and  I  know 
we  are  intended  to  be  mutually  helping ; 
but  isn't  it  thinking  too  much  of  ourselves 
to  believe  this  makes  us  good  ?" 

"  Wherefore  should  it  be  ?  To  do  what 
we  believe  makes  us  good,  is  to  be  good.  We 
are  acting  under  the  highest  motive ;  we 
seek  the  noblest  end.  The  Pharisee  erred 
not  in  fasting  twice  a  week,  and  giving 
tithe  of  all  he  possessed,  but  in  doing  this, 
not  because  he  thought  it  made  him  good, 
but  to  be  esteemed  of  men.  Zaccheus,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  allowed  to  claim  credit 
for  his  good  actions,  because  he  did  them 
for  their  own  sake." 

"  I  go  to  Letty  for  her  own  sake,  but  it 
is  for  my  own,  too,"  said  Alice ;  "  and  I 
can't  pretend  to  any  goodness  in  it." 

But  as  she  left  the  room  to  dress,  Isaac 
Wingfield  thought  no  one  ever  was  led  by 
kinder  instincts, 

Alice  was  not  long  absent,  and  her  father 
being  now  ready,  the  whole  party  set  off, 
walking  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 


CHAPTER   XIY. 

ALICE    WITH  LETTY. 

Alice  and  her  father  and  her  lover  equally 
liked  to  chat  with  Mr.  Eivers,  and,  viewing 
his  bright  face,  they  saw  nothing  of  the 
gloom  in  his  mind.  He  was  one  who  never 
cast  his  burden  upon  others,  not  only  bear- 
ing it  uncomplaining,  but  hiding  it  from 
view,  so  that  he  always  seemed  at  ease. 
Thus  he  preserved  the  same  open  look  and 
cheerful  air  when  most  men  would  have 
sunk*,  and  he  could  be  in  no  situation  in 
which  his  thoughtfulness  for  others  would 
not  take  him  constantly  out  of  himself. 

Soon  they  arrived  at  the  farm,  where  Alice 
did  not  meet  Mrs.  Rivers  without  a  little 
awkwardness,  and,  though  she  quickly  ral- 
lied, she  was  glad  to  escape  with  Letty. 
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A  few  minutes  sufficed  for  Letty  to  tell 
her  of  the  doubt  which  huug  over  her  mar- 
riage and  the  threatened  divorce.  Alice 
knew  not  what  to  say  to  this  news,  but  it 
seemed  very  dismal,  so  she  began  to  cry, 
which,  making  Letty  cry  too,  Alice  felt  to 
to  be  a  very  poor  way  of  being  good,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pastor's  admonition,  and  she  put 
a  restraint  on  herself  forthwith. 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Ealph  agrees  to  these 
proceedings  ?"  she  said,  at  length,  in  despe- 
ration, having  tried  in  vain  to  shape  some 
thread  of  consolation. 

"  How  can  I  think  otherwise  ?"  replied 
Letty.  "  He  has  gone  ;  he  left  me  without 
a  word  ;  and  I  haven't  heard  from  him  since. 
Surely  this  shows  he  agrees  to  it — or,  at 
least,  that  he  submits." 

Letty  looked  at  Alice,  as  if  in  hope  she 
would  still  suggest  a  doubt,  but  Alice  did 
not  take  the  inspiration. 

"  It  is  most  unaccountable,"  she  said, 
"  loving  you  as  he  does.  You  shake  your 
head,  Letty,  but  nobody  who  saw  his  look, 
as  I  did  when  you  came  up  that  morning, 
could  doubt  his  loving  you." 
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"  Don't  call  it  love — a  boy's  whim,"  cried 
Lett  J,  her  cheek  flashing. 

"  And  can  you  call  him  a  boy  ?'* 

"  It  is  like  a  boy,  is  it  not,  to  do  what  he 
is  bid  ?  His  uncle  ordered  him  away,  and 
he  obeyed — without  remonstrance  and  with- 
out appeal !  And  can  I  think  his  love  any 
more  than  a  whim,  when  it  was  so  easily 
given  up,  and  at  such  a  moment  ?  I  say 
this  to  you,  Alley,  and  to  you  alone — for  he 
is  my  husband,  and  it  isn't  my  lips  shall  re- 
proach him.  I  was  deceived,  but  it  was  by 
myself — by  my  own  vanity,  which  brought 
me  to  believe  the  passing  flmcy  of  a  thought- 
less youth  was  a  true,  even  noble  attach- 
ment. But  he  spoke  so  fair — oh !  so  fair, 
so  manfully  1" 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  him,"  exclaimed 
Alice. 

"  I  think  he  didn't  mean  it,"  rejoined 
Letty ;  "  it  was  said  heedlessly,  and  on  the 
spur  of  what  he  felt  at  the  moment.  I  was 
his  first  love,  and  he  expended  on  me  his 
first  enthusiasm." 

"  A  first  love  is  the  truest  and  most  en- 
during." 
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"  Witli  US  girls — women  now — but  not 
with  men ;  for  to  them  it  comes  before  the 
character  is  formed.  This  I  see  too  late. 
We  grow  at  home,  and  our  impressions  are 
indelible,  because  they  are  exposed  to  no 
variation.  But  men  are  in  the  world — 
working,  travelling,  competing,  and  contend- 
ing, constantly  seeing  novelties,  undergoing 
new  experiences,  and  entering  fresh  scenes  ; 
and  how  can  we  expect  their  impressions  to 
have  the  stability  of  ours  ?  Ealph  Granby's 
couldn't  withstand  even  a  first  trial ;  how, 
then,  will  he  be  changed  when  he  returns 
from  visiting^  all  the  resorts  of  the  world ! 
And  I,  who  gave  myself  to  him,  shall  be 
still  what  I  am  now." 

"  Be  what  you  are  now,  and  he  will  be  at 
your  feet,"  exclaimed  Alice. 

The  words  brought  a  strange  look  to 
Letty's  face — so  confusing  that,  in  its  transit 
it  seemed  at  once  a  cloud  and  a  light.  But 
the  light  was  like  that  of  the  lightning,  not 
illumining,  and  leaving  gloom  behind. 

"  Shall  we  take  a  stroll  in  the  meadow  ?" 
she  said  hastily. 
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Alice  agreed,  and  they  passed  out  by  the 
back  of  the  house,  thinking  to  reach  the 
meadow  through  the  rickyard.  In  this 
spot,  however,  they  suddenly  came  on  the 
whole  company ;  Mr.  Rivers  ciceroning  the 
apothecary  through  the  barns,  while  his  wife 
showed  the  Pastor  her  fancy  fowls.  The 
two  girls  were  instantly  seen,  and  Mrs. 
Rivers  called  Alice  to  look  at  a  new  brood. 
Letty  almost  decided  to  follow,  when  she 
found  herself  confronted  by  an  unexpected 
visitor,  no  other  than  Bradley. 

Letty 's  heart  seemed  to  turn  in  her  breast. 
Her  tottering  knees  refused  to  carry  her  on ; 
and  dejected  and  unnerved,  no  longer  equal 
to  bidding  Bradley  defiance,  as  in  their  en- 
counter at  Berry  Pomeroy,  she  dreaded  their 
being  alone,  thinking  he  would  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  load  her  with  reproaches.  But 
Bradley  held  out  his  hand. 

"  You  are  in  sorrow,"  he  said :  "  I  see  it 
in  your  face,  and  will  not  ask  the  cause. 
There  is  always  cause  enough  in  this  vale 
of  tears  and  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death." 

VOL.    II.  7 
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"Yon  paint  life  so  black,  it  makes  me 
tremble,"  faltered  Letty. 

"  That  is  a  good  sign/'  returned  Bradley, 
"  it  shows  an  awakening,  and  perceiving, 
and  you  will  come  to  see  life  is  a  probation^ 
full  of  snares  and  pitfalls;  so  all  your 
thoughts  will  be  how  to  pass  from  it  to 
life  eternal." 

"  This  would  be  to  think  we  have  no  duty 
here,"  said  Letty,  in  her  despondency,  be- 
coming attracted  by  his  gloom,  "  even  that 
we  are  put  here  only  to  be  lost." 

"  So  it  verily  is  with  the  multitude.  Is 
it  not  said,  '  many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen  ?'  We  are,  in  truth,  lost  before  we 
enter  the  world,  for  we  bear  in  us  the  taint  of 
original  sin.  And  how  is  this  to  be  purged 
from  us,  before  we  are  meet  for  salvation  ? 
Surely  by  trial,  and  our  trial  is  through 
what  are  called  the  joys,  and  pleasures,  and 
hopes  of  life.  Was  not  Abraham  tried,  and 
Jacob,  and  Moses  ?  Didn't  the  chosen 
people  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness before  they  were  given  the  promised 
land  ?     So  must   we  also — going   through 
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as  great  tribulation,  and    peril,  and  weari- 
ness." 

"  The  wilderness  lay  in  their  way,  and, 
whatever  its  terrors,  gave  a  deliverance  from 
bondage.  We  can't  twist  this  history  into 
representing  our  experiences.  Too  well  I 
see  life  is  sorrowful,  but  it  seems  rather  to 
be  through  ourselves,  than  by  appointment. 
Or  why  is  the  world  so  lovely,  nature  so 
bountiful,  and  our  own  hearts  so  full  of  sen- 
sibility ?" 

**  These  are  the  very  stumbling  blocks  we 
are  to  shun  :  these  are  our  peril !  Why  do 
they  exist  ?  Why  but  to  tempt  and  destroy 
us  ?  Turn  to  Matthew,  chapter  four,  and 
you  will  see  the  Evil  One  used  them  to 
tempt  the  Lord  himself."  And  Bradley 
drew  forth  his  pocket-bible  to  exhibit  the 
passage.  "  ''  The  devil  taketh  him  up  into 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  sheweth 
him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them.'  Ah,  Letty !  close  your 
eyes  to  these  things,  and  come  into  the 
narrow  path,  where  they  are  shut  out,  and 
where  you  will  find  peace." 

7— '2 
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"  Has  it  given  this  to  you  ?"  asked  Lettj. 
"  Have  you  peace  here  ?"  And  she  touched 
her  breast. 

Bradley  dropped  his  head,  for  on  his 
breast  lay  the  intercepted  letter  from  Ealph, 
and  he  could  not  place  his  hand  in  peace, 
there.  But  they  were  now  joined  by  Mrs. 
Eivers,  who,  seeing  Bradley  with  Letty, 
felt  a  tender  prompting  to  relieve  her  step- 
daughter, and  left  Alice  to  the  care  of  the 
Pastor.  Thus  partnered,  Alice  stopped  to 
look  at  Jack  Eeeve,  thatching  a  new  rick. 
Jack  heard  her  voice,  and  under  this  spell, 
incautiously  turned  round,  when  his  hold 
slipped,  and  he  nearly  brought  the  rick 
down.  The  Pastor  threw  his  arm  round 
Alice  to  bear  her  out  of  danger,  but  Jack 
adroitly  caught  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
not  only  arrested  his  fall,  but  prevented 
further  mischief. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  was  ever  so  clumsy 
before,"  he  cried,  his  ruddy  face  at  its 
ruddiest.  "You  see,  I  wanted  to  do  two 
things  at  once.  Minister,  which  is  like  serv- 
ing two   masters,  and  you'll   read  in   the 
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Testament  the  cleverest  can't  do  that.  And 
you  won't  think  any  the  better  of  me  for 
trying  it,  Missy,"  he  added,  with  an  admir- 
ing glance  at  Alice. 

"  She  will  think  none  the  worse  of  you, 
John,"  observed  the  Pastor,  goodnaturedly. 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  smiled  Alice.  "  I 
am  sure  it  was  wonderful  how  you  seized 
the  tree  with  one  hand,  and  stayed  up  the 
rick  with  your  feet,  and  all  in  an  instant, 
with  one  spring.  Nobody  can  ever  call  you 
clumsy." 

"  If  anybody  does,  I  won't  mind  it,  after 
this,  Missy.  Isn't  it  strange  now,  Minister, 
how  a  lady,  or  almost  any  woman,  finds 
something  to  speak  up  for,  when  a  man  'ull 
only  laugh  at  you,  and  when  you're  ready 
to  kick  your  own  self?  A  woman's  bred  up 
the  same  as  men,  she  gets  more  knocked 
about,  and  yet  she's  better-hearted.  Now 
I'd  like  to  know  why  that  is." 

"  I  think  you  are  too  complimentary  to 
us,"  said  Alice,  radiantly. 

"In  the  main,  John  speaks  but  the 
truth,"  observed  the  Pastor,  "  and  the  fact 
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may  be  easily  accounted  for,  since  it  simply 
results  from  a  law  of  nature.  Some  philoso- 
pher has  said,  woman  is  what  man  makes 
her,  but  it  isn't  really  so  except  on  the 
surface  and  in  special  cases.  She  is  what 
Grod  makes  her,  gentle,  enduring,  sympa- 
thising, fashioned  to  be  man's  helpmate,  his 
partner  in  happiness,  and  his  comforter  in 
woe." 

"  You've  hit  'em  off  to  a  T,"  cried  Jack, 
*'  only  you've  left  a  bit  out,  Minister. 
There's  no  denying  they  can  mostly  take 
their  own  part,  and  that  some  of  'em  is 
terribly  aggravating — not  Missy,  meaning 
present  company,  you  know." 

Alice  and  the  Pastor  laughed,  and  nodded 
adieu  to  Jack,  as  they  walked  towards  the 
meadow.  At  the  gate  they  were  joined  by 
Letty,  and  at  the  same  moment  Harry 
Clayton  appeared  on  the  other  side. 


CHAPTER  XY. 


LETTY    AND    HARRY. 


The  impulse  that  now  brought  Harry  to  the 
farm  was  not  given  by  love,  but  ambition. 
Love,  it  is  true,  put  on  some  little  pressure, 
but  rather  as  a  memory  than  a  motive.  He 
knew  the  story  of  Letty's  marriage,  which 
rumour  spread  through  the  country,  and 
this,  while  bringing  a  conviction  that  she 
was  dearer  to  him  than  he  thought,  he 
recognised  as  placing  between  them  an  im- 
passable barrier.  It  galled  him  more  to  find 
he  had  been  beaten  by  Ralph  Granby,  and 
for  some  days  he  gave  himself  up  to  melan- 
choly, at  one  moment  embittered  by  rage 
against  Ralph,  at  another  by  resentment 
against  Letty.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
traction, a  letter  from  his  lawyer  informed 
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liini  that  his  pretensions  to  the  Granby 
estate  had  been  submitted  to  the  opinion  of 
counsel,  and  pronounced  to  stand  in  the 
same  relation  as  Mr.  Grranby's  own,  though 
an  embarrassment  was  created  by  Mr. 
Grranby  being  actually  in  possession.  Thus 
Harry  jumped  back  to  his  design  of  antici- 
pating process  of  law,  and  he  now  came  to 
the  farm  in  search  of  Jack  Eeeve,  hoping 
with  the  warrant  of  the  solicitor's  letter,  at 
last  to  secure  his  aid  in  a  forcible  seizure  of 
the  Hall. 

His  sudden  appearance  agitated  Letty, 
but  more  from  the  surprise  than  any  other 
cause.  She  saw  from  his  look  that  he  knew 
her  position,  for  the  moment  they  met,  all 
Harry's  resentment  changed  to  sympathy, 
and  his  whole  air  evinced  the  feeling.  But 
Alice  understood  that  his  presence  might  be 
trying  to  Letty  at  first,  and  she  struck  in  to 
Letty's  relief,  engaging  him  in  conversation 
with  herself  and  the  Pastor. 

At  last,  looking  round,  Harry  perceived 
that  Letty  had  not  only  loitered  behind, 
but  had  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  he  thought 
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it  a  favourable  moment  to  return  in  search 
of  Jack. 

His  path  carried  him  round  a  clump  of 
bush,  when  he  found  himself  confronting 
Letty,  who,  in  her  way  back  to  the  house, 
had  stopped  by  her  favourite  tree,  the  very 
spot  where  they  last  parted,  and  where  he 
intended  to  have  avowed  his  love  for  her. 
The  recollection  brought  a  flush  to  his  face, 
which  reminded,  Letty  of  her  own  behaviour 
on  the  occasion,  and  thinking  this  caused 
his  confusion,  she  sought  to  make  repara- 
tion. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  I  ran  away 
from  you  here  the  other  day,"  she  said,  "  so 
much  has  happened  since — " 

*'That  no  one  but  yourself  would  think 
of  others,"  cried  Harry,  rallying ;  "  and,  in 
my  case,  I  can't  allow  you  to  do  it.  Indeed, 
what  fault  there  may  be  was  mine ;  for  you 
ran  away  for  reason  good,  and  I  ought  to 
have  waited  for  your  return." 

"  You  didn't  wait,  then  ?  I  was  so  afraid 
you  might,  and  papa  charged  me  to  keep 
you  till  he  came  back  from  Chesney." 
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"  There  is  a  fate  in  these  things/'  rejoined 
Harry  abstractedly.  It  flashed  into  his 
mind  that  if  he  had  remained  so  long  with 
Letty,  he  could  not  have  avoided  suing  for 
her  love,  which,  being  already  pledged  to 
Ealph,  she  must  have  denied. 

"  In  such  trifles  !"  said  Letty  with  a 
mournful  air. 

"  Do  not  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human 
life  ?  Who  can  say  the  smallest  incident 
may  not  have  a  consequence — or  avert  one  ?" 

"  To  think  this  is  to  believe  in  fatalism," 
said  Letty,  "  and  I  see  you  will  be  quite  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Mead,  who  says  every- 
thing is  done  under  a  necessity." 

"  Then  he  is  a  necessarian,  and  my  belief 
is  totally  diflerenfc ;  for  I  don't  say  we  act 
under  a  necessity,  but  under  a  fate." 

"  Is  not  this  the  same  thing  ?" 

"  By  no  means.  According  to  the  Mead 
doctrine,  I  walked  away  the  other  day  be- 
cause I  couldn't  help  myself;  the  law  of 
necessity  compelled  me  to  go.  But  in  point 
of  fact,  I  know  I  had  the  power  to  stop  if  I 
chose." 
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"And  you  didn't  choose  !"  said  Letty, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  No  !  for  how  could  I  tell  you  would 
come  back  ?" 

"  You  were  wise  not  to  wait,"  remarked 
Letty,  thinking  that  to  confess  her  omission 
now  would  be  ungracious.  "  But  if  you 
possessed  the  power  of  choice,  how  can  you 
ascribe  the  result  to  fate  ?" 

"  Pate  decided  I  should  choose  to  go." 

"Then  fate  decided  for  you.'' 

"  No ;  for  I  first  reasoned  it  out  myself, 
and  fate,  when  it  did  interfere,  only  led  to 
the  conclusion.  Now  you  see  how  this 
differs  from  action  under  necessity  !" 

"  The  difference  is  so  superfine,  I  can't 
positively  say  I  see  it.  And,  after  all,  why 
should  fate  interpose  in  such  a  matter  ?" 

"  Exactly  !  why  should  it  ?" 

And  Harry  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  assumed  such  an  air  as  would, 
a  few  weeks  before,  have  won  Letty  to 
laugh.  But  now  all  her  blitheness  was 
gone. 

She  cast  down  her  eyes  with  an  abstracted 
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look,  and  was  silent ;  and  Harry,  so  sensi- 
tive to  visual  impressions — particularly  when 
they  took  a  form  of  beauty,  at  once  fell  into 
the  same  mood. 

"  Talking  of  fate  and  small  things,"  he 
said,  "  you  remember  the  broken  tire  of  the 
waggonette  at  Berry  Pomeroy  ?" 

"  That  had  no  connexion  with  fate,"  an- 
swered Letty  with  sudden  animation — she 
recollected  that  she  had  plighted  herself  to 
Ealph  some  hours  before  the  injury  to  the 
tire  was  discovered.  But,  as  she  uttered  the 
words,  her  face  paled,  and  it  was  with  sub- 
dued voice  she  added — "  at  least,  I  can't 
trace  the  connexion." 

*'  I  am  thinking  of  an  adventure  of  my 
own,  which  makes  the  connexion  very  clear," 
replied  Harry,  "  and  I  will  show  you  how. 
If  the  tire  hadn't  broken,  you  wouldn't  have 
stopped  all  night  at  the  mill ;  then  you  and 
Alice  wouldn't  have  wandered  out  by  moon- 
light, in  which  case  I  shouldn't  have  met 
you  ;  and  if  we  hadn't  met,  1  shouldn't  have 
been  at  a  particular  spot  at  a  certain  moment, 
which  nearly  cost  me  my  life." 
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"  Your  life  !"  exclaimed  Letty  horrified. 

"  Don't  let  it  disturb  you,"  cried  Harry, 
at  once  gratified  that  his  danger  caused  her 
agitation,  and  concerned  at  the  agitation 
itself;  "for  I  laugh  at  it  now,  and  only 
mentioned  it  to  prove  that  little  things  can 
have  serious  issues.  Some  day  I  will  tell 
you  the  story.  But,  now,  here  come  your 
papa  and  Mr.  Mead." 

He  turned  to  greet  the  two  friends,  and 
Letty,  unhinged  by  so  much  excitement, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  slip  away. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE    PASTOR    JUSTIFIES    THE    OPINION     OF     HIS 
FRIENDS. 

Alice  and  Mr.  Wingfield  continued  their 
stroll,  and  believing  Letty  and  Harry  were 
close  behind,  passed  into  the  next  meadow. 
Very  pleasant  this  stroll  was  to  the  Pastor. 
He  passionately  loved  Alice,  as  she  knew, 
and  as  nobody  could  help  seeing ;  but  he 
treated  her  rather  as  a  queen  than  a  mistress, 
and,  beholding  them  together,  one  might 
almost  believe  that  their  union,  if  ever  ac- 
complished, would  be  due  to  her  exercising 
a  queen's  prerogative,  and  herself  making 
the  proposal.  But  those  who  thoroughly 
knew  Isaac  Wingfield  would  never  form 
such  an  opinion  ;  for  it  required  only  to  be 
in  his   company  to  recognise  that  under  a 
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meek,  gentle  bearing,  be  beld  a  reserve  of 
manliness  equal  to  any  occasion.  He  sub- 
mitted to  all  Alice's  tyranny,  and  all  ber 
caprices,  in  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  feminine 
portion  of  bis  flock,  be  even  extended  bis 
adoration  to  "  tbe  ground  sbe  trod  upon  ;" 
but  tbe  same  autborities  averred  tbat  it  was 
"  her  day  now,"  and  tbat  "  Ids  would  come 
by  and  bye,"  tbereby  intimating  tbat  tbis 
lamb  in  appearance  bad  tbe  beart  of  a  lion. 

Alice  sougbt  no  royal  privileges,  but  sbe 
naturally  disliked  being  married  witbout 
baving  a  voice  in  tbe  question,  and  tbe 
knowledge  tbat  everybody  decided  sbe  was 
to  be  Mrs.  Wingfield  indisposed  ber  to  tbe 
destiny.  Nevertbeless,  sbe  fully  realised 
tbat  sbe  bad  now  arrived  at  tbe  venerable 
age  of  twenty.  Was  sbe  to  be  married,  or 
not ;  and,  if  married,  wbom  could  sbe  bave 
but  tbe  Pastor  ?  After  all,  tbey  were  used 
to  eacb  otber;  and — Alice  balf  sigbed  at 
tbe  conclusion — sbe  could  never  bring  ber- 
self  to  wound  tbat  kindest  of  bearts.  Tbus 
tbey  sauntered  along  on  tbe  best  of  terms. 

"  Wbat  a  strong  man  Jack  is  !"  observed 
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Alice,  recurring  to  the  feat  in  the  rickjard, 
"  and  what  a  gift  it  is  to  be  able  to  do  as  he 
does  !  He  makes  it  easy  to  believe  in  the 
old  giants." 

"  Ah  !  you  might  search  England  through, 
and  not  find  a  finer  specimen  of  the  English 
peasant,"  replied  the  Pastor.  "  Only  for 
such  men,  England  would  never  have  been 
what  she  is.  They  are  her  sinew,  and  she 
owes  as  much  to  them  as  to  the  intellectual 
classes,  whom  we  may  call  her  mind." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  Jack  has  no 
mind  ?"  said  Alice,  reddening. 

"  Certainly  not ;  Jack  is  very  intelligent, 
and  the  old  schoolmaster  told  me  he  made 
better  use  of  his  time  at  school  than  any 
boy  there.  Then  his  natural  abilities  are 
so  good,  any  one  may  feel  pleasure  in  talk- 
ing to  him,  and  profit  by  it  too.  My  re- 
mark was  not  applied  directly  to  him,  but 
to  the  labouring  class  generally." 

"  Yes,  we  despise  the  labouring  class." 

"  They  are  too  much  despised  in  the 
country,  and  too  much  belauded  in  the 
towns,  but  I  hope  it  isn't  in  our  hearts  to 
think  lightly  of  them." 
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"  Can  you  say  we  don't  look  down  upon 
them,  though  ?" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  we  did,  for 
what  are  we  more  than  they?  Say  we 
have  more  knowledge,  we  have  not  their 
strength;  and  even  if  we  had,  the  gift 
would  not  be  from  ourselves,  but  from  the 
Giver  of  all.  Our  better  knowledge,  then, 
should  rather  make  us  humbler  to  them, 
and  more  mindful  of  Him." 

"  But  we  know  it  hasn't  this  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  if  people  are  a  little  better 
educated,  or  have  a  little  more  money — even 
if  it  is  only  a  few  hundreds,  they  scorn  the 
lowly  labourer,  whose  life  is  useful  to  every- 
body, while  theirs  is  devoted  only  to  them- 
selves." 

"  Too  much  is  this  the  case  !  So  the  Apos- 
tle admonishes  us  :  *  Be  not  high  minded,' 
and  again,  *  be  not  puffed  up.'  And  we  are 
elsewhere  told  to  '  condescend  to  things  of 
low  estate.'  And  very  pleasant  it  is  to  hear 
the  echo  of  such  teaching  from  young  lips 
like  yours." 

"  The  echo  is  all  it  comes  to,"  said  Alice, 

VOL     II.  8 
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with  a  touch  of  bitterness.  "  We  all  speak 
well  of  Jack,  but  we  know  he  only  gets  nine 
shillings  a  week,  and  so  we  think  him 
nobody.  But  where  is  Letty  ?  I  mustn't 
leave  her  to  herself  while  she  is  in  such 
trouble." 

"  I  will  go  and  look  for  her,"  said  the 
Pastor,  sympathisingly. 

"  Then  I  will  sit  on  the  bank  here  till 
you  come  back." 

The  Pastor  departed,  leaving  Alice  as 
she  sank  on  the  turf  to  ruminate  on  their 
conversation  about  Jack,  and  then  uncon- 
sciously to  compare  Jack's  towering  form 
with  his,  so  slight  and  fragile,  but  which 
she  remembered  had  gone  through  the  strain 
of  missionary  life,  in  regions  of  dearth  and 
pestilence.  The  body  was  puny,  but  there 
was  stature  within,  and  Alice  told  herself 
there  might  be  giants  without  size. 

Her  meditation  w^as  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  Bet  Kedge,  who  knew  Harry 
Clayton  was  in  quest  of  Jack,  and  having 
told  him  where  Jack  might  be  found,  came 
h'om  the  coppice  behind,  intending  to  pro- 
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ceed  by  tlie  back  way  to  the  rickyard,  and 
learn  from  Jack  what  Harry  wanted.  Alice, 
who  always  shunned  and  secretly  dreaded 
Bet,  averted  her  face  as  soon  as  the  witch 
presented  herself,  but  Bet  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  their  meeting  and  of  the  seclu- 
sion to  become  better  friends. 

"  It  be  pretty  Miss  Mead,  I  do  think," 
she  cried.  "  Why,  deary,  yer  be  growed  out 
o'  knowledge.  It  be  loike  yesterday  I  see 
'ee  a  littl'  un,  and  now  yer  goin'  to  be  a 
minister's  wife.'* 

"  You  don't  know  what  I  shall  be,"  re- 
plied Alice,  irritated  by  the  allusion  to  the 
Pastor,  "  and  I  beg  you  will  mind  your  own 
business,  and  leave  mine  alone." 

This  rebuff  exasperated  Bet. 

"  Hoity-toity,  here's  a  work !"  she  cried, 
scoffingly  ;  "  yer  think  yer's  very  big,  don't 
'ee  ?  and  I  see  yer  grand  vather  come  to 
this  place  with  no  shoes  on.  It's  seventy 
year  ago,  but  I  remember ;  and  he  were  took 
to  be  ostler  at  the  '  Grranby  Arms,'  and  he 
got  to  be  landlord  at  last.  That's  a  fine 
set-out  to  stick  thee  up  with  !" 

8—2 
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"  You  are  a  wicked  woman,  and  I  wisli  to 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  answered 
Alice,  rising  and  looking  frightened. 

"  But  Ise  say  to  thou  if  'ee  won't  to  I. 
Yer  bein'  a  keepin*  up  yer  back  a  long  bit, 
and  now  us  'ull  have  it  out." 

Alice  made  a  movement  in  retreat,  when 
Bet  planted  herself  in  the  way. 

"  I  say  us  'ull  have  it  out,"  she  repeated. 
"  No  minx  'ull  call  I  wicked  for  nowt,  and 
yer  see  what  thou'll  be  when  1  splash  yer 
beauty."  And  she  snatched  a  small  bottle 
from  her  pocket,  thinking  to  terrify  Alice  by 
pretending  to  throw  the  contents  in  her  face, 
when  a  hand  behind  struck  it  to  the  ground. 

"Begone  !"  cried  the  voice  of  Mr.  Wing- 
field,  eliciting  an  exclamation  of  relief  from 
Alice.  "  Only  for  your  age  I  would  have 
you  before  the  magistrate  to  receive  the 
punishment  you  deserve ;  and  though  I  let 
you  go,  I  warn  you  there  is  One  whose 
punishments  you  can't  escape.  Turn  to 
Him,  old  woman,  and  turn  at  once,  for  your 
night  is  at  hand,  and  you  have  no  time  for 
delay." 
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"  I  won't  be  bid  by  a  Methodis'  preacher, 
ony way,"  answered  Bet,  scornfully,  "  though 
he  call  hisself  a  minister."  Bet  classed  all 
dissenters  as  Methodists.  "  Ise  go  to  par- 
son when  I  want  he,  and  he  know  I  were 
brought  up  to  the  church,  and  never  went 
to  meetin'  all  my  life.  And  as  to  bein'  no 
time,  Ise  a  good  twenty  year  yet,  say  what 
you  will." 

"  Come  away,  Isaac,  and  leave  her,"  mur- 
mured Alice. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  called  him 
by  his  Christian  name,  and  the  sound  thrilled 
the  Pastor's  breast.  Still,  in  his  strong 
sense  of  duty,  he  paused  to  pursue  his  ex- 
hortation to  Bet. 

"  I  don't  speak  to  you  as  a  minister,  nor 
as  a  Methodist,"  he  said,  in  stern  but  ad- 
juring terms.  "  I  speak  simply  as  a  Chris- 
tian. I  call  you  to  repentance.  In  this 
moment  of  your  sin  you  may  flee  from  wrath 
to  come  by  receiving  the  saving  message. 
Count  not  on  a  longer  term  for  iniquity,  but 
turn  at  once — this  instant,  for  who  can  tell 
the  number  of  his  days,  and  your  span  is 
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nearly  out.  Oh !  be  advised !  Your  sins 
are  as  scarlet,  cast  them  from  you  !  Eepent, 
pray,  and  be  saved  !" 

"Yer  know  a  deal  about  it,  don't  'ee," 
jeered  Bet.  "  Yes,  and  thee'll  tell  all  what 
the  Bible  means,  and  jaw  out  on  it,  till  yer 
foams  in  the  mouth — Ise  seed  some  on  you 
fro  thin'  up  with  yer  talk  like  mad  dogs. 
Haw  !  haw  !  yer  'd  set  I  pray  in',  would  'ee — 
a  strong,  hale  woman,  only  eighty  year  old  !" 

"  I  will  pray  for  you,"  answered  the 
Pastor,  solemnly. 

With  these  words,  he  led  Alice  away, 
while  Bet  burst  into  a  mocking  laugh,  which 
rose  almost  to  a  shriek.  The  sound  seemed 
not  of  this  earth,  and,  as  it  rang  in  her  ear, 
Alice  tightened  her  clasp  of  the  Pastor's 
arm.  He  felt  the  pressure  of  those  fingers, 
which  he  knew  to  be  so  delicate,  and  he  un- 
derstood their  reliance  on  his  protection. 

What  experience  of  life  is  sweeter  than 
the  first  sense  of  such  trust,  realised  in  an 
instant — the  first  recognition  from  woman 
of  our  leadership  and  her  own  dependence  ? 
How  we  see  her  exalted  by  her  admission  of 
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weakness  !  how  she  rejoices  in  our  strength  ! 
It  is  a  sensation  which  has  softened  for  the 
moment  the  sternest  breasts,  and  the  Pas- 
tor's gentle  nature  felt  all  its  power.  For 
an  instant  he  had  no  voice.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  a  dream,  which  stirred  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  sending  a  glow  through  his  frame. 
Such  raptures  endure  but  for  a  breath.  The 
intoxications  of  love  are  barely  tasted  and 
they  are  gone  ;  and  not  only  are  they  known 
in  the  same  form  no  more,  but  so  fleeting  is 
their  visit,  we  forget  they  have  ever  been. 
The  mission  imposed  on  life  is  to  hurry  on ; 
we  always  see  before  us  a  greater  object,  and 
not  till  we  resign  what  is  secured  can  we 
pursue  the  chase.  The  Pastor  stood  on  the 
course,  and  now  received  this  impulse. 

"Dear  Alice,  your  touch  seems  to  raise 
me  from  the  ground,"  he  said.  "  Speaking 
with  no  profaneness — rather  in  reverence,  it 
lights  on  my  arm  like  that  of  the  angel  on 
the  prophet,  when  lifting  him  from  his  de- 
spair in  the  wilderness.  Angels  no  longer 
come  to  us  as  such,  but  good  women  may 
fulfil  their  ministry,  and  I  have  seen  them 
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do  it.  You  may  stand  in  this  light  to  me, 
dear  Alice  :  you  do  already !  Perhaps  I 
have  thought  too  much  of  your  beauty, 
which  is  a  thing  of  to-day,  charming  to  the 
eye,  like  all  the  Lord's  handiwork,  but  in- 
tended by  Him  to  pass  away.  But  this 
casket  holds  the  precious  jewel  of  your  soul. 
It  is  that  which  I  love  most.  It  is  with 
that  I  wish  to  be  wedded,  because  it  is  im- 
perishable, and  if  you  can  accept  this  des- 
tiny, we  will  try  so  to  spend  our  lives  that 
we  may  be  wedded  in  eternity." 

This  declaration,  so  long  foreseen,  at  last 
came  on  Alice  as  a  surprise.  He  felt  her 
tremble ;  he  caught  a  perception  of  the  dis- 
traction in  her  mind,  which,  still  vibrating 
from  the  collision  with  old  Bet,  was  now 
agitated  anew.  But  her  timidity  dispelled 
his  own,  and,  rather  emboldened  by  her 
silence,  he  pressed  on. 

"  I  may  seem  to  be  speaking  out  of  season 
— for  this  sinful  woman  has  troubled  and 
alarmed  you,"  he  said.  "  But  my  love  is  no 
secret  to  you,  Alice.  Though  it  has  been 
untold,  I  have  not  left  it  unseen ;  and  could 
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I  find  a  better  moment  to  avow  it  than  when 
you  need  sympathy  ?  Ah !  will  you  say 
you  can  accept,  can  return  it !" 

And  he  bent  an  earnest  look  on  her  face. 

"  It  is  all  so  bewildering,"  faltered  Alice, 
with  burning  cheek. 

But  she  spoke  with  a  tender  glance,  as  if 
appealing  for  his  guidance. 

"  Fear  not/'  he  answered.  "  I  pledge 
you  my  whole  heart,  my  whole  life,  Alice," 
and  he  clasped  her  hand.  "  Oh  !  be  mine, 
my  wife,  my  wife  !" 

Again  he  met  her  tender  glance,  but  now 
it  said  more  than  before — said  all  he  wished 
— and  he  felt  he  might  press  her  to  his 
breast. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

IN  CONFERENCE. 

Jack  Reeve  finislied  his  rick  in  the  manner 
of  a  machine,  with  the  same  exactness  and 
almost  the  same  unconsciousness  of  interven- 
tion. His  mind,  instead  of  directing  the 
process,  had  gone  after  Alice  and  the  Pastor. 
He  was  drifting  into  a  passion  for  Alice  with 
his  ejes  open — that  is,  knowing  she  was  above 
his  sphere  and  beyond  his  reach.  He  even 
believed  she  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Wingfield 
and  would  soon  be  his  wife.  But  when  was 
love  repressed  by  obstacles  ?  Pile  mountain 
on  mountain,  and  the  earth  is  still  below, 
and  love  is  just  as  enduring.  Jack's  infatua- 
tion heaved  and  rocked  under  its  Andes,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  stamped  out. 

Harry  could  have  found  no  moment  more 
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favourable  for  enlisting  him  in  his  enter- 
prise. In  his  ordinary  moods,  Jack  felt 
none  of  that  hatred  of  the  upper  class  which 
the  sense  of  unrequited  servitude,  and  the 
suffering  it  entails,  have  rooted  in  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  but  his  present  discontent 
invited  this  disposition.  To  see  the  Pastor 
walk  away  with  Alice,  and  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  stand  before  her  on  an  equality, 
simply  because  those  who  lived  in  idleness 
held  it  to  be  a  degradation  that  he  earned 
his  daily  bread  by  labour,  recalled  to  his  re- 
membrance, too,  the  tradition  of  his  ancestral 
lands,  and  further  raised  his  gorge  against  the 
laws  which  allowed  these  to  be  diverted  to 
strangers :  so  he  once  more  recognised  an 
affinity  between  his  own  case  and  Harry's. 

"  We  parted  a  little  rough.  Jack,  but  I 
hope  there  is  no  malice  between  us,"  Harry 
said,  after  a  friendly  greeting.  "  I  can't  go 
into  that  matter  again,  but  I  give  you  my 
word  I  wasn't  to  blame  in  it." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  master,"  answered 
Jack,  "  and  I  don't  blame  you  at  all." 

"  Then  we  will  let  it  drop ;  and  I  am  glad 
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it  is  out  of  our  way ;  for  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  old  project.  Just  read  this 
letter  ?" 

And  Harry  produced  the  epistle  from  his 
lawyer,  which  Jack  read  attentively. 

"  It  sounds  good,  if  it  will  only  come  out 
right,"  he  then  said. 

"  Yes,  my  claim  is  the  very  same  as  Mr. 
Byrne- Grranby's,"  observed  Harry — "  only 
he  made  the  first  start.  You  see  how  it 
stands  ?" 

"  He's  got  the  estate  and  you  haven't," 
answered  Jack  ;  "  but  you've  a  right  to  get 
it  if  you  can." 

"  And  get  it  I  will,  if  you  and  your  mates 
will  help  me.  I  won't  tempt  you  with 
money,  Jack.  If  I  succeed  you  will  be  no 
loser  by  it,  but  I  ask  your  aid  from  your 
love  of  right.  And  at  this  moment  we 
have  an  opportunity  which  may  never  occur 
again." 

"  How's  that,  master  ?" 

"  Well,  Ealph  Granby  is  away,  and  the 
Squire  himself  goes  into  Staffordshire  to- 
morrow, and  will  be  absent  some  days ;  so 
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we  shall  only  liave  the  servants  to  deal 
with." 

This  information  Harry  had  received  from 
old  Bet. 

"  And  how  will  you  deal  with  them, 
master  ?     What  can  we  do  with  them  ?" 

"Turn  them  out  of  the  house — that  is 
all." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  that — though  it  will 
be  a  tough  job  with  the  butler.  When  do 
you  think  of  doing  it?" 

"  Directly  the  Squire  goes.  Say  to- 
morrow night.  Will  you  meet  me  by  the 
small  lodge  at  ten  o'clock  ?" 

"  Positive,"  answered  Jack. 

"  And  whom  will  you  bring  with  you  ?" 

"  Balders  and  Jem  Stone.  Better  not  be 
too  many." 

"  Four  of  us  will  be  ample,  and  before  the 
morning  I  shall  be  master  of  Grranby  Hall." 

In  this  hope  Harry  strode  away. 


CHAPTEE    XVIII. 

THE    WISE    WOMAN    TRIES    HER    POWERS. 

Bet  Kedge,  arrested  in  lier  descent  on  the 
rick-yard  by  her  collision  with  Alice  and 
the  Pastor,  returned  to  her  hovel,  without 
attempting  to  seek  Jack.  She  had  indeed 
extracted  enough  from  Harry  himself  to 
gather  an  inkling  of  his  design  on  the  Hall, 
and  doubted  not  that  this  was  at  the  bottom 
of  his  business  with  Jack.  Determined  to 
have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  she  now  cogitated 
how  she  could  act  in  a  manner  tt)  establish 
a  lasting  claim  on  Harry,  and  it  occurred  to 
her  to  try  to  win  Bradley  to  his  side.  If 
the  steward  could  be  induced  to  recognise 
Harry  as  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Grranbys,  all 
difficulties  would  be  removed,  and,  in  the 
Squire's  absence,  Harry  might    be   quietly 
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installed  in  the  possession  of  the  estate. 
That  Bradley  would  go  any  length  to  be  re- 
venged on  Ealph  she  felt  sure,  and  what 
revenge  could  exceed  this,  which  would  de- 
prive Ealph  of  his  inheritance,  and  cast  him 
penniless  on  the  world  ?  But  Bet,  though 
she  worked  in  a  rough  way,  was  no  bungler, 
and  reflection  convinced  her  that  Bradley 
would  not  risk  such  a  decided  step,  unless 
Harry's  right  were  supported  by  some  proof. 
Hence  it  became  necessary  to  take  Harry 
into  consultation,  and  accordingly  she  kept 
watch  for  his  return  home,  when,  callinjSjf 
him  into  her  hovel,  she  revealed  her 
scheme. 

The  end  in  view  was  too  advantageous 
to  be  overlooked,  but  Harry  saw  that  a 
disclosure  to  the  steward  would  be  attended 
with  hazard,  while  he  felt  very  doubtful 
of  its  securing  Bradley's  co-operation,  their 
fierce  quarrel — though  now  made  up — 
having  left  a  dreg  of  bitterness  behind. 
Nor  did  he  like  to  bring  down  his  dignity 
to  the  point  of  making  an  overture.  Still 
thinking  the  whole  subject  over,  he  yielded 
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before  the  great  result  to  be  gained.  Harry 
had  fine  sensibilities,  which  he  expressed  in 
poetic  language,  but  he  never  permitted 
them  to  interfere  with  his  interests,  and  the 
present  occasion  demanded  their  complete 
repression.  He  decided  that  he  must  use 
what  tools  he  could  find — not  only  Bradley, 
but  Bet. 

"  You  may  tell  Bradley  I  will  show  him 
a  legal  opinion  on  my  claim,"  he  said,  "  but 
be  careful  to  say  no  more,  nor  even  this  till 
Mr.  Grranby  has  gone.'' 

"  I'se  be  cautious,  never  fear,"  answered 
Bet.  "  Muster  Bradley  won't  come  in  till 
the  morning,  and  Squire  goes  ofi*  by  first 
train." 

"  What  time  should  I  be  here  ?" 

"  Thou  step  in  about  eleven  forenoon." 

"I  will  be  punctual." 

With  this  promise  Harry  departed,  and 
Bet  turned  to  mumble  her  schemes  to  the 
two  cats. 

The  old  woman  was  a  bad  sleeper,  and 
she  pondered  all  night  on  what  had  passed, 
and  what  it  left  her  to  do.     Bradley,  as  she 
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expected,  appeared  in  the  morniDg,  still  full 
of  Lis  watch  over  Letty. 

"  You  have  heard  nothing  from  the  farm  ?" 
he  said. 

"Nowt  to  speak  of,"  answered  Bet. 
"  That  chit,  Alice  Mead,  were  there  to  tea 
last  night,  but  thou  were  there  likewise, 
and  know  what  goed  on.  And  yer'd  got 
the  letter  from  he,  too.  And  Ise  lay  he'll 
soon  be  here  hisself,  when  she  sends  no 
answer — which  in  course  her  can't  without 
gettin'  the  letter." 

"  I  didn't  think  of  that."    And  Bradley's, 
face  fell. 

"  Well,  yer  can  dish  he,  spite  o'  that,  if 
'ee  like.  Yer  can  just  take  the  estate  out 
of  his  hand — his'n  and  Squire's  too;  and 
yer  see  how  young  missis  'uU  turn  on  he 
then." 

"  I  can't  guess  what  you  mean,"  answered 
Bradley.  "  Ealph  Granby  is  full  of  deceit, 
and  I  know  the  deceitful  man  shall  not 
prosper  on  the  earth,  though  he  lay  house 
to  house,  and  field  to  field.  And  it  may  be, 
as  report  has  always  said,  these  lands  are 

VOL.  II.  9 
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not  riglitfuUy  Mr.  Grranby's.  But,  whether 
or  no,  I  can't  take  them  from  him,  if  I  were 
ever  so  minded." 

"  I  say  thee  can,  and  if  thou  want  to  set 
he  down — the  young  cub,  who's  stoled  away 
wi'  your  sweetheart,  thee'll  do't,  and  no 
feign !  For  what's  always  been  said  is 
downright  true,  and  now  the  right  heir  is 
comed,  and  Ise  got  'un  to  say  he'll  show  yer 
the  lawyer's  writin'  for  it." 

"  What  will  it  avail  to  show  it  to  me  ? 
If  I  spoke  of  it  to  Mr.  Grranby,  might  not 
he  answer,  as  the  wicked  Hebrew  to  Moses, 
*  Who  set  thee  to  be  a  ruler  and  a  judge  ?' 
If  there  is  proof  of  right,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  law,  it  is  for  the  law  to  give  judg- 
ment.    But  who  is  this  man  ?" 

"  One  yer  mind  very  well ;  and  if  thou 
look  in  the  library,  at  the  hall,  yer's  see  his 
folk  down  in  the  tree  of  names,  hang'd  over 
the  chimney." 

"  Tree  of  names  !  Do  you  mean  a  gene- 
alogy ?" 

*'Call  it  what  'ee  will,  it  be  a  pictur'  of 
a  tree,  and  grows  up  out  of  a  man  in  ar- 
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mour — who's  Adam,  I  do  b'lieve.  And  Ise 
often  stood  and  heard  old  Mother  Arlen 
read  out  the  names/* 

"  There's  no  such  thing  there  now." 

"  Ho !  ho  !  Squire's  chucked  'un  out  o' 
sight.  Well,  he  can't  chuck  out  the  live 
man,  and  here  he  be !" 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  ad- 
mitted Harry.  He  and  Bradley  nodded, 
each  with  a  scrutinising  glance. 

"  What  say  to  un  ?"  demanded  Bet  of  the 
steward.  "  Baint  he  like  t'other,  as  two 
peas  ?" 

"I  know  about  the  likeness,"  answered 
Bradley,  sullenly,  "  and  I  know  it  affords 
presumption  of  kinship,  but  kinship  isn't 
enough  for  what  you  allege."  He  turned 
to  Harry,  and  added,  *'  She  tells  me  you 
claim  the  Grranby  estate  !" 

"  She  tells  you  the  truth,"  replied  Harry. 
"  My  title  to  it  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Byrne- 
Granby's." 

"  As  good !  That  is  a  strange  quality. 
To  be  recognised,  the  title  should  be  better." 

"  Not  to  an  honest  judge — not  to  justice ! 

9—2 
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Eead  this  letter,  and  you  will  see  I  may  de- 
mand at  least  to  share  the  property." 

Bradley  carefully  perused  the  lawyer's 
statement. 

"  I  see  you  have  a  claim  in  equity,"  he 
said.  "  But  this  letter  is  an  opinion,  not  a 
decision,  and  the  course  of  the  law  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  with  your  cause  on  one  side,  and 
Mr.  Grranby's  on  the  other,  as  Ecclesiastes 
says  of  the  morning  and  evening  seed,  '  thou 
knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall  be  aUke 
good.'  But  this  we  know  in  verity :  the 
estate  is  for  the  time  Mr.  Grranby's." 

"  But  thou  can  make  it  Muster  Clayton's," 
broke  in  Bot,  abruptly ;  "  now,  while  Squire's 
away,  thou  can  give  it  over  to  he,  and  do 
yoursel  a  world  o'  good,"  here  she  made  a 
gesture  towards  the  farm, — "  ay,  and  be  well 
paid  for  't  beside,  when  the  law  settles  it." 

Harry  would  have  preferred  making  this 
proposition  himself,  in  a  private  interview, 
and  intended  to  lead  Bradley  out  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  thing  was  now  done,  and 
he    colli d    only    watch    the    effect    on    the 
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steward.  Instantly  he  saw  reason  to  qualify 
the  proposal. 

"I  don't  ask  Mr.  Bradley  to  take  any 
active  step  for  me,"  he  said,  with  a  signifi- 
cant look  at  Bet.  "  But  this  isn't  a  business 
to  make  a  mystery  about,  and  I  had  rather  my 
claim  were  known  over  the  estate,  as  it  will 
soon  come  before  a  court  of  law.  I  only 
trust  Mr.  Bradley  will  not  be  one  to  throw 
obstacles  in  my  way." 

He  waited  for  no  reply,  but  left  the  hovel, 
believing  he  had  allayed  the  suspicions 
which  appeared  to  beset  the  steward,  ancl 
assured  by  a  telegraphic  look  that  Bet's  zeal 
would  now  be  tempered  by  discretion. 


CHAPTEE   XIX. 


THE   EXPEDITION. 


Night  set  in  dark.  Dense  clouds  hid  the 
sky,  and  threatened  to  tumble  on  the  earth, 
already  swathed  in  their  shadows.  The  air 
was  so  still  that  it  did  not  stir  a  leaf,  or 
stirred  only  to  bring  heat,  as  if  the  rays  of 
noon  had  left  behind  their  ashes.  The  eye 
saw  not  the  ground,  which  the  foot  trod  as 
darkness,  while  the  hedges  rose  as  black 
walls,  and  trees  loomed  up  from  mid-air. 
It  was  a  night  suited  for  an  enterprise 
against  odds — for  a  surprise,  or  a  forlorn 
hope,  but  one  also  on  which  sentinels  and 
police  and  gamekeepers  are  more  alert, 
knowing  there  is  greater  risk  of  a  raid. 

Jack  Reeve  and  his  two  mates,  Balders 
and  Jem  Stone,  dreaded  only  gamekeepers, 
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policemen  being  nearly  as  unknown  on 
country  roads  as  in  London,  and  these  rus- 
tics felt  no  assurance  that  lack  of  weapons 
would  prove  them  innocent  of  poaching. 
But  they  came  up  steady  to  the  rendezvous, 
where  Harry  was  waiting,  and  now  all  their 
thoughts  turned  on  the  design  in  hand. 

"  Have  you  hit  on  any  way  of  getting  up 
to  the  house,  master  ?"  said  Jack. 

"Well,  I  thought  of  ringing  the  bell, 
and  whoever  came  out  might  be  seized  by 
one  of  you,  while  I  was  talking  to  him," 
replied  Harry ;  "  then  I  and  the  others , 
would  rush  at  the  lodge,  and  secure  all 
within." 

"  That  would  be  Tom  Lane,  the  wood- 
man ;  for  I  suppose  it  'ull  be  his  missis 
wholl  come  to  the  gate.  We  must  be  smart 
at  it,  for  Tom's  a  stiff  one,  and  if  he  has 
time  to  get  his  gun,  he'll  give  trouble." 

"  And  the  gun  would  alarm  the  house  if 
he  fired,"  said  Harry,  moodily.  Suddenly 
he  added,  "  There  is  another  way.  We  can 
get  over  the  sunk  wall  into  the  cover,  and 
make  for  the  house  through  the  park." 
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*'  That  would  be  better,  tbougli  it  isn't 
good  ground  for  labourin'  men,"  observed 
Jack,  with  wholesome  remembrance  of  the 
gamekeepers. 

"  Yer  see,  sir,"  began  Balders — 

"  Yees,"  struck  in  Jem  Stone,  "  yer  tell 
the  gentleman — " 

"There  drop  that!"  cried  Jack,  "or  go 
away  altogether."  And,  he  added  to  Harry, 
"  Directly  you  talk  of  a  cover,  they're  ready 
to  go  into  fits.  But  we  can't  pick  and 
choose  to-night.  We're  in  for  a  penny,  and 
may  as  well  make  it  a  pound,  if  we're 
wanted  to."  He  stopped  abruptly.  "  Here's 
somebody  on  the  road,  now,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve it's  old  mother  Kedge." 

Jem  Stone  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  You  bide  quiet,"  resumed  Jack.  "  She 
isn't  goin'  to  meddle  with  you." 

"  Her's  bewitched  I  once,"  growled  Jem. 

But  Jack  kept  him  back  in  the  shadow, 
while  Harry  went  forward  to  Bet. 

"  Ise  been  to  the  house  to  see  Kit  Wells, 
one  o'  the  maids,"  said  Bet,  casting  anchor 
on  her  broomstick,    "and  atween  she  and 
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Muster  Bradley,  Ise  made  all  out.  Squire's 
took  his  own  man  along  with  he,  and  the 
groom  o'  chambers  is  off  for  two  days' 
holiday :  so  yer's  only  three  men  to  tackle 
to,  but  one  on  em's  Tubbs,  the  butler,  who 
won't  stand  at  murder,  if  he's  put  to  it.  At 
half  after  ten  they's  all  be  together  for 
supper,  in  the  servants'  hall,  exceptin'  Mrs. 
Stoke,  the  housekeeper,  and  her  you'll  find 
in  the  room  on  the  left,  as  you  go  in  the 
hall-door.  Seize  she  first.  And,  mind  yer, 
if  one  on  'em  gets  to  pull  the  alarm  bell, 
thee's  have  the  whole  country  up."  , 

"  Then  we  must  cut  ofi"  the  approach  to 
it,  which  we  can  easily  do,  if  we  catch  them 
all  at  supper,"  replied  Harry,  "for  Jack 
Eeeve  knows'  every  part  of  the  house.  But 
we  have  no  time  to  lose,  if  we  are  to  be 
there  at  half  past  ten,  so  good-night." 

He  returned  to  his  men,  and  hurried 
them  ofl^  in  the  opposite  direction,  while 
Bet,  standing  to  watch  their  movements, 
dropped  out  of  sight  to  the  unspeakable 
relief  of  Jem  Stone. 

A  short  walk  brought  the  party  to  the 
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sunken  wall,  which  they  scrambled  over,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  cover.  Here  Jack 
pushed  through  the  bush  to  reconnoitre, 
while  the  others  stood  still,  waiting  his 
summons  to  advance,  and  presently  a  low 
whistle  gave  the  signal.  They  crept  forward 
in  file,  Harry  leading  the  way,  and  trying  to 
shut  his  ears  to  the  crackle  of  the  withered 
leaves  and  twigs  under  their  tread.  Jack, 
some  few  yards  ahead,  loomed  up  in  front 
like  a  shadow,  almost  shapeless,  but  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  trees  through  being 
in  motion,  and  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
following  his  steps.  Eeaching  a  path,  he 
waited  for  Harry  to  come  up. 

"  There's  two  ways  of  going  on,"  he  then 
said,  "  one  makes  a  round,  and  allows  of 
our  bolting  if  we  start  the  keepers ;  the 
other  goes  pretty  straight  to  the  house,  but 
passes  close  to  Bradley's  cottage,  and  we 
might  come  across  him  or  stir  up  his  dog  as 
we  go  by." 

"  And  any  noise  would  bring  a  pack 
upon  us,"  observed  Harry.  He  reflected  a 
moment.     "  I  think  we  must  risk  the  short 
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cut/'  lie  said,  "  or  we  shall  miss  the  supper 
hour/' 

"  Very  good,  master,"  replied  Jack. 

To  guard  against  surprise,  he  went,  as 
before,  in  advance,  Harry  bringing  on  the 
others  as  noiselessly  as  the  ground  and 
dark  permitted.  Once  a  rustle  in  the  bush 
brought  them  to  a  stand,  but  the  visitant 
proved  to  be  only  a  startled  hare,  and 
though  this  rather  shook  Balders  and 
Jem  Stone,  all  resumed  their  way.  A 
sweep  led  them  round  by  Bradley's  cottage, 
when  Harry  suddenly  caught  Jack's  arm, 
and  used  his  other  hand  to  stop  Balders  and 
Stone.  He  did  not  speak,  but  speech  came 
in  his  silence,  and  stayed  their  breath,  as 
well  as  feet.  Jack  crouched  down,  and  the 
others  followed  his  example,  this  position 
aiding  the  screen  of  the  darkness. 

Their  strained  gaze  now  discerned  a  figure 
at  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  a  low  growl 
from  within  it,  heralded  the  bark  of  a 
dog.  The  figure  stopped,  and  Harry  thought 
he  recognized  Bradley,  who,  indeed,  it 
was. 
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"Is  thcit  Rodwell?"  cried  the  Steward, 
pronouncing  the  name  of  the  head  keeper. 

The  dog  gave  another  growl ;  there  was  a 
rushing  noise,  and  again  a  hare  bounded 
past.  A  moment  of  suspense  followed, 
when  Bradley  struck  off  towards  the  park, 
evidently  ascribing  the  alarm  to  the  hare. 

"  He  must  be  going  to  the  Hall,"  re- 
marked Harry,  divining  that  Bet's  overture 
had  put  the  steward  on  the  alert. 

"  That  will  be  four  men  to  tackle,"  said 
Jack.  "  Well  it's  only  four  of  a  side,  and 
they'se  got  the  women  for  odds.  Shall  we 
•venture  on  yet,  Master  ?" 

"  Cautiously,"  replied  Harry. 

This  was  now,  indeed,  doubly  necessary, 
for  the  clouds  began  to  break,  and  unveiled 
a  glimmer  of  moonlight,  which,  though 
faint,  made  objects  visible.  Emerging  from 
the  cover,  they  came  out  on  a  space  of 
the  park,  exposed  to  view  up  to  the  mansion, 
and  Harry  suggested  that  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  observation,  they  should  dash  across  this 
space  on  their  hands  and  feet.  He  started 
in   this    manner    himself,   and   the    others 
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presently  followed,  bounding  on  till  they 
arrived  on  the  terrace  round  the  house. 
Here  they  were  again  in  shadow,  and  after 
listening  a  moment,  Harry  crept  on  to  the 
hall-door,  with  Jack  close  behind. 

"  The  bell  will  probably  be  answered  by 
one  of  the  men,"  Harry  whispered.  "  I 
shall  ask  for  the  housekeeper,  and  pin  him 
behind  the  door  as  he  opens  it.  You  strike 
in,  and  prevent  his  crying  out." 

"  All  right,  Master,"  said  Jack,  "  It's  a 
pity  we  can't  get  in  without  their  knowing, 
but  it  has  always  been  the  custom  to  lock 
the  door  at  dark." 

He  slid  back  to  his  two  mates,  who  stood 
behind  the  porch,  and  Harry  rung  the  bell. 


CHAPTEE    XX. 

THE   ATTACK. 

Contrary  to  Harry's  expectation,  the  door 
was  answered  by  a  housemaid,  no  other, 
indeed,  than  the  girl  in  league  with  Bet 
Kedge,  and  who  now  permitted  Harry  to 
walk  in. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  at  what  I  tell  you," 
said  Harry,  and  he  put  a  sovereign  in  her 
hand.  "  I  am  the  rightful  owner  of  this 
house,  and  have  come  to  take  possession  of 
it.  Be  quiet,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded ; 
but  if  you  seek  to  raise  a  disturbance,  I 
must  prevent  you." 

The  girl  looked  frightened,  but  forewarned 
by  Bet  Kedge,  instantly  rallied. 

"  It's  Kit  Wells,"  murmured  Jack,  now 
bringing  in  his  mates.     "How  do,  Kit? 
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You've  heard  about  young  master  here, 
from  mother  I Kedge,  haven't  you?  Well, 
now  you  must  do  what  you  can  for  him." 

"  I  won't  go  against  you,"  answered  the 
girl,  "  but  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  You  must  tell  me  some  of  your  secrets," 
rejoined  Harry,  with  a  conciliatory  smile. 
"  Is  that  the  way  to  the  housekeeper's  room?'* 

"Yes." 

"  She  is  in  there  ?" 

Kitty  nodded. 

"  If  I  lock  that  door,  can  she  get  out  any 
other  way  ?"  ^ 

"No." 

"  But  she  can  cry  out  from  the  window  ?" 

"  The  shutters  are  closed,  and  she  is  too 
infirm  to  lift  the  bar." 

Harry  turned  to  Jack.  "Wait  here  a 
minute,"  he  said,  "  and  Kitty  will  show  me 
in  to  the  old  lady,  so  as  to^avoid  frightening 
her." 

Kitty  obeyed,  and  Harry  followed  her 
into  the  room,  when  the  door  closed,  and 
there  was  a  moment's  silence.  The  three  men 
without  looked  round  with  some  awe.     A 
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dimlamp  gave  lightenougli  to  show  the  limits 
of  tlie  entrance,  wliich  was  shut  off  from  the 
hall  by  a  screen  of  oak.  The  space  con- 
tained only  some  trophies  of  the  chase,  sus- 
pended on  the  walls,  and  it  struck  a  chill 
from  its  emptiness,  as  well  as  its  stone  floor. 
But  Harry  and  the  girl  now  reappeared, 
and  Harry,  having  taken  the  key  from  in- 
side the  room,  made  a  prisoner  of  the  house- 
keeper by  locking  her  in. 

"We  must  now  take  care  that  nobody 
gets  out,"  he  said  to  Jack ;  "so  secure  the 
front  door  before  we  go  further."  And  as 
his  injunction  was  obeyed,  he  added  to 
Kitty—"  Is  Mr.  Bradley  here  ?" 

"He  came  just  before  you,  sir,"  replied 
the  girl.  "He  is  going  to  sleep  here  to- 
night in  the  turret  room,  which  the  house- 
keeper ordered  to  be  got  ready  for  him." 

Harry  was  now  confirmed  iii  his  sus- 
picion that  Bradley  anticipated  some  at- 
tempt on  the  Hall,  and  intended  resist- 
ance. 

"  Has  he  gone  to  his  room  ?" 

The  girl  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
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"  And  the  servants  are  all  at  supper,  are 
they  ?" 

"All." 

"  Will  you  go  and  tell  the  butler  a  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  speak  to  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  he'll  come,"  answered  the 
girl,  "as  he  is  very  independent  except  to 
Mr.  Grranby."  Nevertheless,  she  undertook 
the  errand,  and  they  heard  her  pass  down 
the  lobby  towards  the  servants'  hall. 

"  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  seize  him  out 
here,"  Harry  said  to  Jack,  "  because  the 
two  other  fellows  may  give  in,  when  they 
are  left  without  a  leader.  We  might  even 
send  in  for  them  too,  bringing  out  one  at  a 
time,  then  lock  the  women  in,  and  go  up 
and  secure  Bradley." 

A  man's  step  in  the  lobby  caused  Jack 
and  his  mate  to  slink  a  few  paces  back, 
where  a  projection  afforded  them  cover,  and 
Harry  went  to  meet  the  butler  in  the  door- 
way. But  a  glance  showed  that  the  butler 
came  not  in  person,  the  visitant  being, 
in  calves  and  stature,  an  unmistakable  foot- 
man. 

VOL.  II,  10 
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"  It  is  Tubbs  I  want  to  see,"  cried 
Harry. 

"Tubbs  is  a  little  fast  to-nigbt,  sir, 
and  won't  stir,"  replied  tbe  man,  "  but  lie 

sent " 

At  this  point  Jack,  obeying  a  precon- 
certed signal,  flung  liis  hand  round  the 
speaker's  mouth,  while  Harry  threw  himself 
on  his  breast,  and  Balders  and  Stone  re- 
spectively bound  his  arms  and  legs.  All 
was  done  in  an  instant,  but  not  so  quickly 
as  to  prevent  the  captive  shrieking  out 
^'Murder!" 

"He's  done  it  now,  and  we  shall  have 
'em  on  us  directly,"  observed  Jack,  "  so  all 
of  you  look  out !" 

The  house  was  indeed  aroused,  and  re- 
sounded with  voices  and  footsteps,  the  but- 
ler having  snatched  up  a  carving  knife,  and 
rushed  into  the  lobby,  followed  by  the 
whole  establishment.  Harry  still  stood  in 
the  doorway,  and  his  dauntless  air  produced 
guch  an  effect  that  the  party  came  to  a 
sudden  stand.  Harry  instantly  proclaimed 
his  object. 
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"  I  am  the  heir  of  the  late  Mr.  Granby," 
he  said,  "and  come  to  take  possession  of 
this  house  as  rightfully  mine.  You  have 
only  to  give  it  up  to  me,  and  you  will  be 
left  unmolested,  but  any  resistance  you  may 
make  will  be  at  your  own  peril." 

"If  you  don't  want  resistance,  you'd 
better  come  when  master's  at  home,"  replied 
the  butler,  "  that's  all  I  got  to  say,  exceptin' 
if  you  don't  go  out  of  the  house,  we'll  make 
you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  dashed  forward,  flourish- 
ing the  knife,  and  Harry  retreated,  so  as  to. 
draw  him  within  reach  of  his  confederates, 
who,  ambushed  behind  the  projection,  pounced 
on  the  butler  behind,  as  he  emerged  from 
the  doorway.  At  the  same  moment  Harry 
seized  his  raised  hand,  and  wrenched  the 
knife  from  his  grasp.  The  easy  victory 
confounded  the  other  man,  while  it  terrified 
the  female  servants,  who  ran  back  to  the 
servants'  hall,  and  locked  themselves  in. 
Jack,  knowing  all  the  avenues  of  egress, 
made  them  doubly  secure  by  locking  the 
door  of  the  lobby. 

10—2 
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"  You  won't  like  to  turn  them  out  at  this 
time  of  night,  master?"  he  observed  to 
Harry. 

"  Certainly  not,"  Harry  replied.  "  They 
can  rough  it  together  till  daylight,  and  then 
we  will  get  rid  of  them." 

He  concluded  with  an  abrupt  exclamation  ; 
for  Bradley,  aroused  by  the  din  and  outcries, 
here  presented  himself  on  the  landing  of 
the  stairs.  Perceiving  Harry  and  the  bound 
and  gagged  butler,  Bradley  at  once  divined 
the  situation.  But  he  saw  that  he  could 
offer  no  resistance,  unless  he  obtained  aid 
from  without,  and  without  pausing  to  ques- 
tion Harry,  he  made  for  the  alarm  bell. 
J:ick  flew  up  the  back  stairs  to  cut  him  off, 
and  the  steward  reached  the  passage  to  find 
he  must  either  yield  to  overpowering  force  or 
retreat  to  his  room.  There  he  might,  by 
barricading  the  door,  hold  the  house  for  Mr. 
Gran  by  till  morning,  when  he  should  be 
able  to  call  for  assistance  from  the  win- 
dow. 

He  reached  the  room  only  an  instant  in 
advance  of  the  invaders,  minus  Jem  Stone, 
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who  was  left  to  guard  the  three  captive  men 
in  the  hall. 

*'  He's  just  managed  to  get  in,"  said  Jack, 
breathless. 

"  And  we  must  break  open  the  door  at 
once,"  replied  Harry,  "  for  he  is  drawing 
things  up  to  barricade  it ;  and  so  long  as 
he  is  in  the  house,  Mr.  Granby  is  in  pos- 
session." Here  he  called  to  Bradley  by 
name,  but  received  no  answer.  "  I  hope 
you  won't  drive  me  to  coercion,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley," he  continued.  "  You  know  I  have  war- 
rant for  what  I  am  doing,  this  house  being 
at  least  as  much  mine  as  Mr.  Granby's." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  Bradley  now 
replied,  "  and  I  shall  resist  you  to  the  utter- 
most. If  the  law  is  on  your  side,  let  the 
law  declare  itself,  but  no  man  is  permitted 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  I  hold 
this  house  for  Mr.  Granby,  and  shall  only 
yield  it  to  force." 

"  Then  force  I  must  use,"  rejoined  Harry. 

Bradley  had  dragged  a  chest  of  drawers 
against  the  door,  and  was  trying  to  wedge 
this  up  with  the  bedstead,  but  the  space 
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proved  too  wide,  and  lie  saw  his  barricade 
would  prove  but  a  temporary  defence.  But 
it  struck  bim  tbat  be  migbt  reacb  tbe  alarm- 
bell  by  tbe  outside  of  tbe  bouse.  He 
opened  tbe  window,  wbicb  was  immediately 
under  tbe  roof,  and  looked  out.  Tbe  moon, 
after  repeated  occultations,  bad  struggled 
tbrougb  tbe  clouds,  and  poured  its  radi- 
ance on  tbe  Hall.  Tbe  belfry  stood  in  tbe 
centre  of  tbe  pile,  and  a  glance  at  tbe  coping 
sbowed  tbere  was  no  way  of  approach  but 
by  walking  along  tbe  plinth,  which  barely 
projected  from  tbe  wall.  To  move  along 
it  in  the  daytime  would  be  extremely 
perilous,  but  to  attempt  such  a  feat  at  night 
seemed  madness.  Nevertheless,  the  steward 
clambered  up  from  the  window,  and  with  one 
arm  clinging  round  the  parapet,  trusted  bis 
foot  on  tbe  ledge.  He  was  not  used  to 
heights,  and  felt  dizzy,  while  the  absence  of 
support  below  gave  a  sw3.j  to  bis  body 
wbicb  increased  bis  danger.  In  fact,  be 
found  it  impossible  to  pass  bis  feet  over 
each  other,  tbe  movement  shaking  his  ba- 
lance, and  he  could  only  proceed  by  sliding 
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himself  on.  But  here  he  incurred  another 
peril  from  the  plinth  being  littered  with  bits 
of  bricks  and  stone,  which,  as  he  advanced, 
came  in  contact  with  his  foot,  and  gave  him 
incessant  shocks.  Meanwhile,  he  was  seen 
by  Jack,  who,  going  in  quest  of  an  imple- 
ment to  force  the  door,  passed  a  window 
commanding  the  point.  Jack  instantly 
summoned  Harry,  thinking  the  steward  in- 
tended to  jump  down  and  commit  suicide. 
At  this  moment  a  stone  caused  Bradley  to 
stumble,  and  he  nearly  fell  over,  horrifying 
both  Jack  and  Harry.  But  he  recovered 
his  balance,  and  they  now  divined  his  pur- 
pose, which  Harry,  fearing  a  fatal  termina- 
tion to  the  adventure,  decided  to  arrest  at 
any  cost. 

"Pray  stop,  Bradley,"  he  cried,  "and 
come  in  at  the  first  window,  or  you  will 
break  your  neck.  We  will  help  you  in,  and 
I  promise  to  let  you  keep  one  room." 

Bradley  was  too  excited  to  comprehend 
this  overture,  and  indeed,  being  now  near 
the  belfry,  thought  there  was  as  much 
danger  in  relinquishing  as  in  pursuing  his 
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enterprise.  Accordingly,  lie  crept  on,  his 
feet  growing  heavier  and  his  head  more 
dizzy  every  moment.  Harry  and  Jack  ex- 
pected to  see  him  topple  down,  when  sud- 
denly a  cloud  intercepted  the  moon  and  hid 
him  from  view.  He  could  himself  no  longer 
see  the  plinth,  or  make  sure  of  his  hold  on 
the  parapet,  and  he  stood  still,  feeling  that 
to  stir  would  be  destruction.  Harry  counted 
the  seconds  till  the  moon  reappeared,  and 
showed  the  steward's  form  still  fastened 
round  the  parapet.  But  now  arose  another 
terror.  The  butler,  left  bound  in  the  hall, 
contrived  to  slip  his  cords,  and  jumping  up, 
eluded  Jem  Stone,  and  ran  off  to  ring  the 
alarm  bell.  On  his  way  he  snatched  up  a 
fowling-piece,  which  he  remembered  to  have 
put  in  the  billiard-room,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment a  glance  through  the  window  showed 
him  a  man  on  the  coping,  close  to  the 
belfry.  Addled  with  drink  and  excitement, 
he  thought  something  was  being  done  to 
disable  the  bell,  and  he  instantly  threw 
up  the  window,  and  pointed  his  gun  at 
Bradley. 
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"  Move  a  hair  further,  and  you're  a  dead 
man !"  he  shouted. 

Bradley,  not  recognising  his  voice,  set 
him  down  as  one  of  the  invaders,  and  feel- 
ing sure  that  Harry  would  allow  no  blood- 
shed, considered  the  threat  a  mere  stratagem. 
In  vain  Harry  adjured  him  to  pause.  He 
made  a  dart  forward,  and  the  butler  fired. 
The  report  of  the  gun  resounded  through 
the  domain,  and  Harry  shut  his  eyes,  fear- 
ing to  look  up.  There  was  a  moment  of 
suspense :  then  the  stillness  was  broken  by 
the  loud  peal  of  the  alarm  bell. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

CAPITULATION. 

The  butler  had  no  sooner  discharged  the 
gun  than  he  was  pounced  ^upon  by  Jack, 
who,  on  his  appearance  at  the  window,  made 
a  rush  to  prevent  his  firing.  The  same  mo- 
ment brought  up  Jem  Stone,  and  the  butler 
was  again  secured,  in  spite  of  desperate  re- 
sistance. Meanwhile,  Harry  reached  the 
window  nearest  the  belfry,  where  he  could 
speak  to  Bradley.  With  some  difiiculty  he 
made  the  steward  understand  who  fired  the 
shot,  which,  though  it  passed  harmlessly 
overhead,  rekindled  his  old  animosity  to 
Harry,  and  he  not  only  returned  no  answer 
to  his  explanation,  but  kept  on  ringing  the 
bell.  The  clang  resounded  through  the 
woods,  and  was  heard  at  Lorton,  and  from 
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every  lodge  and  cottage  keepers  and  labourers 
now  hastened  up,  while  the  stables  sent 
forth  the  coachman  and  grooms,  armed  with 
stable-forks.  The  latter  party,  indeed,  were 
on  the  spot  in  a  few  moments,  but  did  not 
immediately  see  Bradley,  and  it  was  only 
after  they  failed  in  entering  the  house  that 
they  discovered  his  situation.  By  this 
time  they  were  joined  by  the  head  keeper, 
and,  under  his  direction,  they  brought  up  a 
ladder  to  rescue  Bradley  from  the  belfry. 
The  succours  formed  a  goodly  muster  when 
Bradley  alighted  on  the  ground. 

"  A  party  has  seized  the  house,  Eodwell," 
he  said  to  the  head  keeper,  "and  I  don't 
know  whether  we  have  the  right  to  turn 
them  out,  but  I  will  take  up  two  or  three 
men  to  the  turret-room,  which  I  have  barri- 
caded, and,  by  holding  that,  we  shall  keep 
Mr.  Grranby  in  possession.'' 

"  Will  two  or  three  be  enough  ?"  replied 
Bodwell.  "  You  ought  to  be  man  to  man, 
and  I  suppose  they  have  overpowered  the 
servants." 

"  All  of  them,  though  Tubbs  was  loose 
just  now,  and  fired  at  me  in  mistake." 
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"I  heard  the  shot  just  before  the  bell, 
and  then  knew  where  to  come.  Tubbs  is 
always  risky  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  But 
I  suppose  he  won't  have  a  second  chance  of 
firing." 

"  They  shouted  out  to  me  that  he  was  fast 
bound  again,  but  he  hath  a  legion  of  drink 
in  him,  and  can  break  chains  like  the  pos- 
sessed Gadarene.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
hold  the  turret-room  till  Mr.  Granby  comes. 
Set  a  patrol  round  the  house,  give  me  three 
men,  and  then  go  to  the  station  and  tele- 
graph for  Mr.  Granby,  who  was  to  pass  the 
night  at  the  railway  hotel,  at  Exeter." 

Harry  saw  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
the  re- occupation  of  the  turret,  which  would 
enable  Bradley,  succoured  from  below,  to 
sally  into  the  lobby,  and  drive  him  from 
the  house.  The  only  way  of  averting  such 
a  sortie  was  to  block  the  door  of  the  room 
outside,  in  the  same  manner  that  Bradley 
had  barricaded  it  within,  and  this  object  he 
instantly  set  about.  An  adjoining  room 
contained  some  large  chests,  which  were 
dragged   out   by   Balders    and    Stone,  and 
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being  raised  on  eacli  other  by  Jack,  built  up 
tbe  door,  rendering  egress  impossible.  But 
Bradley,  on  his  part,  was,  as  already  nar- 
rated, content  to  maintain  bis  lodgment, 
without  seeking  to  advance.  And  thus  both 
parties  might  be  said  to  bivouac  for  the 
night. 

Daylight  materially  altered  the  situa- 
tion, bringing  Bradley  a  large  force — la- 
bourers employed  on  the  domain,  and  several 
of  the  tenants,  as  well  as  the  police-sergeant 
from  Chesney.  Idlers  from  Chesney  and 
Lorton,  denied  access  to  the  Hall,  loitered 
round  the  principal  lodge,  where  they  kept, 
each  other  in  countenance  by  reports  of  the 
event,  agreeing  only  in  one  particular, 
namely,  that  Harry  was  the  lawful  inheritor 
of  the  property,  now  in  his  possession.  All 
fell  back,  when,  about  nine  o'clock,  Mr. 
Granby,  for  whom  a  horse  had  been  sent  to 
the  station,  came  up  at  a  gallop.  Close 
behind  him  rolled  a  fly,  containing  a  rest- 
less-looking man,  of  some  fifty  years,  a 
passenger  by  the  same  train,  and  brought  to 
the  spot  by  the  same   business.      The  fly 
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drove  through  the  gate,  opened  for  Mr. 
Grranby,  and  the  porter,  supposing  its  in- 
mate to  be  accompanying  the  Squire,  did 
not  oppose  its  passage.  It  reached  the 
Hall  just  after  Mr.  Granby,  and  there  set 
down  Mr.  Simmer,  Harry's  lawyer. 

Mr.  Granby  heard  the  wheels,  but  never 
looked  round,  being  in  conference  with 
Eodwell,  the  head  keeper,  and  the  police 
sergeant.  Mr.  Simmer  thus  moved  un- 
noticed among  the  besiegers,  and  question- 
ing one  and  another,  found  an  opportunity 
of  learning  how  affairs  stood.  Finally  he 
presented  himself  to  Mr.  Granby. 

"  This  is  a  very  serious  complication, 
sir,"  he  said. 

The  Squire  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  Pray  have  you  anything  to  do  with  it  ?" 
he  demanded,  his  chin  elevated. 

"  I  am  the  claimant's  solicitor,  and  he  has 
summoned  me  here  to  watch  his  interests." 

"You  mean  this  man  has  burglariously 
entered  my  house  by  your  advice,  and  that 
you  are  here  to  back  him  up  !  If  so,  I  have 
only  to  hand  you  over  to  the  police." 
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"  That  may  save  me  some  trouble  here, 
but  will  hereafter  prove  very  troublesome  to 
yourself.  I  believe  you  will  find  you  have 
enough  on  your  hands  at  present,  without 
such  addition.  And  you  must  perfectly 
well  know  you  have  a  very  doubtful  title  to 
this  place !" 

"  That  is  a  point  I  shall  not  argue,"  said 
Mr.  Granby,  haughtily,  but  with  changing 
colour. 

Ifc  did  not  escape  the  lawyer  that,  while 
speaking,  the  Squire  turned  on  him  a  search- 
ing, almost  diving  glance. 

"  Argument  would  be  useless,"  Mr.  Sim- 
mer replied,  with  a  significant  smile. 
"  What  we  have  to  deal  with  is  facts." 

"  I  have  now  to  deal  with  rascals,"  cried 
the  infuriated  Squire ;  "  and  they  shall  find 
I  can  do  it  very  efiectually.  First  I  order 
you  off  my  property.  Appleby,"  he  ad- 
dressed the  police  sergeant,  "  turn  this  man 
out  of  the  gate." 

Mr.  Simmer  waved  the  sergeant  away. 
"  I  say  you  are  not  the  owner  of  this  pro- 
perty," he  replied,  in  an  under  tone  to  Mr. 
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Granby.  "  I  don't  profess  that  my  client 
is  the  owner,  but  I  maintain  bis  right  is 
ancestrally  as  good  as  your  own.  The  case 
is  one  for  investigation,  or — if  you  prefer  it 
— compensation.  Whether  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  either  that  the  Grranby  title  should 
be  canvassed  in  the  full  light  of  a  court  of 
law,  I  leave  you  to  decide." 

Mr.  Granby  made  a  feeble  effort  at  ma- 
jesty, but  broke  down. 

"  This  estate  is  mine  :  I  hold  it,  and  I 
shall  keep  it,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "  I  owe 
compensation  to  nobody,  and  will  give  none. 
But  I  don't  want  to  be  worried  ;  and  though 
I  have  the  power  to  send  your  client  to  the 
assizes,  I  am  willing  to  let  him  withdraw 
unmolested,  if  you  give  me  a  written  apo- 
logy for  his  conduct." 

"  That  I  decline  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Simmer, 
half  turning  away. 

"  What  is  your  proposal,  then  ?"  cried 
Mr.  Granby,  uneasily.  "What  reparation 
do  you  offer?" 

"  I  offer  no  reparation,"  answered  Mr. 
Simmer,  "  and  my  proposal  is  simply  that 
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Mr.  Clayton  shall  now  give  np  possession  of 
the  house,  on  your  engaging  that  he  and 
his  party  shall  go  off  free/' 

"Let  them  go  to  the  devil,"  said  the 
Squire. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Simmer  perceived 
Harry  at  a  window,  and  signalled  him  to 
go  to  the  great  door.  As  he  was  seen  to 
be  acting  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Granby, 
no  one  presumed  to  interfere  with  the  ar- 
rangement, and  accordingly  at  the  door 
Harry  and  the  lawyer  met. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  scrape  you  are  in,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Simmer,  sternly. 

"  How  so  ?"  answered  Harry.  "  I  have 
simply  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns." 

"  And  you  will  be  a  lucky  fellow  if  he 
doesn't  toss  you  into  the  treadmill." 

"  He  must  get  me  out  of  the  house  first. 
I  am  now  at  least  as  much  in  possession  as 
he  is,  for  his  steward  holds  only  one  room." 

"  And  that  one  room,  with  his  actual 
occupation,  is  the  whole  house." 

"  I  acknowledge  I  am  rather  sold  there," 
said  Harry,  looking  blank. 

VOL.  II.  11 
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"  Mr.  Clayton,  it  has  come  to  this,  you 
must  either  submit  to  be  guided  by  me,  or 
this  instant  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  busi- 


ness." 


"  Why,  what  am  I  doing  but  being 
guided?"  cried  Harry.  "I  have  come  to 
the  door  here  expressly  for  the  purpose." 

"  And  I  come  to  tell  you  I  have  settled 
with  Mr.  Byrne  Grranby,  that  he  is  to  be 
left  in  possession  until  the  Grranby  title  is 
further  investigated,  you  and  your  party 
being  exonerated  from  all  responsibility  for 
the  forcible  seizure.  The  question  is  will 
you  ratify  this  compact  or  not  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  have  no  option,"  murmured 
Harry,  with  a  disappointed  look. 

"  Really  none — none  whatever !"  answered 
Mr.  Simmer. 

Harry  went  to  announce  the  capitulation 
to  his  followers,  whom  it  affected  in  different 
ways.  Jack  receiving  it  with  the  fortitude  of 
a  hero,  Balders  like  a  stoic,  and  Jem  Stone, 
as  the  representative  of  thirteen,  and  as  one 
whom  the  exploit  of  the  night  startled  in 
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the  cold  blood  of  daylight,  like  a  criminal 
reprieved  on  the  scaffold. 

Jack  led  his  two  mates  out  of  the  park 
gate,  where  they  separated,  and  pushing 
unnoted  through  the  crowd,  Jack  loitered 
on  till  he  was  overtaken  by  Harry  and  Mr. 
Simmer. 

"  I  must  bid  you  good-bye  for  the  present, 
Jack,"  said  Harry,  dropping  behind  the 
solicitor  that  they  might  speak  apart,  ''but 
I  shall  soon  come  again  when  we  won't  be 
easily  separated.  Your  service  last  night  I 
shall  never  forget." 

"  I'd  have  stood  by  you,  Master,  if  you 
had  held  on,"  replied  Jack,  "  and  I  don't 
believe  they  could  have  put  you  out  or  the 
Squire  would  have  done  it,  and  sent  us  off 
to  prison  besides.  Instead  of  that,  he  let 
us  come  out  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets. 
Your  lawyer  has  managed  it,  and  he  will 
manage  more  yet.  A  lawyer  is  like  a  horse 
in  a  plough.  He'll  keep  the  furrow  and 
turn  up  the  ground  for  you,  as  long  as  there 
is  a  strong  hand  on  the  stem,  but,  leave  him 
to  himself,   and  he'll   go  you   don't  know 
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where.  And  I'm  no  judge  if  that  man 
doesn't  throw  you  over  at  last.  Grood-bye, 
Master." 

And  Jack  disappeared  through  a  gap  in 
the  hedge. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    EFFECT    AT   THE    FARM. 

The  attack  on  the  Hall  created  some  excite- 
ment at  Orchard  Farm.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rivers  believed  that,  in  the  long  run, 
the  estate  would  fall  to  Ralph,  and  enter- 
taining no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  Ralph's 
marriage  with  Letty,  they  considered  that 
Letty's  interests  were  bound  up  with  his ; 
consequently,  that  the  diversion  of  the  estate 
would  be  as  much  her  loss  as  Ralph's. 
Neither  the  farmer  nor  his  wife  would  have 
been  so  influenced  by  this  consideration,  as 
to  wish  the  estate  to  be  kept  from  its  right- 
ful owner,  but  it  naturally  weighed  with 
them,  while  the  Squire's  claim  was  undis- 
puted at  law,  and,  therefore,  must  be  esteemed 
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the  best.  So  Mr.  Eivers  looked  on  Harry's 
attempt  to  seize  the  Hall  by  force  as  an 
outrage,  which  could  not  be  too  strongly 
condemned. 

Letty  first  heard  of  the  affair  from  her 
step-mother. 

"  I  had  better  hopes  of  Mr.  Clayton  than 
to  look  for  this  of  him,"  Mrs.  Eivers  con- 
tinued. "His  ruling  seemed  for  good, 
though  he  inclined  too  much  to  vanity, 
reading  plays,  and  even  having  them  on  his 
lips,  instead  of  the  words  which  give  life. 
Who  knows  where  such  things  may  lead, 
when  they  turn  this  young  man  to  such 
anger  and  violence  ?  And  he  has  been 
so  much  here,  I  fear  Mr.  Grranby  may 
think  we  have  had  some  part  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

"  Surely,  even  Mr.  Grranby  will  not  be  so 
unjust,"  exclaimed  Letty,  with  a  troubled  air. 

"  He  will  judge  us  by  his  own  heart," 
returned  Mrs.  Eivers,  "  and  that  must  tell 
him  we  have  grievances  against  him,  such 
as  he,  if  they  were  his,  would  take  any 
means  to  avenge.     He  will  learn  that  Mr. 
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Clayton  was  first  seen  at  this  house,  and  has 
been  coming  and  going  to  us  from  that  day 
to  this.  In  truth,  I  blame  myself  that  I 
took  not  greater  note  of  his  character, 
when  I  should  have  remembered  the  coun- 
sel of  Solomon :  '  make  no  friendship  with 
an  angry  man,  and  with  a  furious  man  thou 
shalt  not  go.' '' 

"  We  couldn't  suppose  he  would  engage  in 
a  design  like  this — mad,  if  not  wicked." 

"  Of  the  wickedness  there  is  no  question, 
for  it  was  near  ending  in  murder.  They 
fired  off  a  gun  at  Mr.  Bradley." 

Letty  uttered  an  exclamation,  raising  hex 
hand  to  her  forehead  from  a  dart  of  pain. 
She  thus  did  not  see  that  Bradley  at  this 
instant  entered  the  room. 

"  Was  he  hurt  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  faltering 
tone.     ''  Oh !  I  hope  not." 

"  See,  I  am  here,"  cried  Bradley,  "  here 
to  receive  this  hope,  as  it  falls  from  your 
lips,  and  to  take  it  into  my  heart." 

His  sudden  appearance,  conjoined  with 
his  words,   struck  Letty  with  new  terror. 
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But  he  came  before  her  in  a  favourable 
light.  He  had  just  displayed  the  virtue 
so  appreciated  by  woman — courage ;  and  it 
had  been  exerted  in  defence  of  rights  con- 
nected with  Ealph  Granby,  who,  cruel  and 
faithless,  was  still  her  husband. 

"You  were  not  hurt  then?"  she  said. 
And  she  accepted  his  proffered  hand.  "  It 
makes  me  tremble  that  you  incurred  this 
peril  from  one  you  met  in  this  house." 

"  Nay,  for  this  deed,  Mr.  Clayton  is  not 
to  blame,"  answered  Bradley.  "The  shot 
was  fired  in  mistake  by  Mr.  Grranby's 
butler,  who  thought  I  was  of  the  party. 
So  true  is  it  that  '  a  brutish  man  knoweth 
not.' '' 

"And  his  thoughts  are  only  for  evil," 
said  Mrs.  Rivers.  "Thankful  I  am  you 
were  saved  from  his  shafts,  and  live  to  give 
testimony  for  the  guiltless." 

"  Not  guiltless  1"  exclaimed  Letty.  "  Mr. 
Clayton  is  exonerated  from  this  crime,  but 
it  was  his  proceedings  that  led  another  to 
commit  it.     I  say  so  much,"  here  she  raised 
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a  mournful   look   to   Bradley,    "because  I 
wouldn't  have  you  think  I  could  excuse  him." 
And  without  waiting  a  reply,  she  left  the 
room. 


CHAPTEE    XXIII. 

Harry's  defence,  and  the  verdict. 

There  was  a  weight  on  Lettj's  breast,  and 
she  felt  as  if  she  must  be  in  the  open  air 
to  breathe  freely,  so  she  caught  up  her  hat, 
and  strolled  into  the  meadow.  With  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  she  continued  her  walk 
to  the  road,  coming  out  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tages, thinking,  as  she  walked,  of  the  attack 
on  the  Hall,  and  the  new  antagonism  it 
must  raise  between  Ealph  and  Harry. 
From  this  she  could  not  separate  herself, 
for  whatever  her  resentment  against  Ealph, 
duty  and  delicacy  alike  bound  her  to  the 
cause  of  the  Grranbys.  But  she  felt  a 
stronger  impulse  of  partisanship,  which  she 
paused  not  and  cared  not  to  trace  out,  and 
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which  might  spring  either  from  principle  or 
habit,  or  some  source  unthought  of.  So 
she  was  very  angry  with  Harry,  though  not 
forgetful  of  the  consideration  he  had  always 
shown  for  herself;  and  though  remembrances 
intruded  of  his  pleasant  chat  and  agreeable 
ways.  These  thoughts  were  occupying  her 
mind,  when  she  suddenly  confronted  Harry 
himself. 

"  Pardon  my  stopping  you,"  said  the 
artist,  disconcerted  by  her  air,  and  under- 
standing its  inspiration ;  "  I  am  leaving 
Devonshire,  and  couldn't  go  without  calling 
to  say  adieu  at  the  farm,  where  I  have  re- 
ceived so  much  kindness." 

"  I  bid  you  adieu  here,"  answered  Letty, 
coldly,  and  moving  on. 

"  Not  in  this  way — not  in  anger  !"  said 
Harry,  passionately,  almost  tempted  to 
avow  his  love  in  his  agitation,  and  only 
checked  by  Letty's  sternness.  "At  least 
hear  my  defence,  and  know  whether  you 
condemn  me  on  just  grounds." 

"  I  express  no  opinion  on  your  proceed- 
ings, but  I  am  answerable  for  my  own/' 
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rejoined  Letty ;  "  and  I  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber this,  and  leave  me." 

"I  do  remember — how  bitterly,  I  shall 
not  say,  and  yet  I  beg  you  to  listen  to  me. 
I  have  a  right  to  half  the  Grranby  estate,  if 
not  the  whole.  Can  you  blame  me  for  as- 
serting my  claim  ?" 

"  Since  you  insist  on  my  giving  an  opin- 
ion, I  answer  'no.'  For  asserting  your 
claim,  I  could  not  blame  you — nor  could 
anyone  else,  not  even  those  most  interested 
in  withstanding  it.  But  to  make  your 
claim  a  right  it  must  be  recognised  by  the 
law.  And  the  law  is  open  to  you.  Why 
haven't  you  resorted  to  it  ?" 

"  My  competitor  had  an  unfair  start  of 
me  by  holding  possession,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  first  to  redress  this." 

"  Don't  you  here  acknowledge  a  flaw  in 
your  case  ?  I  can't  pretend  to  understand 
such  aflairs,  but  it  seems  to  me  no  one  would 
be  safe,  if  you  could  go  into  his  house  in 
his  absence — yes,  in  his  absence,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton ! — and  make  it  your  own,  simply  by 
saying  you  had  a  right  to  it." 
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Again  slie  thought  to  go,  but  lie  stood 
in  the  way. 

"  Mr.  Grranby's  absence  was  an  accident," 
he  said,  with  heightened  colour,  for  he  knew 
he  had  deliberately  taken  advantage  of  the 
event. 

"Let  me  use  your  own  words,  and  ask 
whether  it  did'nt  give  you  an  unfair 
start  r 

"Who  stops  at  what  is  unfair?"  said 
Harry,  vehemently  ;  "  tell  me  who  !  Does 
the  statesman,  the  priest,  or  the  poet? 
Does  any  man  ?  Does  woman  ?  Does  even 
the  child?  And  why  should  I?  I  see 
somebody  holding  what  belongs  to  me,  and 
I  can  seize  it  while  he  is  asleep ;  and  am  I 
to  refrain  from  this  till  he  wakes  up  ?  I 
am  at  war.  And  what  says  the  adage — 
*  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war ' — in  love  "  (he 
laid  a  stress  on  the  words)  "  and  just  as 
much  in  war !" 

Letty  heard  no  more,  the  allusion  to  un- 
fairness in  love  seized  her  with  such  a  dis- 
traction, that  she  knew  only  she  was  walk- 
ing on,  till,  looking  round,  she  found  herself 
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in  the  field  where  she  so  often  met  Ealph. 
The  spot  brought  into  her  mind  a  flood  of 
associations,  which  gradually  soothed  its  ex- 
citement, and  brought  back  its  tone  of  ro- 
mance. She  thought  how  often  she  had 
walked  there,  listening  to  Ealph's  vows,  and 
silently  noting  his  admiration.  What  a 
dream  it  seemed  now  !  Nothing  remained 
but  the  memory — and  the  testimony  of  her 
tears ! 

From  this  reverie  she  turned  to  walk 
home.  But  the  stile  now  exhibited  the 
figure  of  Bet  Kedge,  who  had  observed  the 
encounter  with  Harry,  and,  having  tried  in 
vain  to  glean  from  him  what  passed,  came 
on  to  try  her  powers  on  Letty.  Letty  re- 
coiled from  the  meeting  for  an  instant,  but 
then  nerved  herself  to  face  the  intruder. 

"  Here  be  the  flower  o'  the  garden  !"  cried 
Bet,  as  she  approached.  "  Curse  on  he  who 
tries  to  blight  it,  or  thieves  it,  or  smites  it 
— though  none  has  power  to  hurt  she,  as 
long  as  planets  hold  good.*' 

Letty  took  no  notice  of  this  salutation. 

"Hark    to   me,   bonny  lady,"    continued 
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Bet,  standing  in  her  path ;  "  yer  mind,  I 
gave  'ee  warnin'  afore  it  happened.  I  teirt 
yer  it  couldn't  be,  that  fate  were  'against  it, 
and  thou  and  young  Squire  might  wed,  but 
'ud  never  bind.     Didn't  I,  now?" 

"  I  wish  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  you," 
Letty  now  answered ;  "  and  I  forbid  you 
ever  to  speak  to  me  again." 

"  Then  Ise  go  to  my  grave  when  'ee  like. 
I  see  yer  grow  up,  and  watched  yer,  and 
kept  ill  off  yer — ay,  more  nor  yer  know'd 
on;  and  yer'd  be  right  now  if  thee  took 
my  counsel,  but  yer  wouldn't.  It  makes 
my  old  eyes  weep  to  see  it."  And  Bet 
broke  into  sobs. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  mean  well,"  said 
Letty,  mollified  by  this  outburst,  and  the 
old  woman's  doubled  form,  vivifying  the 
memories  she  had  sought  to  call  up,  ''  but 
your  interference  with  me  has  been  a  great 
annoyance,  and  I  repeat  I  won't  allow  it  to 
be  renewed." 

"  Ise  only  tell  my  queen  to  cheer  up,  for 
yer'll  see  fine  days,  and  yer'll  be  lady  at  the 
Hall,  yet,  though  it  won't  be   with  he.     I 
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say  it,  and  no  feign  !  I  prophesy  it,  seeing 
it  from  inside  o'  me." 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense — only  you 
know  it  to  be  false,  or  must  be  out  of  your 
mind,"  said  Letty,  once  more  made  angry. 

"Were  I  out  o'  my  mind  wben  I  said 
you'd  wed,  but  wouldn't  mate  ?  Ah. !  deary, 
it  were  you  who  was  out  o'  your  mind. 
And  now  I  tell  'e  yer  real  husband  won't  be 
met  in  this  field,  but  yer  met  him  yonder, 
and  that  only  a  while  ago." 

Here  she  stood  back,  and  Letty  hastened 
past,  and  never  stopped  till  she  entered  her 
father's  door. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MRS.    RIVERS    AND    ALICE. 

The  human  body  is  only  temporarily  de- 
ranged by  an  injury  to  its  structure,  the 
functions  gradually  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  defect,  and  working  under  it 
as  systematically  as  before.  This  aptitude 
so  pervades  nature,  that  it  is  said  to  be  the 
source  of  all  the  variations  of  animal  forms, 
which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  doctrine, 
originally  arose  simply  from  the  animal 
adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  human  mind  does  possess 
such  a  plasticity — or  is  it  elasticity  ? 
•  There  was  no  diminution  in  Letty's  sor- 
row ;  she  felt  the  same  mortification,  re- 
tained the  same  sense  of  disappointment, 
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and  saw  before  her  tlie  same  shadowy, 
threatening  future,  but  the  impression  lay 
in  her  breast,  and  did  not,  as  at  first,  colour 
her  every  thought.  She  carried  the  burden 
so  long  that  it  merged  in  her  inner  self. 
And,  outwardly,  she  appeared  the  same  as 
before — the  radiance  rekindled  in  her  eye, 
the  brightness  came  back  in  her  cheek,  and 
sometimes  even  the  smile  lit  up  her  lip, 
but,  under  all,  she  carried  the  old  canker 
within. 

Her  only  companion  was  Alice,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  trouble  of  her  own,  for 
her  once  gay  manner  became  even  graver 
than  Letty's.  Some  ascribed  this  to  failing 
health,  while  others  deemed  it  simply  a 
concession  to  the  censors  at  chapel,  now 
aware  of  her  position  as  Pastoress  elect. 
Letty  believed  it  to  be  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  Pastor  himself,  who,  temporarily 
called  to  a  more  important  charge  in  Lon- 
don, was  to  remain  away  for  six  months. 
It  seemed  probable  that  he  might  then  be 
appointed  the  permanent  minister,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  his  marriage  with  Alice 
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should  be  deferred  till  they  knew  tlie  issue. 
Altogether  cause  enough  existed  to  make 
Alice  serious,  and  Letty  did  not  search  for 
a  mystery. 

Yet  mystery  there  seemed  to  Alice  herself 
—something  not  apparent  nor  even  sought 
for,  because  better  unknown.  In  truth,  it 
was  but  the  attraction  of  destiny,  which 
appoints  to  woman  the  battle  with  feeling, 
as  to  man  the  battle  with  difficulty.  Pity 
that  the  conflict  takes  from  both  their 
excellency ;  from  man  his  enthusiasm,  and 
from  woman  her  unselfishness.  We  begin' 
with  a  bloom  on  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
face,  and  it  perishes  equally  on  each. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  grew  into 
months,  and  produced  no  change  for  the  two 
girls.  In  one  sense  Letty  was  right  in 
thinking  that  Alice  felt  Mr.  Wingfield's 
absence,  for  Alice  would  have  suffered  less 
if  she  had  frequently  seen  her  lover,  whose 
influence  over  her  could  not  be  maintained 
by  letters. 

Not  that  these  exercised  no  effect,  for  the 
sentiment  being  of  a  religious  cast,  they  un- 
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designedly  reminded  her  of  her  obligations 
to  others — of  the  blessedness  of  a  life  of 
sacrifice,  the  duty  of  self-discipline,  and  the 
happiness  of  a  pure  conscience.  And  she 
tried  to  mould  herself  on  this  pattern,  but 
the  effort  was  against  her  nature ;  and  she 
needed  the  Pastor's  encouraging  voice  to 
make  it  effectual.  The  struggle  began  to 
wear  her  body  as  well  as  spirit.  Her  form 
grew  slighter,  her  cheek  lost  its  colour,  and 
she  assumed  a  subdued  and  almost  drooping 
air. 

One  morning  Alice  came  to  the  farm 
earlier  than  usual,  and  found  Letty  with 
Mrs.  Eivers,  from  whom  her  patience  and 
sad  position  had  at  last  won  sympathy. 

"  I  want  Letty  to  take  a  walk  with  me,  if 
you  can  spare  her,"  Alice  said  to  the 
matron. 

"  Letty  is  her  own  mistress,  you  know," 
replied  Mrs.  Eivers. 

"  I  will  go  and  dress,"  said  Letty  to 
Alice,  "  and  you  can  wait  in  my  room  for 


me." 


"Alice    can   wait   here,"    rejoined    Mrs. 
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Rivers,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  her,  and 
we  can  talk  it  over  while  yon  are  getting 
ready." 

This  prospect  did  not  seem  very  welcome 
to  Alice,  but  she  resigned  herself  to  necessity, 
and  allowed  Letty  to  leave  her  behind. 

"We  shall  soon  be  going  to  London 
about  the  marriage,"  Mrs.  Rivers  said,  when 
they  were  alone.  "We  haven't  spoken  of 
it  yet  to  Letty,  because  we  wish  to  spare  her 
the  grief  as  long  as  we  can.  What  will  be 
the  end  none  can  tell,  but  I  dread  it, 
seeing  it  is  a  cause  in  which  I  can't  ask  a 
blessing." 

"Why  not?"  answered  Alice,  with  the 
boldness  of  sorrow.  "  If  we  can't  ask  a 
blessing  on  marriage,  when  may  we  ask 
one  ?" 

"  This  was  an  unsanctioned  marriage.  I 
don't  wish  to  rip  up  old  sores,  by  going  into 
that ;  but  I  can  seek  no  strength  from  it  in 
prayer." 

"  I  don't  see  why  people  shouldn't  all 
marry  as  they  please,"  said  Alice,  in  a 
desperate  tone. 
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"Fy,  Alice  Mead!  fy  for  sucli  wilful 
words — and  you  to  be  a  Pastor's  wife  !" 

Alice  bit  her  lip  and  looked  down. 

"  These,  my  child,  are  not  words  for  any 
maiden,"  pursued  Mrs.  Eivers. 

"  'No  \"  answered  the  rebellious  Alice, 
"  because  maidens  are  to-  have  no  choice  in 
their  lot,  and  are  to  ignore  all  their  own 
wishes  about  it.  They  are  to  be  guided 
neither  by  their  eye  nor  their  heart,  but  by 
the  whims  of  those  who  have  worn  out 
both.  But  I  doubt  if  this  is  ordained  by 
religion." 

"  It  is  ordained  they  are  to  be  ruled  by 
godliness,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Eivers.  ''The 
apostle  says  :  *  a  woman  is  at  liberty  to  be 
married  to  whom  she  will,  only  in  the  Lord.' 
And  is  it  this,  to  be  married  in  secret,  by 
stealth,  without  consent  of  parent  or  guar- 
dian ?  No  !  I  dare  not  ask  a  blessing  on 
such  a  cause.  But  what  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  of,  is  yourself.  Will  you  go  with  us  to 
London?  Your  companionship  will  be  a 
comfort  to  Letty,  in  her  hour  of  trial,  and 
certainly  a  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Wingfield." 
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Mrs.  Elvers  believed  wliat  she  said,  and 
thought  the  proposal  would  be  equally  wel- 
come to  Alice.  To  her  surprise,  Alice  re- 
ceived it  coldly. 

"  Thank  you  for  remembering  me,"  she 
answered,  again  looking  down,  "but  I  really 
don't  know  that  my  going  would  be  so 
agreeable  to  Letfcy." 

"  Of  that  you  may  be  sure,"  replied  Mrs. 
Eivers.  "  And  the  change  will  be  of  benefit 
to  yourself,  besides  restoring  you  Mr.  Wing- 
field.  You  have  been  fretting  at  the  separa- 
tion." Alice  made  a  dissenting  gesture^. 
"Nay,"  continued  Mrs.  Eivers,  "that  is 
nothing  to  take  shame  in.  His  being  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  a  con- 
solation, but  it  is  natural  you  should  feel  his 
absence." 

"  I  constantly  hear  from  him,"  remarked 
Alice. 

"  And  doubtless  account  it  a  privilege  to 
receive  letters  from  such  a  man,  who  writes 
not  of  the  world's  vanities,  but  of  what 
edifies  the  soul.  And  your  meeting  will  be 
a  true  joy.     We  go  in  about  a  fortnight. 
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and  I  will  arrange  with  your  father  to  take 
you  with  us." 

"Let  me  think  of  it  first.  Perhaps  I 
shall  hear  what  Letty  says." 

At  this  moment  Letty  reappeared,  wear- 
ing her  hat  and  mantle,  and  Alice  showed 
herself  very  restless  till  they  got  out  of  the 
house. 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 

A    DEVONSHIRE    COTTAGE. 

"  You  don't  ask  what  Mrs.  Elvers  has  been 
talking  over  with  me,"  said  Alice,  as  she 
and  Letty  reached  the  road. 

"  I  have  lost  all  my  curiosity,"  replied 
Letty,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  But  you  can 
tell  me." 

"  Another  time,  perhaps,"  answered  Alice. 
"  I  want  now  to  tell  you  where  we  are 
going  to." 

"  I  have  no  choice  about  it,  Alley,  so  let 
it  be  wherever  you  like." 

"  I  am  taking  this,"  Alice  opened  her 
mantle  and  disclosed  a  well-stored  bag,  "  to 
Lorton  Common.  A  man  there  is  ill  in  bed  : 
papa  is  doctor  to  his  club,  and  was  sent  to 
see  him;  and  he  says  his  disease  is — what  do 
you  think  ?" 
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"  Something  sad,  I  am  afraid." 

'' Hunger y  faltered  Alice. 

"How  dreadful  r 

"  And  he  is  a  man  I  know,  and  respect, 
and — and  like,"  resumed  Alice,  excitedly, 
"and  I  told  papa  I  didn't  care  who  knew  it, 
and  I  said  you  liked  him  too,  and  would  go 
with  me,  if  he  allowed  me  to  take  him  some 
food.  You  would  do  it  for  your  greatest 
enemy,  wouldn't  you,  Letty  ?" 

"I  hope  so.  But  pray,  don't  be  so 
excited,  Alley.  What  need  to  speak  about 
enemies  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  only  you  might  think  him 
an  enemy  now.  All  the  world  has  turned 
against  him,  and  you  may  have  some  cause. 
But  forgive  him,  for  my  sake." 

"If  I  have  anything  to  forgive,  it  is 
freely  forgiven.  But  whom  can  you  allude 
to?" 

"  Poor  Jack!"  returned  Alice,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice.  "  Since  the  affair  at  the  Hall, 
nobody  will  employ  him,  and,  at  last,  he  is 
starving." 

"  How  you  shock  me  !"  exclaimed  Letty, 
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as  much  moved  as  Alice  herself.  "He 
should  have  come  to  papa,  who  has  been 
wondering  what  had  become  of  him.  But 
I  understand  why  he  kept  away.  Jack  has 
such  good  feelings,  they  teach  him  what  to 
do,  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Letty  !" 

"  For  what  ?" 

"  For  speaking  up  for  poor  Jack,"  faltered 
Alice. 

Letty  looked  up  in  surprise,  but  Alice's 
eyes  were  cast  down,  and  their  gaze  turned 
inward,  so  the  glance  was  unheeded. 

"  He  will  be  so  cheered  to  see  we  are  in- 
terested about  him,"  resumed  Alice  after  a 
pause,  "  and  we  shall  see  that  he  gets  proper 
nourishment." 

Letty  became  very  thoughtful,  and 
gradually  Alice  fell  into  the  same  mood,  for 
a  time  walking  in  silence,  but  then  they  fell 
into  a  conversation  which  lasted  till  they 
arrived  on  the  common. 

It  was  a  bright  spot,  a  wide  stretch  of 
furze   and    turf,    on    one   side    skirted   by 
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sloping  fields,  on  the  other  shut  in  by  hills, 
which,  though  steep,  were  cultivated  to  the 
summit.  November  was  not  winter  in  this 
region,  where  everything  still  looked  green ; 
the  air  was  only  crisped  enough  to  bloom 
the  cheek,  and  all  around,  the  eye  met  sun- 
shine. Overhead  the  clear  Devon  sky 
showed  not  a  speck. 

The  two  girls  entered  a  hollow,  and  in- 
stantly saw  Jack's  lodging,  the  thatched  cot 
of  Jem  Stone.  Picturesque  it  looked  with 
its  antique  walls,  muUioned  windows,  and 
honeysuckled  door,  till,  as  they  drew  nearer, 
they  saw  it  was  passing  into  the  same  stage 
of  decay  as  Bet  Kedge's  domicile.  Alice 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  summons 
brought  out  a  middle-aged  woman,  encircled 
by  three  children,  whose  relative  sizes, 
marking  the  degrees  commonly  described 
as  steps-of-stairs,  announced  her  to  be 
that  quiver  full  of  arrows,  Jem  Stone's 
wife. 

The  dame  scanned  her  visitors  with  a  half- 
defiant  glance,  such  as  despair  sometimes 
brings  to  the  softest  eyes. 
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"  What  yer  please  to  want  ?"  she  said  sul- 
lenly. 

"  We  have  come  to  see  Jack  Eeeve,"  re- 
plied Alice.  "  My  papa  is  the  doctor  at 
Chesney,  and  this  is  Mrs.  Ealph  Granby 
from  Orchard  farm.  We  have  known  Jack  a 
long  time,  and  brought  something  for  him." 

While  Alice  was  speaking,  Letty  made 
friends  with  two  of  the  children,  as  they 
clung  round  their  mother,  and  Alice  now 
opened  her  basket,  and  presented  each  of 
the  urchins  with  a  hunch  of  bread  and  but- 
ter. 

"They  ain't  had  the  like  o'  that  for  a 
good  bit,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stone.  "  Father" 
— this  well-earned  title  she  bestowed  on  her 
husband — "  have  to  go  every  day  seven  mile 
to  labour,  and  seven  back,  for  he  can't  get 
employ  hereabout,  and  he  must  be  fed ;  so 
must  my  lad  Jem,  who's  goin'  on  sixteen, 
and  brings  in  two  shilling  every  week. 
George  and  Tom  and  Charley  make  up 
eighteenpence  more  among  'em,  but  'taint 
enough  to  fill  their  bellies,  and  us  goes 
short  for  'em ;  and  these  young  'uns  often- 
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times  goes  to  bed,  a  suckin'  a  bit  o'  rag  wi' 
a  pinch  of  sugar  in  't,  whicli  is  very  good 
against  hunger.  Howsever,  that's  nowt  to 
do  wi'  Jack.  He  have  two  shilling  a  week 
from  his  club,  and  he  says  he's  live  or  die 
on  it ;  for  he'll  take  none  from  we ;  and,  if 
he  dies,  club's  bound  to  bury  'im,  poor 
chap !" 

"  I  am  glad  you  feel  for  him,"  said  Alice, 
eagerly.  "  It  shows  you  are  a  good  woman, 
and  goodness  is  remembered  in  Heaven  if  it 
isn't  here.  But  don't  talk  of  Jack  dying. 
No,  no  1" 

"  Tell  him  we  are  here,  and  want  to  see 
him,"  urged  Letty. 

"I'll  go  and  tell  he,  surely,"  answered 
Mrs.  Stone ;  "  but  if  yer  want  him  to  eat 
what  yer'n  got  in  the  bag  there,  'taint  no 
use.  Jack's  such  a  proud  'un,  he's  take 
nowt  from  nobody.  The  overseer  wouldn't 
deny  'un  a  loaf  or  two  o'  bread,  or  even  a 
bit  o'  bacon — him  said  so  ;  and  Jack 
wouldn't  listen  to  it.  And  he  don't  seem 
hungry  now.  T  took  'un  up  a  plate  o'  cab* 
bage  to  breakfast,  and  he   ain't  touched  it. 
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But  you  step  in  for  a  minute,  and  I'll  tell 
'un  you's  here." 

They  accordingly  entered  the  cottage, 
lighting  at  once  in  a  room,  the  furniture  of 
which  showed  the  ravages  both  of  time  and 
of  thirteen  children  :  the  table — a  board  on 
stumps — being  sadly  defaced ;  the  half- 
dozen  wooden  chairs  shockingly  damaged, 
the  fender  broken,  and  the  small  day  clock 
being  an  hour  and  a  quarter  out  in  its 
reckoning.  Two  quilt  covered  beds  in  op- 
posite corners,  accounted  for  the  close  atmo- 
sphere. 

Mrs.  Stone  ascended  a  creaking  stair  to 
Jack's  chamber,  a  hole  over  the  washhouse, 
which,  with  the  two  front  rooms — one  on 
the  ground  and  one  above — composed  the 
cottage.  The  front  bed- room  was  appro- 
priated to  the  father  and  mother  and  four 
younger  children ;  six  children  occupied  the 
beds  below,  two  others  were  out  as  servant 
girls,  and  Jem  the  younger — at  night — 
reigned  sole  monarch  of  the  washhouse. 

The  air  became  stifling  in  Jack's  den, 
where  the  only  ventilation  was  by  the  door. 
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as  the  two  panes  of  glass  which  served  for 
window  did  not  open.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  enough  light  to  show  the  change  in 
Jack's  face  :  once  so  jocund,  now  stamped 
with  the  gaunt  image  of  want. 

He  gave  a  little  jump  when  Mrs.  Stone 
announced  the  visitors. 

"  Them  shan't  come  up,  if  yer  don*t  want 
'em,"  pursued  Mrs.  Stone,  reassuringly, 
"  But  they  baint  like  the  districters,  I  tell 
yer." 

"  I  know  them,  and  I  tell  you  there  isn't 
their  like  anywhere,"  answered  Jack,  in 
feeble  tones,  "  only  I'm  ashamed  they  should 
come  to  such  a  place.'* 

Mrs.  Stone  received  this  remark  as  a  li- 
cense to  introduce  the  visitors,  which  she 
forthwith  did. 

A  little  flush  on  Jack's  cheek  showed  that 
he  really  felt  the  shame  he  professed.  At 
first,  he  avoided  looking  at  the  two  girls, 
and  answered  their  inquiries  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ceiling,  but  then  he  gave  each  a 
timid  glance. 

"  You  don't  bear  any  malice,  Miss  Letty," 
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he  said,  "  but  I  miistn't  call  you  Miss,  now. 
And  you  believe  me,  I  didn't  know  about 
that  when  I  went  against  the  Hall  that 
night,  or  I'd  have  cut  off  my  hand  first." 

"  Don't  think  about  the  Hall  business 
now.  Jack,"  answered  Letty.  "I  am  sure 
you  wouldn't  do  anything  you  thought  un- 
just, and  papa  has  said  so  a  dozen  times ;  so 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  well  and  come 
to  the  farm  to  work." 

"Thanky  kindly,"  returned  Jack,  his 
voice  a  little  thick ;  "  and  you  too,  Miss 
Ally.  It's  done  me  rare  good,  your  coming 
to  see  me.  And  I'm  only  a  little  down  in 
strength.  You  may  guess  there  isn't  much 
the  matter  when  Doctor  Mead  won't  give 
me  any  physic  ;  for,  you  know,  a  doctor  'ull 
give  you  physic  if  you  only  nip  your  finger." 

"  And  papa  has  sent  you  some,"  replied 
Alice.  "  He  told  me  to  say  it  was  the  best 
physic  you  could  take." 

"  And  we  are  to  see  you  do  take  it.  Jack," 
added  Letty. 

As  she  spoke  she  gently  raised  his  head, 
and  made  him  an  easier  pillow,  while  Alice, 
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under  cover  and  connivance  of  Mrs.  Stone, 
arranged  the  meal  brought  for  him  in  her 
bag.  But  Jack  shook  his  head  as  she  pre- 
sented the  plate. 

"  You  see,  Missy,"  he  said,  closing  his 
eyes,  so  as  to  shut  out  both  the  food  and 
Alice,  "  if  a  man  can't  live  by  his  labour, 
without  charity,  he  is  better  dead." 

These  sad  words  overpowered  Alice ;  she 
had  no  voice  to  reply,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Jack,  you  are  unkind,"  said  Letty,  bend- 
ing over  him,  and  speaking  low.  "How 
can  you  talk  of  charity  to  us — your  old 
play-fellows !  See  how  you  have  made 
Alice  cry !" 

"  Is  she  crying  ?"  Jack  whispered.  "  If 
Mrs.  Stone  would  hold  me  up,  I'll  eat  it — 
bless  your  kind  hearts,  and  not  forgetting 
to  bless  the  Lord  above,  who  has  brought 
down  my  pride  by  goodness,  when  it  might 
have  been  by  anger." 

They  saw  the  chicken  eaten,  and  Jack 
promised  to  use  future  supplies,  which  were 
to  be  daily  left  by  the  doctor. 

''  You  have  only  to  be  careful.  Jack,"  ob- 
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served  Alice,  at  parting,  "and  papa  says 
you  will  soon  be  among  us  again."  She 
added,  in  a  low  tone — "  Eemember,  I  rely 
upon  you." 

"Eemember!"  murmured  Jack,  "to  my 
dying  hour !" 

And,  as  Alice  followed  Letty  down  the 
stairs,  the  descendant  of  the  Saxon  lords  of 
Devon  shut  his  eyes,  and  beguiled  himself 
with  the  fancy  that  she  was  still  present — 
as,  indeed,  she  ever  was,  in  his  heart. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

THE    WALK    BACK. 

It  seems  to  be  woman's  nature,  unless  rough 
usage  has  blunted  its  susceptibilities,  to 
catch  impressions  of  tenderness,  wherever 
these  find  an  object,  though  the  spot  be 
loathsome,  and  the  circumstances  seem  even 
to  degrade  the  object  itself.  We  say  she  is 
caught  by  glitter,  which  is  true,  but  it  is 
equally  true  of  men,  while  woman  is  at- 
tracted also  by  the  service  of  misery.  Thus 
these  two  girls,  Letty  and  Alice,  so  delicate 
and  sensitive,  came  into  the  road  thinking 
not  of  the  den  behind,  with  its  ceiling  fall- 
ing through,  its  walls  black  with  twenty 
years'  dirt,  and  its  air  reeking  poison,  but 
only  of  its  inmate,  cast  off  by  society  and 
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left  there  to  perish,  but  whom  they  recog- 
nised as  a  sterling  man. 

"  Isn't  Jack's  a  strange  story  ? "  said 
Alice,  as  they  walked  along.  "  It  is  not 
only  that  he  is  such  a  strong  man,  and  so 
handy,  too,  and  was  so  well  thought  of  before 
this  affair,  but  papa  says  his  family  can  be 
traced  back  before  William  the  Conqueror, 
when  half  the  county  belonged  to  them. 
Yet  here  he  is  without  bread  to  eat." 

"  Poor  Jack  !  how  sad  it  was  to  hear  him 
say  his  pride  was  brought  down,"  murmured 
Letty. 

"  I  wish  everybody's  pride  was  brought 
down,"  said  Alice,  with  sudden  warmth. 
"  What  have  people  to  be  proud  of  ?  Is  it 
their  appearance?  they  didn't  make  them- 
selves, so  can't  claim  credit  for  that.  Is  it 
their  talents?  they  no  more  formed  those 
than  their  appearance.  Is  it  their  money  ? 
then  this  should  have  been  acquired  by 
some  noble  action,  and  we  know  it  comes 
either  from  traffic  or  through  others — both 
sources  void  of  honour  even  when  they  are 
not  tainted  with  sharp  dealing.      Then  I 
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wish  to  know  in  what  we  are  superior  to 
Jack?" 

"  I  don't  say  we  are  superior  in  any- 
thing." 

"  But  you  know  we  do  consider  our- 
selves superior,  and  other  people  think  us 
so,  too." 

"  You  mean,  we  are  in  a  better  station." 

"  And  what  gives  us  this  station  ?  Did 
we  win  it  by  meritorious  conduct,  or  by 
great  virtues,  or,  in  fact,  by  any  act  what- 
ever? Isn't  it  a  gift  from  others?  a 
thought  that  surely  should  make  it  an  humi- 
liation, rather  than  a  subject  of  pride." 

"  Now  you  are  a  little  exaggerating,"  an- 
swered Letty ;  "  I  don't  know  much  about 
it,  but  I  suppose  you  are  talking  philosophy, 
like  your  papa,  or  radicalism,  which  isn't 
like  him.  Eemember,  he  votes  for  Sir  Law- 
rence Palk  and  Lord  Courtenay." 

"  And  if  ever  we  get  votes,"  cried  Alice, 
"  I  shall  vote  for " 

"Well,  whom?"  asked  Letty,  as  Alice 
paused. 

"  Stop  till  the  time  comes,  and  then  you 
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shall  see,"  answered  Alice,  at  the  moment 
unprepared  with  a  candidate. 

"  I  know  whom  now,"  said  Letty,  "  the 
Eeverend  Isaac  Wingfield." 

Alice  averted  her  face. 


CHAPTEE    XXYIL 

MR.    GRANBY    PROPOSES    TERMS. 

Alice  parted  with.  Letty  at  the  footpath 
leading  through  the  coppice,  which,  cutting 
off  a  loop  of  the  road,  afforded  a  short  cut 
to  the  farm.  Letty  was  saddened  by  their 
walk,  not  only  from  sympathy  for  Jack,  but 
from  alarm  about  Alice.  Seeing  the  painful 
impression  produced  on  Alice  by  the  scene 
at  the  cottage,  she  exerted  herself  to  divert 
her  thoughts,  giving  her  tone  in  their  con- 
versation a  touch  of  its  old  raillery,  but,  all 
at  once,  she  formed  the  opinion  that  Alice's 
emotion  arose  from  some  other  and  deeper 
cause.  Then  she  noticed  her  changed  ap- 
pearance, remembered  her  recurring  fits  of 
silence,  such  as  the  one  which  befell  at  this 
moment,  and  recollected  how  often  the  si- 
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lence  was  broken  by  a  sigb.  Letty  blamed 
berself  tbat  sbe  bad  been  so  absorbed  by  ber 
own  sorrow  as  to  bave  overlooked  tbese  signs 
of  ber  friend's  unbappiness,  and  sbe  now 
walked  along,  considering  wbetber  sbe  could 
interfere  for  ber  relief.  Wbile  sbe  pondered 
over  different  plans,  a  curve  of  tbe  road  put 
an  end  to  ber  meditation  by  bringing  ber 
face  to  face  witb  Mr.  Granby. 

Tbe  Squire  seemed  as  startled  by  tbe 
meeting  as  berself,  for  bis  face  flusbed,  and, 
in  bis  distraction  be,  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Granbys, 
stepped  aside  to  allow  ber  to  pass ;  bttt 
tbougb  sucb  an  obdurate  woman-bater,  be 
was  recalled  by  tbe  potent  spell  of  beauty. 
Tbe  little  blusb  on  tbe  crown  of  Letty 's 
cbeek  struck  bim  down ;  tbe  lasbes  over  ber 
downcast  eye  made  bis  own  eye  droop ;  and 
be  felt  a  desire  to  appear  to  ber  in  a  less 
bateful  ligbt,  wbile  be  saw  an  opportunity 
of  making  to  berself  a  proposition  be  in- 
tended to  send  tbrougb  bis  solicitor. 

"  May  I  take  advantage  of  tbis  encounter 
to  speak  to  you  a  moment  ?"  be  said,  bow- 
ing, but  witbout  raising  bis  bat. 
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Letty  stopped. 

"  I  fear  I  may  appear  to  have  treated  you 
with  some  harshness,"  he  resumed.  "  I  beg 
you  to  believe  I  have  only  done  so  under  an 
imperative  sense  of  duty — ahem  !  I  desire 
to  spare  you  further  pain." 

"  I  make  no  complaint  of  your  proceed- 
ings, sir,"  answered  Letty,  coldl}^,  "  and  to 
spare  me  pain  is  beyond  your  power." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so.  Of 
course,  I  don't  wish  to  argue  the  point — 
with  a  lady ;  but  I  believe  something  might 
be  done  to  lighten  your — your  disappoint- 
ment." 

Letty  looked  up.  For  a  moment  she 
thought  Mr.  Grranby  really  lamented  the 
length  to  which  he  had  carried  his  hosti- 
lity, and  sought  to  make  reparation.  Was 
it  not  her  duty  to  meet  him  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  ? 

"  My  disappointment  is  hard  to  be  under- 
stood by  others,"  she  said,  in  softer  tones. 
"  It  is  embittered  by  what  has  taken  place, 
but  this  is  not  its  cause.  And  it  can  only 
be  allayed  by  redress." 
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"  Precisely.  And  you  shall  see  I  appre- 
ciate this.  But  first  permit  me  to  remind  you 
how  we  relatively  stand.  You  know  I  have 
absolute  power  over  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Ealph  Granby" — the  Squire  kept  up  the 
Mister,  pronouncing  it  grandly — "and  for 
you  to  be  in  the  position  of  his  wife,  against 
my  consent,  would  be  misery  to  both  your- 
self and  him.'* 

"  For  the  misery  it  may  bring  on  him  I 
needn't  shrink  from  expressing  sorrow;  as 
regards  myself,  I  am  in  the  position,  and 
must  bear  whatever  it  entails." 

"  Why  should  you  ?  Now  allow  me,  since 
we  have  happened  to  meet,  to  speak  to  you 
frankly.  You  are  too  clever  not  to  see  we 
are  all  in  a  mess,  which  we  can't  too  soon 
get  out  of.  You  have  great  attractions. 
Why  throw  them  away  ?  why  insist  on 
tying  yourself  to  Mr.  Ealph  Grranby,  who 
has  nothing  in  the  world  of  his  own,  and 
who  has  gone  off,  and  left  you  ?" 

"  Surely,  not  thinking  I  should  hear  such 
language  from  you,  sir !"  exclaimed  Letty, 
tears   of  indignation    rising   to    her   eyes, 
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"  language  more  cruel,  because  it  seems  ob- 
jectless." 

"  Now  pray  don't  misconstrue  it,  don't 
mistake  me  !"  cried  Mr.  Granby.  "  My 
object  is  to  prevent  scandal,  and,  at  the  same 
time  to  consider  you.  Of  course  in  such  a 
matter  we  can't  help  touching  points  that 
jar  on  the  feelings,  but  this  sort  of  thing 
comes  much  worse  when  it  is  done  by  the 
public  newspapers." 

Letty  turned  pale. 

"I  ask  you  whether  you  will  face  that 
ordeal,"  pursued  Mr.  Grranby.  *'  I  declare  I 
will  pause  at  no  step  to  dissolve  this  mar- 
riage. It  isn't  in  your  power  to  prevent  its 
annulment,  but  your  resistance  will  make  it 
more  public,  by  dragging  out  all  the  details. 
Withdraw  your  opposition,  let  the  law  take 
its  course,  and  you  escape  this  consequence, 
while  I,  on  my  part,  promise  that  when  the 
decree  is  pronounced,  you  shall  receive  a 
pecuniary  compensation." 

"  I  have  listened  to  you  too  long,  sir,"  ex- 
claimed Letty,  now  in  bitter  anger.  "It 
was  because  I  thought  you  might  feel  some 
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regret  for  your  cruelty,  and  have  some  sense 
of  my  misery.  If  I  liad  recollected  every- 
thing, I  should  not  have  stayed  here  to 
expose  myself  to  your  insults." 

With  these  words,  she  turned  her 
back  on  Mr.  Grranby,  and  walked  quickly 
away. 

At  first  she  was  absorbed  b}^  her  resent- 
ment, and  remembered  only  his  proposi- 
tion of  compensation,  which  wounded  her 
every  sensibility.  To  think  she  should  be 
deemed  capable  of  bartering  her  dearest 
feelings  for  money !  Oh !  was  the  world 
which  she  had  pictured  so  bright,  indeed  so 
sordid  ?  Were  her  emotions  only  fanciful  ? 
her  expectations  dreams  ?  and  her  aspira- 
tions delusions?  Surely  they  must  be,  or 
they  would  be  comprehended  by  others  :  at 
least  in  so  far  as  to  prevent  anyone  imagin- 
ing they  could  be  made  a  thing  of  sale. 
And  gradually  she  recalled  the  rest  of  the  con- 
versation, the  hints  at  the  public  trial,  the  re- 
port in  the  newspapers,  and  the  final  divorce. 
Ordeal  the  Squire  called  it;  and  ordeal  it 
was — more  cruel  than  that  of  fire,  in  the  dark 
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ages :  agonizing  to  endure,  more  agonizing 
to  survive. 

In  this  disorder  she  reached  the  farm, 
when,  as  she  paused  to  compose  herself,  she 
was  overtaken  by  a  thin,  sharplooking  man, 
whose  trim  suit  of  black  gave  him  an 
official  aspect. 

"  Pray,  Miss,  is  this  Orchard  Farm  ?"  he 
inquired,  in  an  insinuating  tone. 

Letty  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  A  delightful  retreat !"  observed  the 
stranger,  "  and  the  surrounding  country  as 
charming  as  Kennington  Park,  without  the 
addition  of  the  vitriol  factory,  which  rather 
interferes,  though  a  pinch  of  snuff  gets  over 
the  smell.  And  pray  is  Mr.  Oliver  Eivers 
at  home,  Miss  ?" 

*'  If  you  come  in  I  will  see." 

The  stranger  followed  her  into  the  garden. 

"  I  haven't  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
introduced  to  Mr.  Oliver  Eivers,  Miss,"  he 
then  observed,  stopping,  "but  fancy  presents 
him  to  my  eye  as  a  party  of  stature  (say 
five  feet  eleven),  of  ordinary  bulk,  com- 
plexion  tanned   by  sun,  blue   eyes,   and  a 
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genial  look.  In  fact,"  here  the  stranger 
espied  Mr.  Eivers  approaching,  "snch  a 
party  as  that." 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  papa,"  said  Letty. 
"  Papa  !"  cried  the  stranger.  "  Then  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  respondent." 
He  raised  his  hat  to  Letty,  but  instantly 
moved  on  to  the  farmer.  "  Mr.  Oliver 
Eivers,  sir  ?" 

"  At  your  service,"  answered  the  farmer, 
not  quite  liking  his  interrogation. 

"  Allow  me,  sir,"    rejoined  the   stranger, 
thrusting  a  paper  and  coin  into  Mr.  Eivers« 
hand,  while  Letty  passed  into  the  house. 
"  A  subpoena !" 

"  That  is  all,  sir.  You  are  cited  to  appear 
before  our  Lady  the  Queen  next  Wednesday, 
Granhy  v.  Bivers,  falsely  called  Granhy.  I 
need  not  say  that  Her  Majesty  being  out  of 
town,  and  generally  better  engaged,  will  not 
sit  herself,  but  Sir  Cress  Cress  will  be  there, 
and  he  is  a  worthy  representative.  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  court, 
sir.  Mr.  Grrip  is  my  name,  but  I  can't 
say  England   is    my   nation,  for   I   am  of 
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Welsh  parentage,  and  was  born  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  These  particulars  seem  required, 
when  I  haven't  the  advantage  of  a  formal 
introduction.  Allow  me  also  to  present  my 
card.  The  address,  Greorge  Place  near  the 
Abbey,  W.,  is  very  convenient  to  court,  and 
I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you  during  your 
stay  in  town.  Terms  moderate.  References 
if  required." 

Mr.  Eivers  had  been  so  startled  by  the 
subpoena,  that  he  allowed  this  speech  to  be 
delivered  without  interruption,  but  he  now 
remembered  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and 
invited  Mr.  Grrip  to  enter  the  house,  well 
inclined  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
securing  his  apartments. 


CHAPTEE   XXVIII. 

MRS.    RIVERS    MAKES    A    CALL. 

The  serving  of  a  subpcena  on  Mr.  Elvers 
awakened  the  family  to  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  the  approaching  trial,  and  the  con- 
sequences it  involved.  Letty  had  been  fore-* 
warned,  and  yet  felt  the  shock.  Mrs. 
Eivers,  looking  through  a  religious  medium, 
regarded  the  incident  as  the  penalty  which, 
surely  following  transgression,  becomes  a 
double-edged  sword,  striking  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  She  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  appearing  in  a  world  so  removed 
from  her  experience.  She  trembled  also  at 
the  prospect  before  Letty,  who,  b}^  her  pa- 
tient suffering,  effacing  the  jealousies  of  step- 
motherhood,  had  at  last  won  her  affection. 
One  ray  of  light  gleamed  on  Mrs.  Eivers 
VOL.  II.  14 
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from  the  presence  in  London  of  Isaac  Wing- 
field.  In  the  Pastor  she  saw  a  spiritual 
guide  to  lead  her  through  this  Vanity  Fair, 
and  his  constant  fellowship  would  be  secured 
by  the  presence  of  Alice,  who,  though 
meeting  the  first  proposal  with  a  little  shy- 
ness, had  doubtless  decided  to  avail  herself 
of  their  journey  to  rejoin  her  lover. 

Mrs.  Eivers  thought  of  insuring  this 
decision  by  renewing  the  invitation  through 
Letty,  but  she  remembered  that  any  allusion 
to  the  journey  gave  Letty  pain,  and  the  day 
being  now  fixed  for  starting,  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  go  to  Chesney  and  see  Alice 
herself 

Alice  was  sitting  with  her  father  when 
the  visitor  entered,  and  seemed  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  her  appearance. 

"  "We  are  going  to  London  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  the  Lord  willing,"  Mrs.  Eivers 
said  to  the  doctor,  "  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  nice  change  for  Alice  to  go  with  us,  if  you 
can  spare  her,  and  if  she  can  bear  with  our 
being  in  tribulation.  We  look  for  much 
comfort  in  meeting  Mr.  Wingfield,  and,  of 
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course,  the  meeting  will  be  comforting  also 
to  Alice  and  him." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  think  of  her," 
replied  the  apothecary.  "  She  has  lost  her 
appetite  and  has  got  thin,  her  pulse  is  low, 
and  her  system  depressed,  and  her  nerves  are 
shaken  :  so  I  believe  the  run  to  London 
would  do  her  good — only  for  one  thing. 
She  has  so  much  lymph  in  her  constitution, 
she  is  irresistibly  sympathetic,  and  the  sight 
of  your  trouble  would  depress  her  more  than 
now." 

"  I  shall  feel  just  as  much  for  Letty  here,'^ 
said  Alice.  "She  knows  that,  and  I  can 
understand  I  should  be  in  her  way  in  Lon- 
don, where  she  will  have  enough  to  trouble 
her  without  having  to  entertain  friends." 

"  So  far  as  concerns  yourself,  I  can  take 
the  trouble  off  her  hands,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Eivers,  "  and  your  companionship,  with 
prayer,  may  be  a  support  to  her.  You  were 
with  her  in  that  day'' — Mrs.  Eivers  here 
raised  her  eyes  to  Alice,  who  slightly  co- 
loured— "be  with  her  also  when  she  is 
under  the  rod  of  correction." 

14—2 
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"  I  wish  yon  could  keep  the  rod  of  cor- 
rection ont  of  their  sight,"  cried  the  apo- 
thecary; "  Let  them  go  about  London, 
and  see  the  shops,  and  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  Tower — anything  to  divert  their 
mind." 

"  Alice  will  have  the  Pastor  for  this,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Elvers.  "  For  Letty  it  would  be 
unseemly,  even  if  she  could  be  persuaded  to 
to  do  it.  But  I  believe  she  is  truly  repent- 
ant, and  had  rather  pass  the  time  in  hum- 
bling herself,  and  seeking  strength  for  her 
burden." 

"  She  won't  get  strength  by  making  her- 
self miserable,"  rejoined  the  apothecary. 
"  And  I  believe  you  are  all  doing  this  with* 
oat  cause.  Depend  upon  it,  Letty  will  come 
out  a  winner.  It  isn't  easy  to  break  the 
marriage  bond." 

"  How  that  may  be  we  know  not,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Elvers;  "all  is  in  His  hands." 
And  she  looked  up.  "  What  we  have  to  do 
is  to  be  ready  and  to  submit." 

"  No,  we  are  to  do  all  we  can  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable,"  returned  Mr.  Mead. 
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"  What  is  it  said  that  man  is  given  oil  and 
wine  for  ?  Isn't  it  to  make  him  of  a  cheer- 
ful countenance  ?  And  again,  *  wine  to 
glad  the  heart  of  man.'  So  I  tell  you  not 
to  allow  Letty  to  be  humbling,  as  you 
term  it.  Arouse  her,  cheer  her,  make  your 
abundance  minister  to  her.  And  if  Alice's 
company  would  give  her  any  comfort " 

"It  could  not,  papa,"  cried  Alice.  "I 
feel  I  should  break  down  if  I  were  with  her. 
Indeed  I  can't  go." 

"  Have  you  sought  direction  in  prayer  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Eivers. 

Alice  turned  pale,  and  looked  away,  but 
gently  inclined  her  head. 

"  Then,  I  will  urge  it  no  more,"  said 
Mrs.  Eivers. 

And  she  bade  them  adieu. 


CHAPTEE    XXIX. 


THE    pastor's    relations. 


Mrs.  Eivers  made  so  sure  of  Alice's  assent, 
that  she  imparted  her  belief  to  Isaac  Wing- 
field,  with  whom,  as  her  old  Pastor,  she  oc- 
casionally interchanged  a  letter.  The  news 
threw  the  Pastor  in  a  transport  of  joy.  No- 
thing but  his  zeal  to  master  the  duties  of 
his  charge,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whe- 
ther this  would  be  permanent,  prevented 
him  from  urging  Alice  to  an  immediate 
union.  In  a  small  inheritance,  he  possessed 
an  independent  income,  as  well  as  an  open- 
ing in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, if  the  conscientious  scruples  which  he 
contracted  at  the  University  had  not  es- 
tranged him  from  the  Prayer  Book.     Per- 
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taining  to  a  school  newly  sprung  up,  but 
which  will  spread  wide  in  the  next  genera- 
tion— a  school  deeply  religious,  but  not 
afraid  of  investigation,  blending  the  instincts 
of  faith  with  a  degree  of  rationalism,  and 
catching  at  large  ideas — the  uncertainty  in 
his  prospects  hinged  as  much  on  himself  as 
his  flock.  When  he  joined  the  Inde- 
pendents, oracles  shook  their  heads,  pre- 
dicting he  would  not  rest  there,  but  none 
denied  that,  whatever  creed  attracted  the 
rolling-stone  of  his  mind,  his  search  would 
be  for  truth.  To  this  he  added  such  a  love 
of  his  Master's  service,  that  it  sweetened 
for  him  the  toils  even  of  missionary  life  in 
its  dreariest  fields.  Drearier  field,  indeed,  he 
found  nowhere  than  in  his  present  charge, 
and,  to  one  of  his  disposition,  the  petty 
meannesses  of  a  London  congregation  were 
a  greater  trial  than  the  privations  encoun- 
tered in  the  heart  of  Asia. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Eivers 
went  to  visit  her  friends,  the  Meads,  at 
Chesney,  Mr.  Wingfield  presented  himself 
at  the  Family  Hotel,  in  Abingdon  Street, 
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and  inquired  for  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dorrington. 
Those  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  were 
seated  in  an  upper  apartment,  commanding 
a  view  of  Victoria  Tower.  Fay  Dorrington 
was  in  her  nineteenth  year,  and,  though  she 
could  not  be  called  a  beauty,  possessed  the 
attractions  of  fine  hazel  eyes,  a  bright  com- 
plexion, and  luxuriant  brown  tresses,  which, 
conjoining  with  a  graceful  figure,  left,  at  her 
age,  little  opening  for  criticism.  At  the 
same  epoch  of  life  Mrs.  Dorrington  had 
been  prettier,  and  her  face  was  still  hand- 
some, but  now  owed  almost  as  much  to  art 
as  to  nature. 

"  I  wonder  Isaac  isn't  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  consulting  her  watch. 

"  We  can't  go  without  him,"  replied  Fay. 
"  He  would  never  find  us  at  the  Parthenon 
Gallery,  and  we  shouldn't  know  his  friend 
Mr.  Clayton,  so,  of  course,  couldn't  present 
him  to  Mr.  Hargrave.  Besides,  it  would  be 
so  rude." 

"What  a  catalogue  of  reasons  against 
doing  what  I  never  thought  of!  I  had 
rather    miss    the    Parthenon    Gallery   and 
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Mr.  Clayton  and  the  great  Hargrave  too, 
than  not  wait  for  Isaac.  And  how  sur- 
prised he  will  be  to  see  you !  You  were 
only  twelve  when  he  met  us  last.  Don't 
you  remember — he  came  down  to  Warwick- 
shire just  before  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
you  called  yourself  his  wife  ?" 

"  Yes,  because  he  was  to  be  a  clergyman 
then,  and  everybody  said  he  would  be  a 
bishop.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  marry  a  dis- 
senting minister." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  laughed. 

"  That  would  be  a  match  of  fire  and 
water,  and  we  should  have  nothing  but  fire 
trying  to  put  out  water,  and  water  to  put 
out  fire.     I  doubt  if  Isaac  will  ever  marry." 

"He  might  be  tempted  by  a  license  to 
change  his  Christian  name,"  replied  Pay. 
"  I  think  that  privilege  might  be  conceded 
to  men,  as  women  change  their  surname. 
Isaac  is  a  horrible  name,  and  I  do  believe  it 
has  had  something  to  do  with  his  religious 
whims.  I  know  I  should  be  influenced  by 
it,  and  if  I  married  a  man  named  Isaac,  I 
should  turn  Jewess." 
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"  All !  we  know  your  husband's  name 
will  be  Ealph." 

"  I  wish  you  would  give  up  that  idea, 
mamma.  I  assure  you  Ealph  Grranby  was 
only  commonly  civil  to  me,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve he  is  violently  in  love  with  somebody 
else,  he  was  so  stupid  all  the  time  we  were 
at  Vienna." 

"Now  I  thought  him  very  lively.  As 
for  the  marriage,  I  intended  you  for  each 
other  from  your  childhood,  and  have  him 
you  must,  for  I  shall  break  my  heart  to  see 
anybody  but  my  Tay  mistress  of  Grranby 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Wingfield. 

"  Welcome  back  to  England !"  he  ex- 
claimed, advancing,  and  taking  each  lady's 
hand.  "  A.nd  this  is  little  Fay,"  he  added, 
with  a  smiling  survey  of  that  nymph.  "  Big 
Pay  now,  or,  I  should  rather  say.  Blooming 
Fay." 

"  That  is  better,"  answered  Fay,  "  and  I 
don't  know  but  I  may  come  and  hear  you 
preach  if  you  are  so  doctrinal." 
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The  Pastor  sliook  his  finger.  "  Doctrine 
and  preaching  are  serious,"  he  said,  with  his 
kindly  smile. 

"And  Fay  can't  be  so,"  observed  Mrs. 
Dorrington. 

"  Because  I  am  afraid  of  being  thought 
ill-tempered,"  said  Fay.  "  But  I  give 
cousin  Wingfield  notice  at  starting  I  won't 
discuss  theology  with  him,  unless  it  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  thirty-nine  articles." 

"  And  something  more  than  the  thirty- 
nine — say  thirty-nine  and  a  half,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Dorrington.  And  she  added  to  the 
Pastor  :  "  In  fact.  Fay  is  half  over.'' 

These  light  allusions  shocked  the  Pastor, 
who  always  remembered  the  divine  charac- 
ter of  religion,  and,  enchained  by  its  mys- 
teries, thought  it  should  never  be  men- 
tioned but  in  reverence.  Bat  he  could 
now  only  show  this  feeling  in  his  manner, 
considering  it  would  be  ungracious  to  meet 
his  aunt  and  cousin,  on  this  first  provoca- 
tion, with  a  religious  lecture. 

"I  daresay  we  shall  find  a  common 
ground  of  belief,  at  the  proper  moment,"  he 
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said,  "  and  as  you  are  staving  in  town  for 
the  winter,  Fay  will  be  able  to  hear  me 
preach,  if  she  likes  to  come,  which  I  hope 
you  both  will.  Bat  now  let  me  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  about  my  friend  Mr. 
Clayton.  When  I  wrote  to  ask  you  to  take 
your  acquaintances  to  see  his  picture,  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  service  I  was  doing  him. 
Poor  fellow,  he  has  always  been  so  dis- 
appointed, he  can't  believe  in  success, 
and  cautioned  me  against  making  too 
sure." 

"  I  suppose  he  knows  Mr.  Hargrave's  in- 
fluence ?"  replied  Mrs.  Dorrington. 

"  Of  that  he  is  fully  aware.  He  told  me 
he  was  the  Member  for  Brassboro,  which  1 
didn't  know,  and  that  he  is  thought  a  great 
judge  of  pictures.  But  I  confess  he  did 
seem  to  think  there  was  something — well,  I 
don't  know  that  it  would  be  right  for  me  to 
report  what  he  rather  looked  than  spoke. 
And  we  should  be  wary  how  we  judge  any 
man." 

"  Ah,  you  should  have  told  us  that  a  year 
ago,"  smiled  Fay.     "We  judged  Mr.  Har- 
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grave  then,  and  decided  it  was  him  we  were 
to  be  wary  of." 

"Hasn't  Fay  grown  clever?"  said  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  sarcastically,  yet  half  in  earnest. 
"  She  remembers  a  little  trip  of  Mr.  Har- 
grave's  when  he  first  made  our  acquaintance, 
and,  you  see,  brings  it  against  him."  The 
Pastor  shook  his  head  at  Fay.  "  But  he 
knows  me  better  now."  continued  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  "  and  in  this  matter  you  may 
depend  upon  him.  I  will  read  you  his  own 
words."  She  took  a  note  from  the  chimney- 
piece.  "  He  says :  '  I  know  a  dealer,  wh^ 
is  commissioned  to  buy  half  a  dozen  pictures, 
and  I  have  taken  him  to  see  Mr.  Clayton's. 
He  agrees  with  me  that  it  is  a  good  one,  and 
on  my  undertaking  to  speak  of  it  in  a  public 
lecture,  offers  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  it.  Bring  Mr.  Clayton  to  the  gallery 
to-morrow,  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  may 
conclude  the  bargain.'  Isn't  this  very 
clear?" 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  so,"  answered 
the  Pastor,  "and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
you,  aunt,  for  so  kindly  using  your  influence 
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for  my  friend,  who  is  already  at  the  gallery. 
Is  it  not  time  we  started  ourselves  ?" 

"  The  carriage  is  ready,"  cried  Fay,  as  a 
servant  made  the  announcement ;  "  and  we 
have  only  to  put  on  our  bonnets." 

And  soon  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
gallery. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

THE    PUFF-PUFF. 

The  Parthenon  Gallery  was  the  creation  of  a 
few  artists,  who  always  found  themselves 
badly  placed  at  the  Exhibition,  or  even  left 
out  altogether,  and  conceived  the  notion  of 
establishing  a  gallery  of  their  own.  There 
was  only  one  obstacle  to  the  design,  and  that 
was  the  want  of  funds,  but  this  difficulty 
they  met  by  undertaking  to  open  the  gallery 
to  the  pictures  of  every  subscriber  of  two 
guineas  a  year.  Gruineas  now  arrived  in  such 
a  shower,  that  there  was  soon  enough  and  to 
spare,  but  unfortunately  every  guinea  was 
weighted  with  a  picture.  A  dozen  galleries 
would  have  been  inadequate  to  accommodate 
this  irruption,  and  the  projectors,  who  had 
commissioned   themselves    as   the    council, 
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found  it  necessary  to  set  up  a  bar  of  selec- 
tion— of  course  excepting  their  own  pictures. 
Naturally  there  now  rose  a  storm,  which 
nothing  but  a  council  could  have  borne  un- 
moved, but  the  high  example  of  the  Academy 
teaches  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  cases,  and 
on  this  principle,  the  Parthenon  Council 
cleared  out  the  rejected,  hung  up  the  accepted, 
and  opened  the  gallery. 

There  is  no  use  starting  a  gallery  unless 
those  who  are  interested  can  get  it  noticed. 
A  locomotive  may  be  of  first-rate  construc- 
tion, but  it  can't  be  set  in  motion  without 
steam,  which  sends  round  tlie  wheels  with  a 
puff,-puff;  and  just  as  much  puffing  is 
required  to  move  a  gallery — or,  indeed  a 
gallipot,  if  it  contains  anything  vendible. 
Who  can  forget  the  glowing  columns  in 
the  newspapers  on  the  various  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions,  setting  forth  the 
merits  of  every  article,  from  the  priceless 
tiara  of  diamonds,  to  the  cheapest  soft  soap, 
or  the  thoughtfulness  w^hich  conscientiously 
recorded  the  name  and  address  of  the  pro- 
ducers.    So  it  is  with  a  play,  a  book,  an  in- 
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vention,  a  new  cannon,  a  new  charity,  a 
picture,  or  a  whole  gallery.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  arrangement  for  signalling  the 
drivers,  and  then  the  steam,  instead  of  puff- 
puffing,  turns  to  shrieking  and  whistling, 
frightening  everybody  out  of  their  senses. 
All  this  was  understood  by  the  council  of 
the  Parthenon  Grallery,  and  still  following 
the  *  Academy,'  they  hoisted  the  signal  of  an 
inaugural  dinner,  which,  besides  putting 
everybody  in  good  humour,  enabled  each 
councillor  to  make  judicious  gifts  of  his  old 
pictures. 

Thanks  to  such  liberality,  the  gallery 
dashed  into  fame  at  once,  tickling  the 
various  members  of  the  council  with  the 
delightful  puff-puff,  as,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  they  saw  their  pictures  "noticed." 
Unfortunately  the  satisfaction  was  confined 
to  themselves  and  those  of  their  associates 
whom  they  suggested  for  the  distinction. 
The  public  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
shrieking  and  whistling,  or  it  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  the  puff-puff,  and,  therefore,  as  the 
artist   with   friends    is   praised,   the    artist 
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without  friends  must  be  hard  hit.  This  un- 
happy lot  fell  on  Harry.  That  a  man  un- 
versed in  signalling  should  produce  a  good 
picture,  was  a  piece  of  presumption  calling 
for  severe  castigation,  and  he  received  full 
measure.  How  delightful  to  him  now  to 
hear  it  praised  by  a  reputed  judge,  in 
presence  of  a  circle  of  admirers  ! 

The  group  consisted  of  Mr.  Hargrave  and 
his  two  daughters,  Portia  and  Lisabee,  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  Fay,  Isaac  "Wingfield,  and  the 
picture  dealer. 

"  No  part  of  the  picture  pleases  me  better 
than  the  female  figure,"  said  Fay,  to  Harry, 
"  Though  obliged  to  make  it  so  small,  and 
so  subordinate,  it  is  so  effective,  and  we  see 
it  is  a  beautiful  girl — perhaps  a  little  too 
ideal  for  life." 

"Yet  it  is  a  portrait,  and  a  very  faithful 
one,"  observed  the  Pastor. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  smilingly  remarked  : — 
*'Then  no  mystery,  I  presume?" 

"  More  a  history,"   answered  Harry. 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  Pastor,  "  we  won't 
talk  of  this  affair  here." 
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"You  have  raised  my  curiosity,"  cried 
Mrs.  Dorrington.  "  At  least,  tell  me  the 
lady*s  name,  Mr.  Clayton." 

"  The  figure  is  intended  for  Mrs.  Ealph 
Grranby,"  answered  Harry. 

"  Mrs.  Ealph  Granby,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Dorrington. 

And  she  and  Pay  exchanged  glances. 

But  they  had  no  opportunity  of  extracting 
further  information  from  Harry,  as  Mr. 
Hargrave  here  handed  him  over  to  the 
dealer. 

"This  picture  shall  receive  justice  to- 
night, in  my  address  at  the  institute,  which 
will  be  reported  in  all  the  papers  to-morrow," 
he  said,  "  and  we  shall  now  leave  you  to 
settle  about  it." 

And  Harry  found  himself  alone  with  the 
dealer. 

"  You  know  my  offer,  I  suppose  ?"  the 
dealer  said,  "  a  cheque  of  three  figures — in 
short,  a  clear  hundred." 

"  I  understood  it  was  to  be  a  hundred  and 
fifty,"  replied  Harry,  slightly  disappointed, 
yet  still  eager. 

15—2 
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"  With  commission  undeducted,"  returned 
the  dealer.  "  But  my  percentage  is  twenty- 
five  pounds,  and  then,  you  know — " 

And  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hargrave. 

''  Ah!  to  be  sure,"  said  Harry,  like  one 
inspired. 

He  knew,  indeed,  that  the  introduction 
and  the  promised  puff  gave  more  than  the 
money's  worth,  while  the  hundred  to  himself 
came  like  a  godsend,  and  not  the  acquisition 
of  Grranby  Hall  could  have  afforded  him  the 
rapture  of  this  professional  success,  won 
through  so  many  failures,  and  at  the  moment 
when  critics  numbered  him  with  the  damned. 
How  was  his  satisfaction  enhanced  next 
day,  when  he  read  in  all  the  papers,  Mr. 
Hargrave's  address  at  the  '  Institute  of 
Ornamental  Life,'  containing  the  following 
passage : — 

"  This  morning  I  became  acquainted  with 
an  incident  which  may  show  many  of  my 
young  friends  here,  who  are  in  an  obscure 
position,  that  success  is  always  open  to 
merit,  no  matter  in  what  circumstances  this 
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is  placed.  In  the  Parthenon  Gallery  there 
is  a  picture  called  '  Berry  Pomeroy  by 
Moonlight/  the  production  of  an  artist 
named  Clayton,  wholly  unknown,  and  whose 
picture,  therefore,  was  put  in  a  very  bad 
position — under  a  bushel  you  would  think. 
But  the  picture  is  a  fine  work  of  art,  it  is 
a  light  in  itself,  and  I  defy  all  the  bushels 
in  the  world,  and  all  the  sacks,  to  put  such 
a  light  out.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  this  fine 
work  of  art  attracted  the  eye  of  a  good 
judge,  who  at  once  bought  it  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  (Cheers.)  But  that  is 
not  all.  Before  two  hours  passed,  this  gem 
of  purest  rays  serene,  set  in  the  dark  un- 
fathomed  caves  of  the  Parthenon  Gallery, 
sold  for  four  hundred  pounds.  (Enthusias- 
tic cheers.)" 

And  the  enthusiasm  so  infected  Harry 
that,  as  he  laid  down  the  paper,  he  was 
almost  ready  to  cheer  himself.  But  he  re- 
membered the  back  stairs ! 


CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

THE  PASTOR  EXPLAINS  TO  MRS.  RIVERS  THE 
NATURE  OF  A  LEADING. 

Isaac  Wingfield  left  Mrs.  Dorrington's 
party  to  proceed  to  George  Place,  where  his 
friends  from  Orchard  Parin  were  to  arrive 
at  five  o'clock,  temporarily  to  take  up  their 
abode  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Grip.  There 
had  been  no  time  for  Mrs.  Eivers  to  retract 
her  intimation  that  they  might  be  accom- 
panied by  Alice,  and  the  thought  that  Alice 
had  come  now  engrossed  his  mind.  Latterly 
her  letters  had  given  him  uneasiness.  It  was 
not  only  that  they  breathed  a  tone  of  sadness, 
they  seemed  to  lack  something,  he  shrank 
from  thinking  what,  and  he  longed  to  hear 
reassuring  words  from  her  own  lips. 

Thus  he  found  himself  in  the  precincts  of 
George    Place   at    the   moment    when   his 
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friends  miglit  be  expected  to  arrive.  The 
chimes  of  Victoria  Tower  made  him  alive  to 
this  fact,  reminding  him  that  he  must  allow 
the  travellers  time  to  settle  down  before  he 
presented  himself:  so  he  turned  to  the  wide 
thoroughfare.  Nowhere  could  a  stranger  in 
London  be  more  willing  to  loiter ;  for  the 
whole  world  does  not  present  a  spot  so  replete 
with  interest  to  Englishmen.  Other  capitals 
may  show  us  noble  buildings  congregated  in 
one  point,  but  here  Time  sheds  its  hoar,  and 
great  events  their  renown  over  piles  of  sur- 
passing grandeur,  which  unite  with  the  no- 
blest fabrics  of  modern  art  to  temple,  in  one 
forum,  together  with  Eeligion,  Law,  Justice, 
and  History,  the  tombs  of  the  great  dead. 
Not  a  heap  of  stones,  and  a  few  straggling 
columns,  and  a  ghostly  arch,  as  in  the 
Capitoline  pit,  here  exercise  the  spell  of  as- 
sociation, but  mighty  associations  rise  from 
monuments  still  perfect,  and  throbbing  with 
the  heart  of  a  living  empire.  Tower,  and 
pinnacle,  and  niched  statue,  hall  door,  and 
abbey  window,  environing  a  royal  garden, 
and  looking   down   on  the  busy   Thames, 
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spanned  by  the  stateliest  bridge  that  ever 
crossed  a  river,  formed  indeed  a  picture 
which  repaid  the  Pastor  for  his  pause. 

But  his  patriotic  glow  subsided  before  his 
religious  feelings,  also  awakened  by  the  spot, 
and  which  recalled  the  transient  character  of 
life,  the  illusiveness  of  worldly  objects,  and 
the  vanity  of  worldly  greatness.  Memory 
whispered,  "  see  what  manner  of  stones  and 
what  buildings  are  here !"  and  his  breast 
echoed  the  response,  "  there  shall  not  be  left 
one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down  !"  Alas  !  what  a  breath  this 
disappearance  of  empires  makes  individual 
man ! 

Isaac  Wingfield  lingered  an  hour  before 
he  returned  to  Greorge  Place,  to  enter 
which  was  like  going  out  of  Babel  into 
a  solitude.  Such  recesses  are  more  common 
in  the  metropolis  than  a  stranger  would 
suspect.  Here  the  spot  wore  a  cloistral 
air,  and  over  the  houses  towered  the 
great  Abbey  to  deepen  this  colouring.  A 
knock  at  Mr.  Grip's  door  brought  forth  a 
tidy  housemaid,  who  invited  the  Pastor  to 
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follow  her  to  the  drawing-room.  Here  he 
found  his  friends  from  the  farm,  and  in- 
stantly put  the  right  construction  on  the 
absence  of  Alice. 

Mrs.  Eivers  noted  his  look  of  disappoint- 
ment, but  some  time  elapsed  before  she  found 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  apart. 

"  I  wished  her  to  come,"  she  then  said, 
making  room  for  him  to  sit  by  her  side  on 
the  sofa ;  "  but  I  couldn't  prevail." 

"  She  was  unwilling  to  leave  her  father  ?" 
replied  the  Pastor,  gently. 

Mrs.  Eivers  desired  to  excuse  Alice,  but 
would  not  adopt  a  plea  she  considered  un- 
true. 

"  You  think  she  had  some  other  reason, 
then?"  resumed  Mr.  Wingfield  with  a  half 
sigh.     "  Did  she  urge  any  ?" 

"  Only  that  she  might  be  a  trouble  to 
Letty." 

"Ah!  so  thoughtful!"  exclaimed  the 
Pastor,  eager  to  welcome  excuse.  "  As- 
suredly Letty  has  enough  now  on  her  mind, 
without  being  tied  down  by  a  guest ;  and  I 
ought  to  have  remembered  that." 
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"  Letty  said  nothing  herself,  either  for  or 
against;  and  Alice  may  have  considered 
this.  I  thought  her  company  might  have 
cheered  Letty,  who  is  now  shortly  to  be  a 
gazing -stock.  And  I  recollect  St.  Paul 
speaks  in  this  sense,  saying,  *Ye  became 
companions  of  them  that  were  so  used?' 
But  I  didn't  take  this  as  a  leading/' 

"  Let  us  say  it  was  a  motive,"  suggested 
the  Pastor,  meekly.  "  We  mast  consider  we 
act  from  ourselves,  by  our  own  will,  and  here 
you  all  felt  the  impulse  of  kindness,  the 
motive  of  thought  for  others.  So  it  must 
be  if  we  seek  to  do  right.  And  for  guidance 
in  this  we  know  where  to  look.  '  Thy  word 
is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet/  This  is  the  only 
leading  we  can  expect." 

"  Surely  there  is  the  leading  of  grace  ?" 
urged  Mrs.  Eivers,  a  little  shocked. 

"  Grrace  is  the  enlightenment  we  draw 
from  the  Grospel,  bringing  us  to  a  Christian 
frame  of  mind,  and  by  this  does  indeed 
supply  a  leading,  but  still  through  our  own 
reason." 

The  Pastor's  doctrine  sounded  strange  to 
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Mrs.  Elvers,  but  they  were  prevented  from 
continuing  the  conversation  by  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Simmer,  who  had  been  engaged  as 
Letty's  solicitor ;  and  the  Pastor,  knowing 
this,  and  considering  his  presence  might  in- 
terfere with  a  consultation,  took  his  de- 
parture. 


CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

A  CONSULTATION. 

Left  alone  with  his  clients,  Mr.  Simmer  at 
once  unfolded  his  errand. 

"  I  thought  it  better  to  see  you  to-night, 
to  tell  you  what  I  have  heard,"  he  said, 
"  that  is,  if  I  shall  not  agitate  Mrs.  Granby." 

Letty  bent  her  head. 

"  You  have  prepared  yourself  for  painful 
incidents  ?"  resumed  the  lawyer. 

"  I  can  look  for  nothing  else,"  faltered 
Letty. 

"  Well,  my  news  is  that  your  husband  is 
coming  home ;  indeed  is  expected  every  day." 

This  announcement  moved  Mr.  Eivers 
and  his  wife  almost  as  much  as  Letty,  only 
their  emotion  took  a  different  form,  for  their 
faces  flushed,  while  Letty 's  turned  pale. 
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"  One  of  my  clerks  accidentally  saw  the 
telegram  from  him,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Granby*s  solicitors,"  continued  Mr.  Simmer. 
*'E'ow  the  tenor  of  this  telegram  gives  the 
impression  that  he  is  coming  home  to  re- 
pudiate the  marriage  at  the  trial." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Letty,  in  her  agita- 
tion rising  to  her  feet.  "  Oh !  I  can't,  I 
will  not  believe  it !"  And  indignant  tears 
trickled  from  her  eyes. 

"  Be  calm,  my  girl,"  cried  her  father, 
placing  her  again  in  her  chair ;  "  or  if  you 
feel  too  excited,  go  to  your  room.  You  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  to-day,  and  I 
don't  know  that  you  need  be  present  while 
we  talk  over  business  with  Mr.  Simmer." 

"  I  wish  to  remain  while  he  is  talked  of," 
answered  Letty  in  tones  of  distress. 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Ralph  Granby  ?"  said 
Mr.  Simmer,  sympathisingly. 

Letty  faltered  assent. 

"  I  respect  your  consideration  for  him," 
pursued  Mr.  Simmer ;  "  but  we  mustn't  blind 
ourselves  to  the  facts,  because  I  should  do 
wrong  to  conceal  from  you  that  a  great  deal 
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hinges  on  what  he  may  say.  And  it  cer- 
tainly looks  bad  that  he  consents  to  be  put 
in  the  witness-box." 

"  But  does  he  consent  ?"  cried  Mr.  Rivers. 
"  I  confess  I  share  Letty's  doubt."  Here 
Letty  clasped  his  arm  with  a  grateful  pres- 
sure. "  I  should  lose  my  faith  in  man  if  I 
believed  this  of  Ealph  Granby." 

"  For  what  other  object  is  he  coming  from 
the  outskirts  of  Europe  ?"  asked  Mr.  Simmer, 
"  and  why  has  he  telegraphed  his  intention  ? 
Let  us  be  rational  " — he  looked  at  Letty — 
"  and  we  can't  but  see — I  say  it  with  pain, 
and  to  guard  you  from  a  sad  surprise — we 
can't  but  see  his  rushing  home  for  this 
purpose  is  only  in  keeping  with  his  conduct 
throughout !" 

"  It  is  judging  in  no  bitterness  to  think 
this,"  observed  Mrs.  Eivers,  "  yet  Letty  does 
well  not  to  esteem  him  so  evil.  We  will 
allow  she  has  in  this  matter  many  fears  and 
much  tribulation,  and  great  doubtings  and 
wrestlings,  which  pertain  only  to  herself, 
and  we  need  to  be  thoughtful  for  so  wounded 
a  spirit.     And  let  her  and  all  of  us  resolve 
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to  bear  what  shall  come  with  patience  ;  then 
no  surprise  will  find  us  unprepared." 

"  If  I  had  a  witness  of  that  temper,  who 
could  tell  the  whole  truth  about  this  affair," 
said  Mr.  Simmer,  "  I  shouldn't  care  for 
Ealph  Grranby." 

"  You  have  this  witness,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Elvers,  touching  her  husband.  "  He  is  of 
that  temper,  and  he  will  tell  the  truth." 

"  I  am  to  be  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff, 
remember,"  said  her  husband. 

"  No,"  observed  Mr.  Simmer ;  "  I  suppose 
they  intended  you  to  testify  to  the  conceal- 
ment, but  they  have  found  out  you  can  say 
too  much — say  what  may  turn  the  scale 
against  them.  You  are  to  be  on  our  side, 
and  witness  for  your  daughter." 

"  And  with  God's  help,  so  I  will !"  re- 
turned Mr.  Elvers. 

"  My  dear,  dear  papa  !"  exclaimed  Letty, 
in  tears. 

So  it  was  all  arranged. 


CHAPTEE   XXXIII. 

MRS.  DORRINGTON  DISCOURSES    ON    AFFAIRS  IN 
GENERAL  AND  MARRIAGE  IN  PARTICULAR. 

"What  an  extraordinary  story  !"  said  Mrs. 
Dorrington  to  Fay,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast, 
"  I  can  hardly  believe  it." 

"  The  strangest  thing  is,  that  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  it,"  replied  Fay,  '*  when 
Portia  Hargrave  and  Lisabee  knew  all  the 
particulars." 

"  More  than  all,  for  their  account  runs 
into  additions  which  have  no  foundation  in 
fact.  However,  I  learnt  the  truth  from 
Isaac  Wingfield.  The  suit  for  a  divorce 
comes  on  to-morrow,  and  Ealph  Granby 
will  be  in  court.'' 

"  Then  he  is  in  England  ?"  said  Fay. 

"  If  he  isn't,  he  soon  will  be." 
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"  The  Hargraves  say  he  can't  upset  the 
marriage,"  murmured  Fay. 

"  The  Hargraves  indeed !"  sneered  Mrs. 
Dorrington ;  "  Much  they  know  about  it !" 

"  But  they  heard  it  from  some  great 
authority — I  forget  whom,  but  I  really 
think  it  was  a  bishop." 

"Yoa  might  as  well  say  they  heard  it 
from  Isaac." 

"  Well,  Isaac  is  somebody." 

"  He  isn't  a  bishop,  though,  and  has  now 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  of  being  one,  so 
you  are  cut  off  from  your  matrimonial  pro- 
spects on  that  point." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  keep  bringing 
that  up,  mamma,"  said  Fay,  with  a  blush. 
"  You  mentioned  it  before  him  yesterday, 
and  one  doesn't  like  being  held  responsible 
for  all  one  said  in  childhood." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  bring  it  up,  and 
still  less  to  blush  about  it,"  replied  Mrs 
Dorrington,  a  little  out  of  temper.  "  Girls 
don't  blush  at  such  jests,  unless  the  subject 
is  one  they  are  thinking  of  in  earnest,  which 
you  can't  be.     Isaac  has  a  comfortable  little 
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property,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  suitable  for 
you.  And  then,  who  could  marry  a  dissent- 
ing minister  ?  Besides,  I  have  other  views 
for  you." 

"  Arising  out  of  this  divorce  suit,  perhaps," 
said  Fay,  sullenly. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  in  that  way  to  me  !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Dorrington. 

Fay  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  made  no 
reply,  and  for  some  minutes  they  sat  silent. 
This  gave  Mrs.  Dorrington  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  her  temper,  when  she  reflected 
that  the  first  provocation  came  from  herself, 
and  that  Fay,  though  she  seemed  to  be  too 
pleased  at  Ealph's  entanglement,  had  some 
excuse  for  resenting  her  insinuations  about 
Isaac  Wingfield.  Mrs.  Dorrington  was 
jealous  of  her  authority,  and  stern  in  en- 
forcing it,  but  Fay's  submission  always  dis- 
posed her  to  conciliation,  and  she  felt  this 
impulse  now. 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  this  girl,  whom  they 
are  all  trying  to  make  a  heroine  of,"  she 
said,  with  a  friendly  air.  "I  couldn't  be- 
lieve in  a  clever  young  fellow  like   Ralph 
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Granbj  giving  in  to  apple  cheeks  and  nut- 
brown  hair,  only  that  young  men  in  the 
present  day  feel  themselves  bound  to  show 
a  vitiated  taste.  No  wonder  he  is  soon  tired 
of  his  bargain." 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  behaving  honour- 
ably ?"  replied  Fay  with  a  little  timidity. 

"  How  can  you  talk  such  stuff!"  replied 
her  mother.  "  A  designing  jade  has  inveigled 
Lim  into  a  mesalliance^  and  the  lawyers  have 
found  a  flaw  by  which  he  can  get  out  of  the 
scrape.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  being 
honourable,  except  that  every  person  of  hon- 
ourable feeling  will  give  him  their  sympathy." 

"  Now  let  us  try,"  cried  Fay,  as  a  servant 
ushered  in  the  Pastor.  "  What  do  you  say 
about  Ealph  Granby,  Isaac  ?  Do  you  sym- 
pathise with  him  about  this  marriage  ?" 

"This  divorce,"  interposed  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington. 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  the  Pastor. 

"  Ah,"  cried  Mrs.  Dorrington,  with  a  tri- 
umphant glance  at  Fay. 

"Then  you  think  he  is  acting  honour- 
ably ?"  said  Fay,  rather  cast  down. 

1()— .2 
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"  I  hope  lie  is,"  replied  the  Pastor,  "  and 
that  is  why  I  can't  deny  him  my  sympathy. 
Of  course,  I  acknowledge  he  did  wroDg  in  the 
first  place.  But  who  shall  be  blameless  if 
we  are  strict  to  mark  all  that  is  done 
amiss  ?  He  was  under  great  temptation, 
and,  knowing  this,  I  shall  not  cast  a  stone  at 
him.  I  confess  my  mind  inclined  to  do  it, 
till  I  found  he  had  declared  himself  to  Mr. 
Rivers  before  he  contracted  the  marriage  ; 
and  remembering  I  was  then  misled  by 
report,  I  mustn't  condemn  him  on  report 
now.  Before  I  refuse  him  sympathy,  and 
before  I  say  he  isn't  acting  honourably, 
I  must  see  that  he  actually  does  what  is  im- 
puted to  him." 

"  This  is  a  new  way  of  viewing  things," 
said  Fa}^,  with  an  approving  look. 

"I  hope  you  don't  intend  to  justify  secret 
marriages,"  cried  Mrs.  Dorrington  to  the 
Pastor.  "  You  shake  your  head,  but  I  know 
dissenters  have  strange  doctrines,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  you  are  against  the  annulment 
of  this  marriage." 

"  If  that  indicates  a  strange  doctrine,  I 
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can't  disavow  it,"  replied  Isaac  Wingfield. 
"  Marriage  is  a  divine  bond,  unaffected  by  a 
trifling  omission  in  the  ceremony,  and  so 
can't  be  held  cancelled  on  that  plea.  Let 
this  barrier  of  human  happiness  be  pre- 
served for  the  next  generation,  when,  if 
the  present  tendency  of  opinion  be  impelled 
by  another  French  revolution,  it  may  have 
to  withstand  a  great  shock.  As  for  this 
young  couple,  both  my  friends,  I  will  only 
say  they  both  claim  my  pity." 

"  Then  we  won't  distress  you  by  talking 
about  them,"  answered  Fay. 

"  Only  you  must  show  us  the  young  lady,'' 
cried  Mrs.  Dorrington.  "  As  she  is  in  town 
it  will  be  easy  to  manage  that." 

"It  is  simply  impossible,"  answered  the 
Pastor.  "She  is  in  such  distress  of  mind 
she  shrinks  from  all  society." 

"  But  you  can  contrive  a  meeting  by 
accident." 

The  Pastor  raised  his  finger — good- 
naturedly,  yet  gravely  too. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  an  accident  if  I  contrived 
it,"  he  said. 
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"  I  see  we  must  go  and  hear  you  preach, 
after  all,"  remarked  Mrs.  Dorrington,  "and 
then  we  shall  get  a  sight  of  her/' 

"  And  I  shall  hear  the  sermon,"  said  Fay. 
"  And  that  reminds  me  ahout  Lisahee  Har- 
grave,  who  wants  you  to  preach  a  sermon  for 
the  *  Brassborough  Useful  Improvement 
Fund,'  established  to  carry  out  improve- 
ments in  that  town  free  of  expense  to  its 
inhabitants,  and  particularly  of  her  papa." 

"And  I  consider  the  last  object  a  very, 
laudable  one,"  cried  Mrs.  Dorrington  ;  "  for 
it  obtains  her  papa  all  the  credit  of  the  im- 
provements, without  requiring  him  to  un- 
button his  pocket." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Fay,  "and  Lisabee's  beg- 
ging has  repaired  the  town  clock,  built  a 
schoolroom,  put  up  a  memorial  window  in 
the  church  to  her  grandpapa,  constructed 
baths  and  washhouses,  and  is  now  starting 
a  plunging  bath.  No  wonder  she  is  oftener 
called  the  Busy  Bee  than  Lisabee.  But  you 
may  judge  how  she  deserves  the  name,  for  I 
hear  a  carriage  stop,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the 
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two  sisters.  Are  you  prepared  to  stand  and 
deliver — a  sermon  ?' 

"  I  will  deliver  a  donation,  if  you  will 
kindly  take  charge  of  it,"  replied  the  Pastor, 
handing  her  the  coin,  "  but  a  sermon  for 
such  an  object  could  only  be  preached  in 
Brassborough  itself.  And  I  shall  leave  joxi 
to  explain  this  for  me." 

"I  remember  you  never  could  say  no 
yourself,"  smiled  Fay,  as  they  shook  hands. 

Her  mother  added  :  "  Isaac  will  find  it 
easy  enough  to  say  no,  if  he  recollects  how 
easy  no  is  to  do." 

"  That  is  because  it  leaves  .  undone," 
replied  the  Pastor  as  he  disappeared. 


CHAPTEE    XXXIY. 

LADY   REGENERATORS. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  and  Fay  had  barely  time 
to  look  in  the  chimneyglass  to  see  they  were 
faultless,  when  Portia  and  Lisabee  Hargrave, 
following  close  on  the  Pastor's  disappearance, 
entered  the  room. 

Portia,  the  elder  girl,  might  be  pronounced 
handsome,  in  spite  of  being  a  trifle  too  tall, 
and  in  spite  of  an  affectation  of  dignity 
which  took  away  her  grace;  Lisabee  deserved 
to  be  called  pretty,  blending  the  contour  of 
five-and-twenty  with  the  bloom  of  girlhood. 

"  Your  provoking  cousin  has  just  given 
me  the  slip  1"  she  cried,  to  Fay,  as  she  ap- 
proached, "  I  saw  him  as  we  were  getting 
out  of  the  carriage,  but  he  wouldn't  look 
up,  and  before  we  could  alight,  he  was  gone." 
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"  It  doesn't  signify,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington,  "for  he  won't  give  you  the  ser- 
mon." 

"  Did  you  explain  to  him  what  the  fund 
is  for?  solely  for  useful  improvements, 
nothing  ornamental." 

"  He  found  no  fault  with  the  object," 
answered  Pay,  "  but  he  said  it  could  only  be 
made  the  theme  of  a  sermon  in  Brassborough 
itself." 

"Where  the  sermon  would  quite  be 
thrown  away — utterly !"  cried  the  Busy 
Bee,  "  as  everybody  would  sneak  off  before 
the  collection." 

"Then  what  can  you  expect  to  be  the 
effect  in  London  ?" 

"  I  expect  London  to  do  its  duty.  Lon- 
don is  the  capital,  and  a  capital  is  to  lead 
the  country.  Brassborough  wants  waking 
up,  and  the  capital  must  do  it." 

"With  its  capital,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington, 
ironically.  "  Can't  you  wake  up  Brass- 
borough some  other  way,  and  let  it  provide 
its  own  useful  improvements  ?" 

"Brassborough   would   laugh   at  such  a 
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thing.  Its  improvements  are  always  done 
by  its  member,  and  if  papa  can't  get  them 
done  by  the  capital,  or  parliament,  or  some- 
body, he  must  do  them  himself." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Wingfield  has  left  a  sovereign 
towards  it,"  said  Fay,  presenting  the  money. 

"A  sovereign  is  no  use,"  rejoined  Lisabee, 
dropping  the  gift  into  her  bag.  "  We  want 
two  hundred  for  the  plunging  bath." 

"  Plunge  in  debt,"  suggested  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington. 

"  I  really  think  we  should  be  justified," 
replied  Lisabee,  "  the  object  being  so  benevo- 
lent.    What  do  you  say,  Portia  ?" 

"  There  is  no  justification  in  benevolence," 
replied  Portia,  majestically,  "I  hate  benevo- 
lence. It  is  a  word,  and  feeling,  and  influ- 
ence, that  degrades,  where  it  assists.  Every- 
body has  a  right  to  whatever  he  wants,  and 
if  he  hasn't  the  means  of  getting  it,  or  is 
too  apathetic,  somebody  ought  to  provide  it 
for  him.  Look  at  America  !  There  you 
see  schools,  colleges,  universities,  libraries, 
baths,  washhouses,  halls,  hospitals,  clubs, 
founded,  built,  established,  endowed,  kept  up, 
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and  maintained,  for  all  who  need,  require, 
and  want  them.  You  will  say  this  is  done 
in  England,  but  it  isn't.  In  England  it  is 
done  from  benevolence,  and  the  benevolence 
is  jobbed,  committeed,  secretaried,  advertised, 
and  cooked.  So  I  don't  support  the  plung- 
ing bath  because  the  object  is  benevolent, 
but  because  it  is  practical.  It  is  a  step 
towards  the  assertion  of  Brassborough's 
place  in  the  social  regeneration  of  the 
country.  The  country  is  moving,  and  so 
must  Brassborough,  or  it  will  be  left  behind 
and  get  disfranchised,  then  papa  will  lose, 
his  seat.  So  I  am  for  the  plunging  bath 
and  plunging." 

"Headlong,"  cried  Mrs.  Dorrington. 
"  There  is  nothing  like  that  for  success." 

"  There  are  the  abbey  bells  !"  cried  Fay. 
"  Suppose  we  all  go  over  and  hear  the  choir. 
The  music  is  said  to  be  very  good." 

"  I  don't  care  for  music,  it  is  enervating," 
remarked  Portia.  "  But  I  will  walk  over  to 
the  abbey  with  you,  and  I  can  stroll  about 
among  the  great  dead,  while  you  go  to  the 
music." 
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"  We  call  it  the  service,"  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington,  reprovingly. 

She  and  Fay  put  on  their  bonnets,  and 
another  minute  saw  the  whole  party  crossing 
the  street  to  the  abbey. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 


poet's  corner. 


Letty  heard  the  call  to  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  same  moment  as  Fay.  Her  father 
and  stepmother  had  gone  out,  and  she  was 
sitting  alone,  when  through  the  quiet 
street  came  the  solemn  peal.  The  sound 
gave  a  turn  to  her  thoughts,  and  she  went 
back  to  the  time  when  she  was  herself  an 
attendant  at  church,  and  the  charge  of 
a  fond  mother.  Lately  her  mother  had 
often  recurred  to  her  memory,  but  now  the 
recollection  was  especially  vivid,  holding 
her  enchained ;  and  she  pondered  on  what 
she  might  have  been  if  her  mother  had 
lived.  In  such  reveries  our  course  seems  to 
ourselves  to  have  been  decided  by  influences 
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which  were  out  of  our  own  control,  and  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  our  faults  are  only 
mistakes,  and  that  the  mistakes  were  un- 
avoidable. Something  of  this  feeling  struck 
Letty,  but  the  impression  in  her  mind 
rested  on  truth,  for  she  far  from  acquitted 
herself  of  blame,  and  perhaps  judged  her 
conduct  too  severely.  Still  it  gave  pathos 
to  her  remembrance  of  her  mother,  and 
made  her  realise  what  she  had  lost  in  such 
a  counsellor  ;  and  her  imagination  clinging 
to  these  associations,  now  so  vibrated  to  the 
Abbey  bell,  that  she  walked  over  to  attend 
the  service. 

Humble  was  the  portal  that  admitted 
her  into  the  temple,  the  grandest  ever  made 
with  hands,  and  which,  in  ifcs  site,  is  be- 
lieved to  inherit  the  consecration  of  an 
apostle.  In  the  proudest  church  of  Chris- 
tendom we  recall  our  abbey,  and  miss  the 
solemn  feelings  its  aisles  inspire.  These 
came  on  Letty  the  moment  she  crossed  the 
threshold,  and  she  reverently  paused.  A 
verger  informed  her  that  she  was  too  late 
for  the  service,  which  no  sooner  begins  than 
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the  choir  is  closed,  but  she  learnt  that  the 
outer  fane  remained  open. 

Whose  feet  would  not  loiter  in  such  a 
spot,  where  death  bestows  the  crown  of  vic- 
tory and  tombs  are  historic  annals  ?  Not 
that  there  is  no  intrusion  of  the  worthless, 
but  we  know  even  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
and  Stonehenge  itself  are  scribbled  over 
with  cockney  names. 

"  How  do  you  do,  ma'am  ?"  said  a  voice 
to  Letty,  as  she  stood  before  the  monument 
of  Ben  Jonson,  and,  turning,  she  beheld  her 
host,  Mr.  Grip.  "  We  are  both  shut  out, 
ma'am.  I  generally  come  over  to  service 
once  in  the  week,  when  there  is  nothing 
going  on  about  court,  and  then  I  get  church 
done  with,  and  I  have  Sunday  to  myself, 
usually  devoting  the  same  to  a  pull  on  the 
river,  or  taking  steamer  to  Gravesend,  or 
Brighton  and  back,  six  hours  at  the  sea, 
two-and-sixpence.  It's  the  only  way  of 
getting  a  mouthful  of  air.  Then,  if  I  miss 
the  service,  when  I  come  here  in  the  week, 
I  can  take  a  look  round  the  '  corner,'  only 
that  wants  company.     Ah  !    there  was  the 
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man  for  company !"  Mr.  Grip  glanced  at 
the  bust  on  the  monument.  "  0  rare  Ben 
Jonson !  That's  what  you  may  call  an  epi- 
taph, isn't  it,  ma'am  ?" 

"  It  has  been  very  much  admired,"  an- 
swered Lett}^,  "  and  certainly  it  seems  to 
present  a  real  character." 

"  The  particular  thing  we  study  in  the 
abbey,  ma'am,  only  some  of  the  best  epi- 
taphs belong  to  nobodies.  You  see,  people 
used  to  be  buried  here  for  doing  the  least 
thing.  I  believe  there  was  a  time  when 
clever  men  were  scarce,  and  they  hardly 
died  of  starvation  before  their  dead  corpses 
were  seized  and  brought  off  to  the  abbey. 
It  was  regular  poet  body- snatching ;  and  if 
a  poet  couldn't  be  got,  dean  and  chapter 
would  take  anybody  who  had  written  a 
book.  But  now  clever  ones  are  such  a  drug, 
you  may  write  a  hundred  books  and  die  of 
starvation  in  the  bargain,  and  you  won't 
be  buried  in  the  Abbey  without  you've 
interest.  I  doubt  if  they'll  ever  let  in 
'  Camden's  Kemains'  again,  if  any  such 
turn  up." 
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.  "I  believe  CamdenCs  Remains  is  consi- 
dered a  standard  book,"  observed  Letty. 

"  Standard  is  thought  nothing  of  in  the 
present  day,  ma'am.  It  is  so  common  that 
it's  vulgar.  There's  standard  roses,  standard 
boots,  and  standard  sherry.  Then  there's 
the  standard  for  recruits.  As  for  standard 
books,  every  publisher  has  a  special  library 
of  them,  besides  standard  editions.  Stand- 
ard won't  get  you  in  here  now." 

"  Who  would  care  to  be  here  ?"  inter- 
posed another  voice,  and  Mr.  Grip  found 
himself  joined  by  Portia  Hargrave,  who 
had  once,  with  her  father  and  sister,  occu- 
pied his  apartments.  "  I  thought  to  behold 
the  tombs  of  our  great  men,  and  I  find  my- 
self in  a  sepulchre  of  aristocrats  and  popin- 
jays. Show  me  the  spot  from  which  they 
dragged  the  remains  of  Cromwell.  Where 
are  the  monuments  of  Ireton  and  Brad- 
shaw?  or,  to  come  later,  where  is  Tom 
Paine's,  Home  Tooke's,  Muir's,  and  Colonel 
Despard's  ?  You  have  even  excluded  Chat- 
terton,  because  he  asserted  the  right  of 
suicide." 

VOL.  II.  17 
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**  He  should  have  kept  to  the  starvation, 
ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Grip.  "  He'd  only  an- 
other day  or  so  to  wait,  and  then  he'd  have 
got  a  good  funeral,  and  been  stuck  up  there 
between  Butler  and  Otway.  But  he  lost 
his  temper — ^you  can't  deny  that,  ma'am — 
and  the  only  excuse  is  that  he  wasn't  a 
Christian.  A  Christian  keeps  his  temper 
even  when  he's  starving,  and  if  he's  a  poet 
he  lets  off  the  steam  in  rhyme.  As  for  the 
other  lot  you  mention,  you  might  as  well 
ask  why  we  haven't  buried  old  Nick  here." 

"  You  can't  bury  Idm  as  long  as  there  are 
living  men,"  returned  Portia,  "  but  he  is 
well  represented  here,  or  the  tombs  wouldn't 
have  such  glowing  inscriptions." 

Letty,  whom  the  wildness  of  Portia's  re- 
marks had  held  under  a  fascination,  was 
now  stealing  away,  when  she  encountered 
Mr.  Simmer,  and  at  the  same  moment  Por- 
tia caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Dorrington,  with 
Lisabee  and  Fay. 

"  I  called  to  see  your  papa,"  said  Mr. 
Simmer  to  Letty,  "  and  find  he  is  rambling ; 
so  as  I  heard  you  were  at  the  service,  I 
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came  over  to  leave  a  message  for  him.  "Will 
you  say  he  must  be  at  my  office  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  him,  and  you  may  depend  on 
his  attending/'  replied  Letty. 

Mr.  Simmer  turned  with  her  towards  the 
door,  and  perceived  Mrs.  Dorrington  and 
Fay. 

"  More  friends  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Strange 
they  should  meet  me  with  you.  But  you 
could  never  guess  who  the  elder  lady  is." 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  answered  Letty,  ab- 
sently. 

"  It  is  a  great  secret,  but  I  will  tell  you." 

Here  Mr.  Simmer  dropped  his  voice  to  a 
whisper. 

"Is  it  possible?"  cried  Letty,  with  a 
startled  look  at  Mrs.  Dorrington.  "And 
may  I  ask  if  the  fair  young  lady  is  her 
daughter?" 

"Her  daughter  by  her  first  marriage," 
answered  the  lawyer. 

As  they  came  nearer,  Letty  raised  her 
hand  to  let  down  the  fall  of  her  bonnet,  and 
found  it  had  dropped  off,  so  she  was  obliged 
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to  leave  her  face  exposed.  But  slie  ima- 
gined herself  to  be  unknown  to  the  Dorring- 
tons,  and  walked  composedly  on. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  stopped  Mr.  Simmer. 

"  What  a  lucky  meeting  !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  We  are  rewarded  for  going  to  church.  I 
was  so  longing  to  see  your  client.'' 

She  placed  herself  so  as  to  prevent  Letty 
passing,  and  Letty  found  she  could  only 
escape  by  making  a  sweep  round  the  party. 

"  Pray  don't  let  us  part  you  from  Mr. 
Simmer,"  interposed  Mrs.  Dorrington,  as 
Letty  was  effecting  this  movement.  "  We 
mustn't  spoil  good  company,  and  shall  rather 
beg  permission  to  join  it,  so  Mr.  Simmer 
must  make  us  all  friends," 

"  You  forget  my  business  is  to  make  you 
all  enemies,"  replied  Mr.  Simmer,  seeing  in- 
convenience in  an  introduction.  "  How  are 
lawyers  to  live,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  There  you  let  out  the  truth  in  a  jest," 
exclaimed  Portia.  "  In  order  that  lawyers 
may  live,  mankind  is  hampered  with  the 
yoke  you  call  law,  which  is  another  name 
for  oppression.     I  say  donH  let  lawyers  live, 
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get  rid  of  them,  sweep  them  into  the  bot- 
tomless ocean,  and  then  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  law,  and  there  will  be  justice." 

"  Eeckless  creature !"  cried  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington ;  "  do  you  reflect  what  a  number  of 
desirable  husbands  would  be  lost  if  you 
abolish  the  lawyers." 

The  diversion  afforded  by  these  remarks 
was  enabling  Letty  to  pursue  her  retreat, 
when  she  was  stopped  by  Fay. 

"  I  think  this  must  be  yours,"  Fay  said, 
presenting  Letty  her  fall,  which  she  had 
just  picked  up.  • 

The  two  girls  interchanged  a  stedfast 
glance,  and  something  in  that  of  Fay  be- 
trayed that  she  knew  Letty's  history.  The 
suspicion  brought  a  deep  blush  to  Letty 's 
cheek,  and  she  hurried  away  before  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  moving  up  from  the  side,  could 
interpose. 

"  Why  didn  t  you  introduce  us  ?"  Mrs. 
Dorrington  said  to  Mr.  Simmer. 

"  Don't  you  see  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way?"  answered  the  lawyer,  significantly. 
"  How  could  it  be  done  ?" 
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Mrs.  Dorrington  coloured  through  her 
rouge. 

"  Ah !  you  wouldn't  know  what  name  to 
give  her,"  she  rejoined. 

"  We  shall  know  to-morrow  night." 

"And  what  will  it  be?" 

"Mrs.  Ealph  Granby,  of  course,"  said 
Mr.  Simmer,  raising  his  hat. 

As  he  strode  off,  he  glanced  at  Fay,  but 
she  averted  her  face. 


CHAPTEE    XXXVI. 

LETTY    AWAITS    JUDGMENT. 

The  day  of  the  trial  had  come — the  day  so 
long  awaited  by  Letty,  sometimes  impa- 
tiently, sometimes  with  shadowy  apprehen- 
sions, at  one  moment  with  a  shrinking  from 
the  scandal,  at  another  with  a  burning  de^ 
sire  to  know  her  fate.  Its  near  approach 
aggravated  the  conflict  in  her  breast,  awaking 
a  keener  sensitiveness  and  new  and  vaguer 
misgivings.  How  would  it  end  ?  No  matter 
how,  the  penalty  to  herself  must  be  the 
same,  life-long  misery !  Did  she  desire  to 
be  freed  from  a  husband  who  regarded  her 
as  an  encumbrance  ?  Alas !  not  only  did 
this  husband  possess  her  heart,  but  her  libe- 
ration from  him  would  be  a  stigma,  brand- 
ing her  whole  existence.  Yet  what  must 
result  from  the  maintenance   of  the   mar- 
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riage  ?  Oh  !  could  she  endure  it  ?  Could 
she  even  bear  to  think  of  it  ?  To  be  his  wife 
against  his  will,  without  his  love,  after  he 
had  renounced  and  publicly  repudiated  her  ! 
How  the  blush  flew  to  her  cheek !  how  her 
heart  sank !  how  her  breast  heaved  under 
its  weight,  the  weight  never  to  be  lifted, 
never  to  be  lightened.  Better  death  than 
this — better  even  the  shame  of  divorce. 

And  was  there  no  assurance  in  his  words 
of  love,  still  remembered,  and  coming  up 
unbidden,  enforcing  attention  when  she 
turned  her  mind  away  ?  With  bitter  tears 
she  formed  the  conclusion — none  ! 

It  was  long  before  she  sufiiciently  com- 
posed herself  to  attend  breakfast.  Her 
father,  on  her  appearance,  met  her  with  open 
arms,  and  she  received  a  tender  greeting 
from  her  stepmother,  who  had  never  shown 
herself  so  amiable.  But  the  meal  passed 
almost  in  silence,  and  all  seemed  relieved 
when  it  was  over. 

"I  have  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Simmer, 
Letty,"  observed  Mr.  Eivers,  as  they  rose, 
"  telling  me  I  am  to  meet  him  in  the  court.'^ 
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"  I  hope  that  will  save  you  trouble,  papa," 
replied  Letty,  with  forced  calmness. 

"  The  trouble  is  nothing,  but  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  more  agreeable  to  your  mother, 
as  we  shall  go  at  once  to  Westminster-hall, 
instead  of  first  driving  to  the  Temple." 

"  1  have  been  thinking  it  might  be  well 
for  me  to  remain  at  home  with  Letty,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Eivers. 

*'  Since  you  propose  it,  I  can't  but  say  I 
should  be  better  satisfied  if  you  did,"  replied 
her  husband.  "  It  is  a  hard  day  for  Letty  to 
pass  alone." 

"  You  know  I  am  used  to  being  alone," 
said  Letty  ;  "  and  I  can  think  nothing  but 
what  I  have  thought  before ;  so  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  be  so  sad." 

"  Too  much  reason,  my  child !"  answered 
Mr.  Eivers  mournfully. 

Letty  turned  away  her  eyes,  for  his  tone 
filled  them  with  tears. 

"To-day  your  trouble  comes  to  its  ful- 
ness," remarked  Mrs.  Eivers;  "and  though 
you  may  have  often  thought  it  over,  as  we 
know  you  have,  its  passing  burden  will  be 
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heavier  than  the  thought,  making  your 
spirit  faint,  and  you  will  need  to  be  helped 
on.  The  Lord  himself  required  that 
another  should  bear  His  cross.  And  it  may 
be  He  will  strengthen  me  to  ease  yours  to- 
day." 

"  And  He  may  strengthen  me  to  bear  it 
alone,"  returned  Letty,  with  a  meek  look. 
"  Indeed  I  feel  I  shall  be  better  by  myself — 
particularly  after  your  showing  this  thought- 
fulness  for  me ;  for  this  has  already  com- 
forted me."  She  steadied  her  voice,  which 
emotion  almost  choked,  and  said — "  It  will 
give  me  courage  to  know  you  are  with 
papa,  and  that  when  he  stands  up  in  court " 
— here  she  could  not  repress  her  tears — "  he 
can  feel  there  is  one  near  who  loves  him  as 
you  do !" 

"  I  am  content,"  said  Mrs.  Elvers,  bend- 
ing her  head. 

So  Letty  was  left  by  herself :  she  remem- 
bered but  this,  when  she  began  to  remem- 
ber anything,  awaking  from  a  kind  of  stupor. 
Heart  and  brain  and  nerve  had  alike  drooped 
under  the  tension  of  feeling,  admitting  but 
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one  idea,  the  presence  of  destiny,  the  con- 
sciousness that  this  day — perhaps  this  very 
hour — would  fix  her  fate  for  ever !  As 
she  tried  to  realise  the  fact,  she  almost 
broke  into  a  cry.  Yet  her  sorrow  was  made 
endurable  by  its  very  weight,  for  this  be- 
numbed her  sensibility.  And  indignation, 
resentment,  mortification,  remorse,  wounded 
pride,  ah !  and  wounded  love,  struggling 
together  in  her  breast,  so  bewildered  and 
distracted  her,  that  she  lost  herself  in  the 
confusion. 

At  last,  her  thoughts  fell  into  more  shape, 
and  gave  her  over  to  the  torture  of  suspense. 
Would  the  marriage  stand,  or  would  it  not  ? 
Yes,  that  was  the  cause  on  trial !  And  she, 
the  wife,  herself  bound  hand  and  foot,  had 
no  voice  in  it.  Oh,  human  justice  !  Imagi- 
nation pictured  to  her  the  thronged  court, 
the  robed  and  ermined  judge,  the  pleaders, 
the  jury,  the  witnesses,  among  them  her 
father,  possibly  her  husband.  The  thought 
pierced  her  very  soul.  She  sprang  up,  clasp- 
ing her  brow  with  both  hands.  Her  hus- 
band, who  had  plighted  her  his  whole  life, 
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wlio  had  taken  her  at  the  altar,  and  de- 
clared that  he  worshipped  her — come  from 
the  end  of  the  world  to  cast  her  off :  he  who 
had  wooed  her  with  such  persistence,  pro- 
fessing and  vowing  such  devotedness,  now 
publicly  demanding  the  marriage  should  be 
annulled  ! 

But  why  sit  nursing  these  thoughts  when 
she  might  be  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  fol- 
lowing its  every  stage,  catching  every  syl- 
lable of  the  proceedings,  and,  finally,  hearing 
the  judge  pronounce  her  sentence?  And 
could  she  go  through  all  this  ?  Might  she 
not  drop  down  in  the  court,  and  be  a  public 
spectacle  ?  Her  heart  answered  no  !  that  it 
could  bear  up,  that  its  anguish  would  give 
her  an  hysteric  strength,  and  carry  her 
through  the  burning  fiery  furnace.  She 
would  be  unseen.  A  thick  veil  hid  her  face, 
and  a  little  contrivance  so  changed  her  dress 
that  her  appearance  became  metamorphised. 
To  descend  the  stairs  was  the  work  of  an 
instant ;  she  noiselessly  opened  the  door,  and 
passed  unobserved  to  the  street. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

THE    TRIAL. 

Passing  along  the  noblest  of  halls,  con- 
secrated by  the  associations  of  a  thousand 
years,  Letty  lifted  a  curtain,  and  confronted 
the  seat  of  judgment.  For  the  first  time 
she  beheld  a  high  court  of  justice,  a  sight 
always  impressive,  in  her  case  enthralling. 
Before  her  sat  the  judge,  enthroned  under 
a  canopy,  and  arrayed  in  antique  state, 
looking  down  on  a  wide  area  in  his  front, 
thronged  by  silent  spectators.  Divided  from 
these  by  an  intervening  space,  appropriated 
first  to  solicitors  and  suitors,  next  to  the 
benches  of  the  bar,  he  had  on  his  left  hand 
the  raised  forum  of  the  jury  which  faced  the 
witness  box  on  his  right,  while  the  witness 
stood  in  view  of  the  whole  court. 
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Letty  made  but  a  step  within  the  curtain, 
where  she  felt  hid  in  the  crowd.  Doctor 
Chowler  had  just  opened  the  case  for  the 
petitioner.  Ealph  Grranby  a  minor,  sued  by 
his  next  of  kin  for  the  annulment  of  his 
marriage  with  the  respondent,  also  a  minor. 
This  was  one  of  those  painful  stories  which 
concerned  every  family  in  the  kingdom, 
because,  if  the  law  permitted  such  marriages, 
the  jury  would  see  that  any  family  might  be 
wrecked.  In  fact,  society  would  lose  its 
holiest  safeguard.  The  respondent  was  re- 
presented to  possess  great  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  he  was  instructed  that  not  a 
shade  rested  on  her  character,  a  tribute  he 
paid  to  her  with  real  pleasure,  and  which  he 
hoped  she  was  present  in  court  to  hear. 

The  Doctor  then  looked  round  as  did 
everybody  else,  and  Letty,  though  know- 
ing she  was  unseen,  almost  sank  on  the 
ground. 

But  it  was  no  imputation  to  say  that  this 
young  lady  entertained  a  natural  desire  to 
raise  herself  in  the  world.  Possessing  that 
noble  gift  of  beauty, 
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"  Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  dotli  allure 
The  sense  of  man,  and  all  his  mind  possess," 

and  being  also  very  clever,  the  common 
quality  of  her  sex,  (this  remark  drew  an  ap- 
proving titter  from  the  fair  section  of  the 
audience)  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  peti- 
tioner's nephew,  the  kin  presumptive  of  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  family,  and  I  am 
bound  to  confess  not  a  bad  choice.  (A  laugh.) 
Need  it  be  said  that  the  young  lad  proved  a 
willing  captive  ?  *'  My  learned  friend," 
continued  the  Doctor,  *' smiles,  no  doubt, 
reflecting  that,  at  the  same  age,  he  was  made 
of  inflammable  material  himself  (laughter), 
but — "  here  the  Doctor  assumed  a  solemn 
air — "  what  would  be  the  feeling  of  my 
learned  friend  if  he  stood  in  the  case  of  the 
petitioner?  if  inheriting  one  of  the  oldest 
names  of  England,  he  saw  the  future  repre- 
sentative of  his  race  decoyed  into  stolen 
meetings  with  a  person  of  inferior  rank, 
and  then  trapped  into  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage ?  I  shall  be  able  to  show  these  objects 
were  here  pursued  with  wondrous  persistence; 
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not  that  I  cast  the  slightest  aspersion  on  the 
respondent — far  from  it.  Nor  would  I  wish 
for  a  verdict  with  such  an  import.  But  I 
say  that  parted  from  the  husband  of  a 
moment  in  the  vestry  of  the  church,  while 
the  false  entry  was  wet  on  the  register,  she 
will  go  back  to  her  family  unsullied,  if  the 
jury  pronounce  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage.  And  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
an  opposite  judgment?  Why,  a  blow  will 
be  struck  at  the  domestic  peace  of  every 
English  household.  No  parent  can  be  sure 
that  his  son  will  not  be  run  down  by  an 
artful  adventuress,  who,  using  marriage 
simply  as  a  manoeuvre,  will  have  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  in  breaking  up  our  homes. 
It  is  for  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to 
declare  that  marriage  is  a  holy  rite,  a  rite 
hedged  round  with  solemn  restrictions,  and 
valid  only  when  the  contracting  parties 
comply  with  all  the  securities  demanded  by 
the  laws  of  the  realm.  For  your  guidance, 
and  for  the  information  of  my  lud  " — Doctor 
Chowler  and  his  brethren  called  the  judge  a 
*'  lud," — ''  I  shall  now  give  evidence  of  con- 
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cealment, — first  as  to  the  meetings,  and 
secondly,  in  respect  to  the  marriage  itself, 
and  in  your  hands  I  shall  confidently  leave 
the  issue." 

As  the  Doctor  ceased  speaking,  an  usher 
called  forward  Mary  Stair  and  placed  her  in 
the  witness-box.  Doctor  Chowler  allowed 
her  to  recover  breath  from  the  oath,  before 
he  subjected  her  to  question. 

"  How  long  have  you  known  the  re- 
spondent?" he  inquired. 

"  From  her  childhood,"  replied  Mrs. 
Stair. 

"  And  Mr.  Ralph  Granby  ?"  ' 

"  Off  and  on,  nigh  upon  seven  year." 
"  You  have  seen  them  together  ?" 
"  So  often  I  thought  they  were  keeping 
company." 

"  A  very  natural  conclusion  when  it  came 
before  your  eyes.  But  did  you  mention 
your  suspicions  to  anybody  ?" 

"  Only  to  Mrs.  Eivers,  at  chapel.  Master 
Ealph  being  Squire  Granby 's  nephew,  I  was 
cautious,  not  being  one  to  meddle  and 
make." 
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"That  is  the  best  way  of  avoiding  to 
meddle  and  muddle,  (laughter.)  However, 
you  thought  Mrs.  Rivers  might  be  trusted. 
I  daresay  she  put  a  stop  to  this  keeping 
company  ?** 

"  Miss  Letty  and  Master  Ealph  kept  on 
the  same  as  before/' 

"  Oh  !  then  Mrs.  Rivers  didn't  meddle 
and  muddle,  neither  ?"  (loud  laughter). 

"  It  is  no  business  of  mine  what  she  did," 
retorted  Mary,  provoked. 

"  But  it  is  business  of  mine,"  replied  the 
witty  Doctor,  "  and  now  you  have  told  me 
all  about  it." 

He  sat  down,  thus  intimating  that  he  left 
the  witness  to  be  examined  by  Doctor  Twist, 
but  Twist  not  only  made  no  movement  for 
this  purpose,  but  looked  as  if  he  hadn't 
heard  a  word  Mary  said,  didn't  know  she 
was  in  court,  and,  in  short,  had  no  percep- 
tion of  her  existence.  After  this  ignore- 
ment  she  vacated  the  box  for  another  dame, 
who,  in  rustic  dialect,  testified  that  Ealph 
Granby  lodged  in  her  cottage,  at  Stoke 
Gabriel,  for  a  fortnight  before  the  marriage. 
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thus  obtainiDg  a  qualification  of  residence. 
The  purchase  of  the  license  was  proved  by  a 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

"  You  distinctly  remember  this  transac- 
tion ?"  said  Doctor  Chowler. 

"  I  remember  it,  because  I  had  recently 
been  concerned  in  some  proceedings  with 
Mr.  Byrne-Grranby,  of  Grranby  Hall,"  re- 
plied the  witness,  "  and  I  asked  the  appli- 
cant for  the  license,  if  he  was  related  to 
that  gentleman." 

"  And  what  was  his  answer  ?" 

"  He  smiled,  and  said  he  believed  some 
relationship  existed,  if  he  liked  to  claim 
it." 

"  What  did  you  infer  from  this  ?" 

"  His  manner  gave  me  the  impression  he 
was  simply  boasting,  and  that  there  was 
really  no  relationship,  particularly  as  he 
used  the  name  of  Granby,  without  the  pre- 
fix of  Byrne." 

"  You  consider  Byrne  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  name  ?" 

"Byrne,  in  fact,  is  the  name  itself;  the 
name  in  which  he  was  born  and  baptized, 
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Granby  having  been  assumed  by  his  family 
within  the  last  seven  years." 

The  Doctor  of  Laws  made  way  for  the 
clergyman  from  Stoke  Grabriel. 

"  I  believe  you  solemnized  the  marriage 
between  the  respondent  and  Ealph  Byrne- 
Granby  ?"  said  Doctor  Chowler,  laying  a 
stress  on  the  prefix  of  Byrne. 

"  Between  Letty  Rivers  and  Ealph  Gran- 
by," replied  the  clergyman,  producing  the 
register ;  "  those  are  the  signatures.  The 
name  of  Byrne  is  not  mentioned." 

The  register  was  laid  before  the  court. 

*'  Was  there  any  allusion  whatever  to 
this  name  of  Byrne  ?"  resumed  Doctor 
Chowler. 

"  It  was  alluded  to  by  me,"  replied  the 
clergyman. 

"  In  what  manner  ?" 

"  I  asked  the  bridegroom  if  he  was  re- 
lated to  Mr.  Byrne-Granby." 

"  Well,  what  was  his  answer  ?" 

"  He  evaded  the  question,  and  I  didn't 
feel  warranted  in  repeating  it." 

"  I  believe  the  relationship  was  proved  by 
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the  appearance  of  Mr.  Byrne-Grranby  him- 
self, was  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes.  This  led  to  a  distressing  scene  in 
the  vestry." 

^'In  connection  with  the  newly-married 
couple  ?" 

"  Altogether.  They  separated  on  the 
spot,  the  bridegroom  departing  with  his 
uncle,  and  the  bride  with  her  father." 

Doctor  Chowler  turned  to  the  judge : 
"  After  this  decisive  evidence,  my  lud,"  he 
said,  "  I  shall  call  no  other  witnesses." 

The  evidence  seemed  more  than  enough 
to  Letty — decisive,  indeed ;  beyond  what 
she  had  ever  thought.  She  had  heard  it  all, 
listening  with  bated  breath  and  silent  tears. 
Her  ear  had  been  grated  by  the  laughter, 
her  heart  had  been  pierced  by  the  insinua- 
tions, and  her  cheeks  had  flamed  at  the 
aspersions.  But,  in  this  deepest  anguish, 
she  felt  an  overpowering  dread  of  something 
more  terrible  to  come.  And  now  her  heart 
was  relieved  from  this  weight.  Doctor 
Chowler  had  ended  his  case.  So  Ealph 
Grranby  was  not  to  witness  against  her — not 
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to  appear  in  open  court  and  belie  all  lie  had 
vowed  and  sworn.  Under  her  thick  veil  she 
raised  her  eyes  and  her  clasped  hands  to  the 
throne  whence  they  could  be  seen — to  the 
Judge  who  showed  her  such  pity,  and  her 
thanks,  though  unspoken,  were,  we  may  be 
sure,  not  unheard. 

Tt  was  amidst  deep  silence  that  her  advo- 
cate now  rose  to  address  the  court. 

"  My  lud,"  he  began,  in  a  light  tone,  "  I 
must  confess  the  course  taken  by  my  learned 
friend  a  little  perplexes  me,  though  I  cannot 
doubt  it  has  been  adopted  by  him  with  that 
deliberate  instinct  by  which  he  is  prompted 
always  to  place  his  own  case  in  the  best 
light  and  his  adversary's  in  the  worst.  My 
learned  friend  surrounds  us  with  mystifica- 
tion. He  has  sat  down  without  calling  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  his  witnesses,  a 
gentleman  he  has  brought  two  hundred 
miles  to  be  examined,  and  who — tell  it  not 
in  Gath  ! — is  the  respondent's  own  father. 
Why  has  my  learned  friend  not  produced 
this  witness,  selected  so  strangely,  with  such 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  such  respect  for  the 
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ties  of  nature  ?  But  " — here  Doctor  Twist 
altered  liis  tone,  so  as  to  express  indignation 
— "  I  may  as  well  ask  why  he  hasn't  pro- 
duced one  whom  the  respondent  doubtless 
holds  dearer  still;  for  we  had  been  led  to 
expect  he  would  accuse  her  by  the  very 
mouth  of  her  husband.  And  this  young 
lady,  whom  my  learned  friend  has  truly  de- 
scribed as  possessing  great  beauty,  whom  he 
has  truthfully  stated  also  to  be  of  unspotted 
character,  but  whom  he  has,  at  the  same 
time,  presented  to  us  as  an  artful  adven- 
turess " — gestures  of  denial  from  Doctor 
Chowler — **I  appeal  to  your  ludship,  I  ap-' 
peal  to  the  jury,  whether  the  argument  of 
my  learned  friend  did  not  convey  that  im- 
putation ?" 

"  My  lud,  my  learned  friend  puts  a  con- 
struction upon  my  language  which  I  totally 
repudiate,"  interrupted  Doctor  Chowler. 

"  I  am  glad,''  resumed  Doctor  Twist,  "  to 
have  elicited  that  retractation." 

"  It  is  no  retractation,"  cried  Doctor 
Chowler,  heatedly,  "it  is  simply  an  expla- 
nation." 
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"  That  very  necessary  explanation,  then/' 
continued  Doctor  Twist,  "  for  after  hearing  of 
the  wondrous  persistence  (those  words,  at 
least,  were  used  by  my  learned  friend)  with 
which  this  girl  of  seventeen  decoyed  an  Ox- 
ford athlete  first  into  stolen  meetings  and 
then  into  a  secret  marriage,  and  after  being  led 
to  expect  that  these  damning  facts  would  be 
proved  by  the  moustached  innocent  himself 
(laughter),  I  might  well  fear  there  was  some 
ground  for  the  calumny.  The  frank  ad* 
missions  of  my  learned  friend  relieve  me  of 
this  dread.  I  am  not  instructed  to  make 
any  complaint  against  the  petitioner,  I  am 
simply  charged  to  uphold  the  character  of 
the  respondent :  to  show  that  she  acted  in 
good  faith,  and  without  any  of  that  clever- 
ness which  we  have  been  told  to  associate 
with  her  sex,  an  association  I  disavow  for 
the  respondent,  though  I  shall  not  venture 
to  disown  it  for  ladies  in  general  (laughter 
— particularly  from  the  ladies).  As  to  the 
concealment,  of  which  my  learned  friend 
has  made  such  a  mountain,  I  ask  your  lord- 
ship, and  I  ask  the  gentleman  of  the  jury, 
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on  which,  side  it  was  likely  to  originate : 
with  the  petitioner,  or  with  the  respondent  ? 
But  on  this  point  I  shall  adduce  conclusive 
evidence.  My  learned  friend  has  shrunk 
from  bringing  forward  his  own  witness,  the 
respondent's  father,  but  the  respondent  will 
call  him  herself,  or,  rather,  he  will  volun- 
tarily place  himself  in  the  witness  box  to 
clear  her  character  and  his  own.  And  when 
he  has  done  this,  and  you  have  heard  his 
affecting  testimony,  I  feel  sure  you  will  con- 
sider the  object  accomplished.  My  learned 
friend  has  appealed  to  you  to  protect  our 
sons.  I  demand  protection  for  our  daugh- 
ters. I  adjure  you  to  shield  the  weak,  the 
innocent,  and  the  unwary.  And  if  the 
respondent  ^has  shown,  not  the  cleverness, 
but  the  weakness,  of  her  sex,  its  too  con- 
fiding love — if  she  has  been  guilty  of  inno- 
cence,  and  still  more  guilty  in  being  unwary, 
do  not  let  these  noble  attributes  of  girlhood 
weigh  with  you  to  brand  her  with  shame. 
You  will  know  she  contracted  this  mar- 
riage in  full  belief  that  it  was  solemnized 
according  to  law,  and  let   the  law,  there- 
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fore,  declare   it   was   solemnized   duly  and 
truly." 

The  close  of  the  speech  inaugurated  a 
commotion  such  as  always  follows  a  period 
of  constraint,  and  which  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice is  confined  to  a  fusion  of  movement, 
coughing,  and  whispers,  dying  away  before 
the  Usher's  cry  of  "  Silence  !"  But  all  here 
hushed  unbidden,  on  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Eivers  in  the  wdtness-box.  There  was  an 
impress  of  sadness  on  his  fine,  open  face, 
but  through  the  cloud  his  eyes  sent  a  gleam 
of  honest  confidence,  which  won  confidence 
from  others.  The  impression  he  produced 
was  unnoted  by  Letty,  who,  as  he  stood  in 
sight  of  all,  saw  nothing  but  himself.  And 
when  he  spoke,  she  gave  such  ear  to  his 
words,  that  not  only  her  breath,  but  her 
very  heart,  seemed  to  stop — her  heart  only 
for  a  minute,  for  his  recital  of  Ealph's 
earnest  pleading  for  her  hand  set  it  throb- 
bing so  wildly,  she  thought  it  must  burst. 
Then  he  told  of  his  interview  with  Mr. 
Granby,  and  their  going  off  together  to  stop 
the  marriage,  concluding  with  an  account  of 
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the  scene  in  the  vestry,  which,  as  he  un- 
folded the  details,  brought  tears  to  more 
eyes  than  Letty's.  So  he  quitted  the  wit- 
ness-box, and  disappeared  from  view. 

The  Judge  looked  up  from  his  paper,  on 
which  he  had  been  making  notes,  and  the 
deep  silence  seemed  to  deepen. 

"  There  is  little  to  complicate  this  cause," 
he  said,  "  and  therefore  I  reserve  my  re- 
marks, the  issue  for  the  jury  being  simply 
whether  the  marriage  was  contracted  in  a 
way  that  deliberately  aimed  at  concealment, 
and  whether  the  respondent  was  cognizant 
of  this  design.  Not  that  the  marriage  is 
necessarily  invalidated  by  concealment  alone. 
Your  verdict,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  given 
under  that  impression,  but  you  will  pro- 
nounce on  the  question  of  fact,  when  your 
decision  will  either  set  the  question  at  rest, 
or  impose  it  on  me  to  state,  or  to  take  time 
to  consider,  my  judgment." 

It  was  easy  to  see  the  disposition  of  the 
jury,  and  the  foreman  had  but  to  turn  round 
to  learn  their  verdict. 

"  My  lord,"  he  then  said,  "  we  find  the 
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marriage  was  contracted  in  a  way  that  de- 
liberately aimed  at  concealment,  and  that 
the  respondent  was  cognizant  of  this  de- 
sign, but  not  in  its  whole  extent." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
your  verdict/'  observed  the  Judge.  "  It  is 
plain  that  the  respondent  consented  that  the 
marriage  should  be  secret,  though  all  the 
arrangements  were  made  by  her  lover,  and 
her  part  in  them  was  passive  rather  than 
active.  Nor  do  I  suppose  she  was  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried,  or 
how  far  they  were  in  evasion  of  the  law. 
She  must  be  credited  with  the  inexperience 
of  youth — with  what  her  eloquent  advocate 
has  called  its  innocence  and  unwariness. 
The  evidence  of  her  father  fails  in  the  point 
for  which  it  was  adduced  by  the  defence — 
namely,  to  rebut  the  charge  of  concealment ; 
but  it  completely  exonerates  her  from  design. 
In  fact,  we  have  here  nothing  but  the  too 
common  story  of  young  people  of  different 
conditions  in  life  falling  in  love,  and  rushing 
into  a  secret  marriage,  without  thought  of 
consequences.     And  when  the  lady  is  ac- 
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knowledged  to  possess  so  mucli  merit,  and 
we  see  the  respectability  of  her  father,  we 
might  not  think  the  consequences  in  this 
case  would  be  very  fatal ;  therefore  I  don't 
say  there  was  sufficient  concealment  to 
justify  an  annulment  of  the  marriage  on 
that  ground.  But  we  have  evidence  of 
another  flaw — a  flaw  in  the  husband's  name. 
It  is  clearly  established  that  his  patronymic 
is  Byrne.  Yet  this  name,  the  one  by  which 
he  is  designated  in  his  baptismal  certificate, 
he  wholly  suppressed  at  his  marriage.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  register,  and  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  marriage  license.  Con- 
sidering, then,  this  serious  omission,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  young  couple 
parted  at  the  altar  steps,  and  have  never 
since  met,  I  pronounce  the  marriage  invalid 
and  void,  and  decree  its  annulment. ^^ 

The  words  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on 
Letty :  she  stood  motionless,  powerless,  in- 
sensible, yet  pierced  through  and  through. 
And  still  she  heard  the  movement  of  feet 
following  the  break-up  of  the  crowd,  and 
caught  whispering  voices,  and  felt  the  rush 
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of  air  from  the  raised  curtain.  Then  she 
knew  a  man  forced  his  way  forward,  and 
leaped  into  the  space  between  the  bar  and 
the  bench.  She  saw  a  haggard  face,  droop- 
ing frame,  and  an  uplifted  arm,  and  she 
recognised  Ralph  Granby — no  longer  her 
husband. 

"  Let  me  pass,  I  entreat,"  she  exclaimed 
to  a  lady  who  blocked  the  way. 

Mrs.  Dorrington — for  she  it  was — drew 
on  one  side. 

"  To  think  we  should  be  standing  by  her 
the  whole  time !"  she  whispered  to  Fay. 

"  By  whom  ?"  answered  Fay,  from  under 
a  veil  as  thick  as  Letty's. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  her  ?" 

"  No  !  who  was  it  ?" 

"  I  can  swear  to  her  voice,  though  I  have 
heard  it  but  once  before,"  replied  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington.  "  It  was  Mrs.  Ealph  Grranby — 
deceased  /" 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Ralph's  return. 

Ealph  was  at  Constantinople  when  a  letter 
from  Luke  Bradley  informed  him  of  the 
proceedings  taken  to  procure  an  annulment 
of  his  marriage,  and  the  day  appointed  for 
the  trial.  This  communication  Bradley  had 
been  burning  to  make,  but  waited  till  Balph 
should  be  at  a  safe  distance,  where  he  could 
not  impede  the  suit.  Then,  in  language 
larded  with  Scripture,  he  announced  the 
event  as  a  triumph  to  himself  and  a  retri- 
bution for  Ralph's  double-dealing,  which 
rendered  the  marriage  accursed.  Balph 
never  supposed  it  possible  that  Mr.  Grranby 
would  go  the  length  of  applying  for  a 
divorce,  and  he  instantly  telegraphed  the 
solicitors  that  he  was  coming  home  to  stay 
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tlie  proceedings.  An  hour  afterwards  he 
started  for  the  Danube,  resolved  to  be  in 
England  in  time  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
claim  Letty  as  his  wife. 

To  reach  England,  indeed,  was  now  his 
only  thought.  Day  and  night  he  pursued 
his  journey,  grudging  the  shortest  delays, 
and  taking  no  sleep  but  such  as  came  from 
exhaustion,  as  train  or  steamer  bore  him  on. 
And  now  he  was  in  England — in  London — 
in  the  court ;  and  he  heard  the  judge  pro- 
nounce the  irrevocable  decree.  He  had  lost 
the  light  of  his  heart — his  love,  his  Letty, 
his  wife  ! 

The  first  person  he  recognised  was  Bradley, 
whose  exulting  look  so  infuriated  him,  that, 
forgetting  where  they  stood,  he  thought  to 
strike  him  down.  But  his  arm  was  caught 
behind. 

"  Are  you  mad,  Ealph  Grranby  ?"  said 
Harry  Clayton.  "  Eemember,  you  are  in  a 
court  of  justice  !" 

"  Justice  !"  echoed  Ealph.  "  But  I  thank 
you,  sir — you  have  saved  me  from  the  dis- 
honour of  striking  a  maniac." 
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"  I  won't  leave  you  here,"  rejoined  Harry ; 
"  so  believe  I  give  you  friendly  counsel 
when  I  urge  5'^ou  to  come  away." 

Whether  from  surprise  at  his  intervention, 
or  from  recovering  self-control,  Ealph  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  out  of  court.  But  he 
parted  from  Harry  in  the  hall. 

"  Perhaps  we  have  misjudged  each  other," 
he  said.  "  I  hear  you  consider  yourself  to 
have  some  claim  on  the  Granby  estate :  I 
don't  profess  to  have  any  myself;  so  this 
needn't  be  a  ground  of  enmity  between  us." 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Harry. 

They  did  not  shake  hands,  and  they 
separated  with  an  air  rather  courteous  than 
friendly,  walking  off  in  different  directions. 

"This  business  has  pulled  him  down," 
thought  Harry;  "I  don't  comprehend  it, 
nor  his  part  in  it ;  and,  as  he  says,  we  may 
for  the  future  keep  civil,  but  it  is  impossible 
we  should  be  friends." 

Ealph,  forgetting  all  about  Harry,  made 
his  way  to  the  hotel  in  Abingdon  Street, 
where  his  uncle,  in  his  frequent  visits  to 
London,   always   put  up.      He  learnt  Mr. 
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Grranby  had  just  come  in,  and  in  another 
moment  he  was  in  his  presence. 

Ealph's  entry  caused  the  Squire  to  start, 
and,  though  he  assumed  his  grand  air,  he 
involuntarily  dropped  his  chin. 

"  I  telegraphed  you  I  was  coming  home," 
said  Ralph,  fiercely,  "  and  required  you  to 
stop  this  suit,  which  you  knew  I  would 
never  sanction.  Yet  you  shamelessly  pro- 
ceeded with  it !" 

Mr.  Granby  uttered  an  oath,  adding — 

"  I  won't  argue  the  point.  The  marriage 
is  dissolved,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  So  far  as  the  end  can  be  affected  by 
you !  What  can  be  done  by  myself  to 
retrieve  my  honour,  and  expiate  your  crime, 
I  shall  not  rest  till  I  have  done." 

"  You  dare  to  use  this  language  to  me  ?" 

"  Expressly  to  you  !  I  know  not  but  it 
is  the  only  redress  you  have  left  open  to 
me." 

"  A  pretty  return  for  what  T  have  done 
for  you." 

"  What  you  have  done  !    What  is  it  ?     I 
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came  to  the  Hall  against  my  will,  resigning, 
at  your  request,  tlie  prospects  I  had  opened 
for  myself,  and  which  insured  me  a  present 
income,  and  independence  in  the  future. 
Have  I  ever  cost  you  a  farthing,  or  received 
one  from  you  ?  What  you  have  done  !  It 
is  more  than  I  can  ever  forget — or  forgive  !" 

"  You  forgive  !"  and  Mr.  Glranby  burst 
into  a  derisive  laugh. 

"  I  should  deserve  your  scorn  if  I  could 
submit  to  endure  it,"  replied  Ralph,  in  bitter 
tones.  "  But  to-morrow  I  am  of  age,  and 
released  from  your  control.  You  will  then 
pay  me  the  three  hundred  pounds  be- 
queathed me  by  my  mother,  and  I  shall 
take  my  own  course  in  the  world,  without 
consulting  you." 

"  We  needn't  wait  till  to-morrow,"  cried 
Mr.  Granby  in  a  fury.  He  snatched  up  his 
cheque-book,  and  flung  Ealph  an  order  for 
the  money.  "  There  is  your  precious  for- 
tune— and  now  follow  your  own  course  as 
soon  as  you  like." 

Ealph  took  up  the  cheque,  and  quitted 
the  room  without  another  word.     But  ten 
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days  of  ceaseless  travel  and  unintermitted 
excitement  left  him  too  exhausted  to  seek 
another  hotel ;  so  he  called  a  waiter,  and 
desired  to  he  conducted  to  a  hedroom.  At 
this  moment  he  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington  and  Fay,  who  entered  the  hall  from 
the  street. 

"  Under  the  same  roof  with  us  !"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Dorrington.     "  It  is  destiny  !" 

Fay  was  silent. 

They  escaped  Ealph's  notice,  as,  weary 
and  abstracted,  he  neither  looked  round  nor 
heard  their  steps. 

Installed  in  a  room,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  bed,  and  found  release  from  his  sorrow 
in  sleep. 
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LETTY    AFTER   THE    TRIAL. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eivers  left  the  court  without 
observing  Ralph,  at  that  moment  forcing 
his  way  in.  They  regarded  the  verdict  with 
different  feelings,  but  they  both  considered 
it  would  be  a  blow  to  Letty,  believing  they 
were  going  home  to  a  distressing  scene." 
Nevertheless,  the  farmer  hastened  his  steps. 
He  deemed  it  better  to  end  Letty 's  suspense, 
though  he  should  for  a  time  deepen  her 
misery  ;  and  he  braced  himself  to  go  through 
the  trial.  But  Letty  had  the  same  thought- 
fulness  for  him,  and,  on  reaching  the  house, 
he  was  presented  by  the  servant  with  the 
following  note  : — 

"  My  Dearest  Papa, 

"  I  KNOW  the  issue.     God  bless  you 
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for  all  you  have  done  for  me — so  lovingly 

and  bravely.     Let  me  remain  by  myself  till 

the  morning  ;  then  I  shall  meet  you  both 

composed,  and  you  shall  henceforward  find 

I   am   your   dutiful   daughter,   as   well   as 

again 

"  Letty  Eivers." 

The  farmer  handed  the  note  to  his  wife. 

"  How  could  she  have  heard  it  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Eivers,  with  a  breath  of  relief. 

"That  we  needn't  trouble  about,"  answered 
her  husband,  curtly.  "She  has  sought  to 
spare  us,  and  we  won't  put  any  questions  to 
her.  It  is  enough  that  she  knows  the  re- 
sult, which  I  dreaded  to  tell  her." 

"All  things  are  ordered  for  good,"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Eivers ;  "  and  in  this  time  of 
trouble  we  need  to  bear  this  in  mind." 

"  They  are  tempered  for  good,  but  only  in 
the  degree  in  which  we  temper  ourselves  to 
meet  them,"  replied  her  husband.  "  May 
Letty  be  led  to  such  a  conviction,  and  her 
deepest  sorrow  will  be  alleviated." 

"  I  will  engage  in  prayer  for  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Eivers,  and  she  quitted  the  room. 
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Mr.  Elvers,  left  to  himself,  fell  into  a 
meditation,  which,  however,  did  not  endure 
long,  being  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Simmer. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  intrude  at  such  a  mo- 
ment," said  the  lawyer,  "  but  I  felt  so  anxi- 
ous about  your  daughter,  I  couldn't  refrain 
from  running  over  to  ask  how  she  received 
the  news." 

"  She  heard  it  before  we  arrived,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Eivers,  "  and  we  haven't  yet 
seen  her."  He  handed  Mr.  Simmer  Letty's 
note,  adding,  "  This  is  all  we  know." 

"  And  as  much  as  we  could  reasonably 
hope,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  after  reading 
the  note,  "  for  it  shows  she  has  met  the 
shock,  and  is  trying  to  rally  from  it.  Again 
Letty  Rivers!  And  not  a  bad  deliverance, 
if  she  views  it  rightly.  By-the-way,  where 
did  you  get  that  name  of  Letty  from  ?  It 
isn't  common  in  that  form,  and  I  ask  you 
because  I  have  never  met  with  it  but  in  one 
family." 

"  It  was  her  mother's  name,  and  her 
grandmother's." 
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Mr.  Simmer  pricked  his  ears. 

"Who  was  her  grandmother?"  he  said 
sharply. 

"1  only  know  her  name  was  Letty  Bar- 
nard, and  that  she  lived  at  a  little  place 
called  Bazely." 

"  Letty  Barnard  of  Bazely !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Simmer,  raising  his  eyebrows.  "  Mr. 
Eivers,  I  wish  you  good  evening." 


CHAPTEE   XL. 

ALICE    FULFILS    HARRy's    PREDICTION. 

Next  morning  Letty  appeared  at  breakfast. 
The  suffering  she  had  undergone  left  its 
traces  on  her  face,  and  she  spoke  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  but  her  manner  displayed  almost 
its  ordinary  serenity,  only  her  father  noted 
a  compression  of  her  lips,  seeming  to  indi- 
cate some  secret  constraint. 

In  truth,  the  passion  of  the  moment 
blinded  her  to  her  own  emotions,  and  her 
-.ender  heart,  her  timid  conscience,  her  sweet 
sensibility,  usually  so  alert,  for  the  moment 
lay  dormant.  She  seemed  to  move  under  a 
spell  like  a  clairvoyante,  the  transport  in 
her  breast  being  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
dream — changeful,  confusing,  and  bewilder- 
ing.     She  knew  not  what   she   regretted; 
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she  only  realised  a  cruel  wrong,  prompting 
feelings  she  could  not  pause  to  fathom. 

And  had  she  come  to  such  bitterness  at 
eighteen,  when  usually  the  illusions  of  youth, 
so  enchanting  and  many-sided,  take,  like 
the  clouds,  now  the  shape  of  aerial  castles, 
now  every  tint  of  sunlight.  Why  are  we 
subject  to  these  impressions,  if  they  are  to 
keep  the  hue  of  promise  to  the  eye  and 
shade  it  to  the  hope  ?  Ask  why  the  sum- 
mer morning  dawns  in  splendour,  and  turns 
to  tempest !  Every  hour  has  its  own  expe- 
rience, and  all  leads  to  decomposition  and 
reproduction,  so  the  atoms  of  promise  that 
drop  from  one  life,  serve  to  mould  expecta- 
tions for  another  ! 

The  family  returned  to  Orchard  farm, 
where  Letty,  shrinking  both  from  society 
and  observation,  for  some  days  hardly 
thought  even  of  Alice,  when  her  father 
coming  in  from  Chesney,  announced  that  he 
had  invited  Alice  to  spend  a  fortnight  at 
the  farm. 

"  She  is  so  thin,  and  looks  so  worn,  I 
fancied  it  might  do   her   good,"  he   said; 
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"  and  the  invitation  certainly  briglitened 
her  a  little." 

So  did  the  announcement  Letty.  But 
Alice's  appearance,  when  she  arrived,  and 
came  in  trembling,  shocked  both  Letty  and 
her  stepmother.  They  equally  showed  her 
every  token  of  sympathy,  and  Mrs.  Elvers 
installed  her  in  a  room  adjoining  her  own, 
tending  her  with  a  mother's  care. 

Thus  it  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the 
two  girls  found  themselves  alone.  They 
were  sitting  in  Letty 's  room,  where  the 
open  window  admitted  a  soft  air,  and  spread 
before  them  the  pleasant  fields,  a  scene  they 
both  loved,  and  which  had  associations  for 
each,  and  now  Alice  learnt  all  that  Letty 
went  through  in  London,  listening  with 
rapt  ears. 

"  How  you  have  followed  me,  dear  Ally," 
Letty  said  at  last,  "  keeping  me  sensible  of 
your  love,  for  you  have  been  interested  in 
nothing  else  since  you  came  here.  And 
that  reminds  me  how  you  have  forgotten 
your  own  affairs,  for  you  have  made  no  in- 
quiry about  Mr.  Wingfield." 
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"Mrs.  Elvers  told  me  all  you  saw  of 
him/*  answered  Alice,  quietly. 

"And  have  you  nothing  to  say  on  the 
subject  to  me  ?" 

"  A  great  deal." 

Her  tone  made  Letty  look  up. 

"  I  am  eager  to  hear,  Ally,"  she  replied. 

"  I  shall  surprise  you  and  pain  you  too," 
rejoined  Alice  in  faltering  tones,  "  but  I  beg 
of  you  to  bear  with  me,  because  there  is  no 
one  else  I  can  ask  counsel  of" 

"  You  have  been  quarrelling,"  returned 
Letty,  remembering  Harrj^'s  prediction. 

"  Who  could  quarrel  with  Isaac  Wing- 
field,  a  man  so  good,  so  meek,  and  so  self- 
denying,  and  how  much  so  I  never  realised 
till  lately.  And  then  I  wondered  how  I 
ever  assumed  such  airs  to  him.  No,  there 
hasn't  been  any  difference  between  us." 

"  It  is  something  more  serious  than  a 
quarrel,  then  ?" 

"  I  cant  marry  Mm,  Letty.  There,  don't 
try  to  reason  with  me,  for  my  mind  is  made 

up." 

Letty  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 
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"I  am  sure  you  have  considered  what 
a  blow  this  will  be  to  the  poor  Pastor,"  she 
then  said  in  troubled  tones. 

Alice  burst  into  tears. 

^'Yes,  you  feel  it,"  sighed  Letty.  "I 
knew  you  would — and  must." 

"  Oh  !  so  bitterly  !"  exclaimed  Alice  ; 
"  through  sleepless  nights  and  weary,  weary 
days.  I  have  been  so  wicked  as  to  wish  I 
might  fall  back  in  my  chair  and  die,  and 
so  escape  telling  him.  And  I  have  put 
oflP  speaking  till  I  feel  it  is  a  greater 
wrong." 

"  If  you  put  it  off  from  this  feeling, — that 
you  would  be  committing  a  wrong,  think 
well,  dear  Ally,  whether  it  can  be  made  to 
bear  such  a  construction.  After  marriage, 
we  can't  draw  back." 

Letty  stopped  here,  for  Alice  cast  down 
her  eyes,  and  Letty  guessed  what  had  come 
into  her  mind — what,  indeed,  brought  a 
spasm  in  her  own  throat. 

"  Can't  draw  back  with  the  sanction  of 
Heaven,"  she  resumed,  in  a  quivering  voice ; 
"  before  marriage  we  have  this  liberty,  but 
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we  use  it  at  risk  of  being  condemned  by  tbe 
world." 

"  And  would  you  have  me  marry  him  to 
avoid  being  called  a  jilt?  Believe  me,  that, 
good  as  he  is,  and  tenderly  as  I  now  think 
of  him,  if  I  don't  get  out  of  my  mind  the 
thought  that  he  is  to  be  my  husband,  I 
shall  come  to  hate  him." 

"  Unhappy  love !"  exclaimed  Letty,  sor- 
rowfully. "  What  bitterness  it  brings,  and 
always — always  disappointment." 

"  Let  me  have  the  bitterness  and  the  dis- 
appointment," said  Alice,  with  desperation. 
"  I  am  sure  they  are  to  be  my  lot,  and  I 
shall  bear  them  as  I  can,  in  silence  and  in 
secret.  But  oh,  Letty !  I  can't  bear  to 
marry  without  love.  I  can't  marry  Isaac 
Wingfield.     Eather  any  fate  than  that." 

"  Then  write  to  him  at  once,"  answered 
Letty  ;  "  only  be  careful  to  tell  him  the  sad 
truth  in  the  gentlest  words." 

"  But  how  if  they  are  to  be  decisive,  if 
they  are  to  leave  no  opening  for  doubt  ? 
Help  me,  dear  Letty ;  write  down  what  you 
think  will  do — but  make  it  iJie  end*^ 
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She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  unable 
to  repress  her  tears.  Lettj  thought  it  well 
they  should  flow,  as  such  agitation  could 
be  calmed  by  no  other  means,  and  the  effect 
was  all  she  wished,  for  Alice  became  suffi- 
ciently composed  to  take  counsel  over  the 
letter.  This,  after  many  readings  and  cor- 
rections, finally  assumed  the  following 
shape : — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Wingfield, 

"  I  fear  this  letter  will  cause  you 
sorrow,  for  it  is  in  sorrow  I  write  it,  trem- 
bling at  the  thought  of  the  pain  it  will  in- 
flict. But  I  should  be  guilty  of  duplicity 
if  I  longer  concealed  from  you  what  so 
deeply  concerns  us  both — that  I  wish  to  be 
released  from  our  engagement.  It  is  not 
that  you  have  given  me  any  ground  of  com- 
plaint ;  it  is  rather  that  our  closer  relations 
have  made  me  more  alive  to  my  own  defi- 
ciencies and  my  own  failings.  Most  truly 
sensible  I  am,  too,  of  the  great  love  you 
have  shown  for  me — always  with  so  much 
forbearance  and  such  delicacy.     But  when 
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you  first  avowed  it  I  shrank  from  the  re- 
sponsibility it  claimed  from  me.  I  told  you 
I  was  uncertain  what  to  do ;  and  not  till 
your  encouraging  voice  bade  me  fear  no- 
thing did  I  decide.  But  I  find  now  that  I 
do  fear — alas  !  I  dread ;  not  even  your  voice 
— no  voice  on  earth — could  make  me  look 
to  our  marriage  with  any  other  feeling ;  for 
I  have  discovered  my  attachment  to  you 
rests  on  no  deeper  bond  than  esteem.  Save 
me  from  a  fate  which  I  should  regard  as 
deeper  misery,  because  it  made  me  bring 
misery  on  you. 

"  Still,  and  for  ever,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  Alice  Mead." 


CHAPTEE  XLI. 

BRADLEY  RENEWS  THE  CHASE. 

While  Alice  and  Letty  were  carrying  on 
their  conference,  Mrs.  Eivers  received  a  visit 
from  Bradley.  The  steward,  after  his  en- 
counter with  Ealph  in  the  Divorce  Court, 
stayed  in  London  only  to  see  Mr.  Granby, 
and  then  hurried  home.  But  he  thought  it 
decorous  to  wait  a  few  days  before  he  called 
at  the  farm,  so  now  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance. 

"May  you  all  have  had  comfort  from 
above  1"  he  said,  as  he  took  Mrs.  Eivers's 
hand.  "  This  has  been  a  great  visitation, 
a  warning  and  a  judgment,  but  in  that  kind 
that  it  may  be  made  also  a  blessing." 

"  We  are  trying  to  receive  our  chastening 
in  a  meek  spirit,"  answered  Mrs.  Eivers  a 
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little  stiffly,  Bradley  showing  less  sympathy 
than  the  occasion  seemed  to  claim.  "  To 
receive  a  great  injustice  as  a  blessing  is 
more  than  we  profess,  for  we  know  the  in- 
justice is  of  man,  not  from  above." 

Bradley  inclined  his  head  as  he  replied — 

"  I  stand  corrected ;  forasmuch  as  I  unde- 
signedly used  words  seeming  to  be  lacking 
in  kindliness.  But  what  I  mean  is  that, 
through  much  tribulation,  you  may  come 
by  grace  to  see  Letty  is  well  released  from 
this  marriage  ;  for  it  tied  her  to  one  of  the 
unregenerate  and  a  double-dealer.  Nay,  it 
is  an  escape,  even  in  respect  of  worldly  profit, 
for  Ealph  Grranby  became  penniless  the  mo- 
ment he  returned  to  England." 

"  Do  you  say  he  is  in  England  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Elvers  in  surprise.  "  Are  you  sure  of 
this  P     He  didn't  appear  at  the  trial." 

"  He  appeared,  though  not  till  the  last." 
Bradley's  eyes  glistened  as  he  added,  *'  He 
arrived  in  time  to  hear  the  judgment." 

"A  poor  satisfaction,  if  he  has  any  feeling 
left." 

"  What  feeling  could  he  have,  but  of  evil  ? 
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As  for  satisfaction,  he  gnashed  his  teeth 
that  his  prey  was  delivered  out  of  his  hands. 
Yes,  count  it  a  deliverance  ;  for  surely  Letty 
had  perished  utterly  if  the  marriage  had 
been  confirmed.  This  is  why  I  say  your 
visitation  may  be  turned  into  a  blessing- 
ay,  sorrow  into  joy." 

Mrs.  Elvers  looked  very  thoughtful. 

**  How  did  his  coming  back  to  England 
make  him  penniless  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Because  he  instantly  quarrelled  with  Mr. 
Granby,  who  there  and  then  cast  him  off." 

"  This  is  most  strange !  Why  should 
that  man  of  wrath  turn  upon  him  as  well  as 
Letty?" 

"  Had  he  not  provocation  ?  Was  it  to  be 
endured  that  this  prodigal  should  come  from 
a  far  country,  not  to  say,  'I  have  sinned 
against  Heaven  and  before  thee,*  but  rather 
to  seize  him  by  the  throat,  like  the  unjust 
servant  ?  Surely  not !  And  beware  the 
perjurer  doesn't  bring  more  evil  here — for 
here  he  will  come.  Until  Letty  is  wedded 
to  some  godly  man  " — Bradley  here  dealt 
Mrs.  Elvers  a  significant  glance—"  he  will 
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not  leave  her  alone.  Soon  he  will  again  be 
dogging  her  steps,  stealing  meetings,  per- 
haps luring  her  into  another  secret  marriage, 
which,  now  he  is  of  full  age,  would  not  be 
so  easy  undone." 

His  words  affected  Mrs.  Eivers  differently 
from  what  he  expected.  Though  he  pur- 
posely made  his  communication  vague,  so 
as  to  veil  the  truth,  she  gathered  from  it  that 
Ealph  had  not  been  to  blame  for  the  divorce, 
and,  in  fact,  that  this  was  the  ground  of  his 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Granby.  If  so,  he  must 
really  love  Letty ;  and  in  that  case,  what 
could  be  better  than  that  they  should  marry 
again — marry  by  public  banns,  which  would 
at  once  relieve  Letty  of  a  stigma,  and  restore 
her  happiness.  Ealph  might  be  without  for- 
tune, but  Mrs.  Eivers  was  shrewd  enough  to 
have  confidence  in  the  future  of  a  young  man 
of  talent  and  education,  who  had  friends  inde- 
pendent of  the  Squire,  to  find  him  openings 
in  the  world  ;  so  she  was  not  daunted  by  his 
poverty.  Bradley  saw  her  disposition,  with- 
out understanding  how  it  arose — indeed  re- 
curring to  his  suspicion  that  the  family  had 
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all  along  connived  at  tlie  matcli,  and  be- 
lieving they  would  persist  in  this  course, 
under  the  impression  that  Ealph,  as  the 
Squire's  only  kinsman,  would  still  ultimately 
succeed  to  the  estate.  So  he  went  away 
infuriated.  He  knew  Mr.  Eivers  was  in  a 
situation  that  caused  him  anxiety.  Not 
only  had  the  season  been  unproductive,  and 
not  only  had  he  incurred  heavy  expenses  in 
resisting  the  divorce,  but  he  had  lost  a  large 
sum  by  the  failure  of  a  corn  factor,  and  he 
was  now  to  give  up  his  farm,  selling  his 
stock  and  plant,  in  this  time  of  depreciation, 
for  whatever  it  would  fetch.  Hence  Bradley 
thought  his  suit  would  now  be  welcomed  on 
all  sides — by  the  farmer  and  his  wife  as 
securing  Letty  a  good  match,  and  by  Letfcy 
herself  as  both  giving  a  haven  of  rest,  and 
taking  away  her  reproach.  Yet  here  he  was 
met  by  the  old  stiff-neckedness,  and  even 
Mrs.  Eivers  turned  her  back  upon  him. 

Such  a  torrent  of  passion  tore  through 
his  breast  that  it  terrified  himself.  He 
paused  before  his  infatuation,  like  Hamlet 
before  the  ghost — 
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"  "Where  wilt  thou  lead  me  ? 
Speak !  I'll  go  no  further." 

He  stood  at  the  door  of  Bet  Kedge,  but 
stood  only  a  moment— for  he  then  entered 
the  hovel. 

Old  Bet,  like  everybody  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  full  of  the  divorce. 

"  Mary  Stair  telt  me  all  about  it,  from 
first  to  last,"  she  cried,  "  and  a  nice  figure 
her  made,  standin'  up  before  the  judge,  and 
Missy  herself  not  in  court,  she  says,  which 
I  thought  nobody  could  be  tried  without 
bein'.  And  now  her  is  Missy  again,  and 
no  feign,  and  thee  may  have  she,  if  'ee  will, 
Muster  Bradley.  Thou  take  my  word  for 
tliatr 

"  Nay,  there  is  more  likelihood  that  she 
may  marry  Ealph  Grranby  again  !"  muttered 
Bradley. 

"  What,  after  him's  divorced  she  !  Never 
— never !" 

"  He  has  had  no  hand  in  the  divorce. 
He  came  to  England  to  prevent  it,  and 
though  he  arrived  too  late,  this  avails 
nothing,  if  she  is  willing  to  make  peace  with 
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him."  Bradley  groaned  as  lie  added,  "  This 
time  they  needn't  steal  away,  for  he  is  of 
full  age,  and  I  expect  he  will  meet  no  oppo- 
sition from  her  friends.  Even  the  step-dame 
favours  him  now." 

"  Ay,  they'll  be  glad  he  married  she,  I 
guess,"  ruminated  Bet,  resting  her  chin  on 
her  broomstick. 

"  And  how  will  he  keep  her  ?  His  uncle 
has  sent  him  adrift,  and  she  can  get  nothing 
from  her  father,  who  has  lost  all  but  his 
stock  and  plant ;  and  he  is  so  driven,  he  has 
even  run  out  his  insurance,  pleading  it  isn't, 
worth  while  to  renew  it  for  so  short  a  time. 
And  if  they  didn't  favour  this  young  profli- 
gate, would  they,  in  such  condition,  look 
cold  at  a  man  of  substance  like  me  ?" 

"  Ise  work  it !  Ise  work  it !"  cried  Bet, 
suddenly.     "  Us  must  use  fire." 

Bradley  gave  her  a  perplexed  glance. 

"  Her's  had  water — many  a  bitter  tear  in 
secret,  Ise  be  bound,  or  her'd  be  no  woman. 
But  her  pride  baint  down  yet.  Her  must 
have  'em  both — fire  and  water." 

"  The  world  shall  no  more  be  destroyed 
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by  a  flood  of  water,"  said  Bradley,  the 
words  prompting  his  scriptural  remini- 
scences, "  but  by  fire  and  brimstone,  reserved 
for  Satan  and  his  children." 

At  the  mention  of  Satan,  Betty's  cat 
Suke,  instead  of  going  through  the  usual 
performance  of  jumping  on  Bet's  shoulder, 
whisked  round  the  room  as  if  it  had 
gone  mad,  and  then  disappeared  in  the 
chimney. 

"  How  thee's  set  ofi"  Suke,"  observed  Bet. 
"  Us  baint  callin'  in  Satan,  be  us  ?" 

And  she  fixed  a  sinister  look  on  the 
steward. 

"  The  Lord  forbid  !"  ejaculated  Bradley. 

"  Then,  what's  to  do  wi'  brimstone.  It's 
only  fire  !" 

"  How  fire  ?"  rejoined  Bradley,  looking 
her  in  the  face,  with  his  hand  shading  his 
eyes. 

Bet  touched  his  shoulder  with  her  broom- 
stick. 

*'  Thee  don't  see  now,"  she  said.  "  The 
first  night  there's  no  moon  thee's  walk  three 
times  behind  the  house,  and  it  'ull  come  in 
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your  heart  what  to  do.  And,  mark  my 
words,"  she  continued,  standing  up,  as 
Bradley  opened  the  door,  "  thee'll  never  get 
she  without  fire !" 

Bradley  passed  out,  slamming  the  door  in 
her  face. 


CHAPTER    XLIL 

THE    PASTOE    SEEKS    HIS    CONFIDANTE. 

Alice's  letter  struck  the  Pastor  to  the  earth. 
Only  the  day  before,  he  had  revealed  his 
engagement  to  Mrs.  Dorrington  and  Fay, 
thinking  he  saw  his  way  to  an  early  mar- 
riage, and  the  surprise  made  the  blow  fall 
heavier.  He  had  given  Alice  his  whole 
heart,  associating  her  with  all  his  plans,  and 
blending  her  with  all  his  hopes.  Not  swept 
on  by  passion,  fierce  and  burning  and  un- 
governable, his  love  was  tender  as  deep, 
making  Alice  its  sole  care.  If  he  thought 
of  himself,  it  was  to  see  his  unworthiness  of 
such  a  partner,  and  to  wonder  she  accepted 
the  destiny.  Occasionally  he  trembled  for 
the  issue,  not  only  on  this  ground,  but  from 
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a  religious  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of 
events.  Then  he  tried  to  ponder  how  he 
should  meet  disappointment,  if  it  really 
came.  But  the  idea  was  too  terrible,  and 
would  not  bear  contemplation.  And  now 
he  must  bear  the  reality !  take  it  into  his 
bosom,  and  there  let  it  worm  through  his 
whole  life. 

Long  was  it  before  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  see  he  had  finally  lost  Alice,  and 
had  now  only  to  spend  his  days  in  his 
Master's  service,  but  in  this  resolution  he 
at  last  rose  up,  and  felt  strong — but  heart- 
broken ! 

The  Pastor  had  but  one  confidante — Fay 
Dorrington.  On  her  first  return  from  the 
Continent,  Fay  impressed  him  unfavourably, 
and  he  thought  her  foreign  education  gave 
her  character  a  hardness,  which,  at  times, 
almost  became  unfeminine.  This  totally 
reversed  her  early  promise,  which  indicated 
true  goodness,  and  he  mourned  over  the 
change.  But  he  came  to  see  that  the  hard- 
ness was  more  a  habit  than  a  quality,  and 
that  Fay,  in  her  heart,  retained  her  original 
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inspiration.  Nor  did  lie  blind  himself  to 
the  influence  exercised  over  her  by  her 
mother,  who  moulded  her  to  be  worldly. 
Thus  their  relations  gradually  improved  till 
they  partook  of  their  early  intimacy.  The 
Pastor  told  Fay  of  his  love  for  Alice  before 
he  mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Dorrington,  and 
she  gave  attentive  ear,  and  asked  eager  ques- 
tions, showing  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
engagement.  And  now  his  first  thought 
was  to  go  and  tell  her  it  had  come  to  an 
end. 

Fay  was  sitting  at  the  pianoforte,  but  not 
playing,  and  from  her  air  seemed  to  have 
fallen  into  a  reverie,  which  accounted  for 
his  appearance  causing  her  a  little  confusion. 

"  I  am  disturbing  you  at  your  practice," 
he  said,  apologetically.  "  Pray  go  on,  and 
I  will  rest — and  listen." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  know  nothing  you  will 
care  to  hear,"  replied  Fay.  "Nearly  all 
my  music  is  from  Italian  operas." 

"  Isn't  this  an  English  piece  ?"  said  the 
Pastor,  taking  up  a  song. 

"  I  will  sing  it  for  you,"  answered  Fay. 
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Fay  ran  her  fingers  over  the  notes,  and 
presently  trilled  out  the  words  : 

Bid  my  heart  be  light  and  gay, 

When  its  every  hope  is  blighted, 
Bid  me  see  a  summer  day 

In  a  breast  and  life  benighted  ! 
Only  love  to  me  was  light, 

Only  love  to  me  brought  gladness, 
And  my  love  has  set  in  night. 

As  it  were  a  kind  of  madness. 

Yet  not  this  it  e'er  shall  be. 

While,  to  fancy's  eye  returning, 
All  the  past,  with  all  its  glee, 

In  my  memory  is  burning  : 
Though  within,  around,  above,  • 

Night  in  deepest  gloom  be  reigning 
Like  a  star  shall  shine  my  love, 

Still  my  weary  steps  sustaining. 

Isaac  Wingfield  asked  for  the  music  to 
secure  a  moment  to  collect  himself,  but,  as 
Fay  sang,  his  ear  involuntarily  caught  the 
strain,  and  he  recognized  in  it  an  affinity 
with  his  own  feelings.  Dwelling  on  this, 
he  did  not  follow  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance with  any  remark,  and  Fay  also  sat 
silent.  But,  after  a  minute,  she  turned 
round  with  a  look  of  surprise. 
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"  What  can  you  be  thinkiDg  about, 
Isaac  ?"  she  said.  "  I  believe  you  have 
been  plodding  out  a  sermon  instead  of  at- 
tending to  my  song." 

"  I  have  attended  so  close,  I  could  almost 
repeat  the  words,"  replied  Isaac,  sadly. 
"  And  you  will  understand  how  they  touch 
me,  when  you  read  this."  And  he  presented 
Alice's  letter. 

Fay  read  with  bated  breath,  her  eyes 
flashing  and  her  colour  fading. 

"  Cruel,  heartless,  wicked !"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  woman's  severity  on  a  sister. 

"  Hush  !"  cried  the  Pastor,  springing  up. 
"Those  terms  from  any  lips  but  yours, 
would  be  themselves  what  they  express. 
But  I  know  you  speak  under  a  sudden 
feeling." 

"  Don't  screen  her,  don't  defend  her !" 
answered  Fay.  "  Why  did  she  accept  you, 
if  she  was  so  uncertain,  if  she  didn't  know 
her  own  mind  ?  And  she  throws  the  blame 
of  this  on  you !  Ungenerous  !  I  say  she 
is  a  jilt." 

*'  I  came  to  you  for  sympathy,  and  you 
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wound  me  afresh,"  said  the  Pastor,  as  he 
sank  again  in  his  chair. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  done  so — it  isn't  from 
want  of  sympathy  for  you.  But  how  could 
I  read  with  patience  such  a  letter  as  that  ?" 

"It  is  an  honest  letter,  telling  me  the 
truth,  and  telling  it  as  tenderly  as  the  truth 
would  permit.  I  feel  it  was  written  in 
sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  anguish  of  heart. 
And  what  she  says  of  her  acceptance  is  not 
in  blame  of  me,  but  rather  to  show  she 
hasn't  found  any  new  default  in  me.  Let 
us  judge  her  as  kindly."  t 

"  You  teach  me  kindness  in  claiming  it 
for  her,"  answered  Fay,  quietly,  though  ex- 
citement lingered  in  her  air.  "  But  now  you 
will  have  little  reliance  on  my  good  feeling. 
I  need  to  learn  from  you  how  to  feel  before 
I  can  aim  at  giving  consolatiom.  Yet  I 
think  I  know  where  to  tell  you  to  seek  this 
— in  the  conviction  that  your  love  was  un- 
selfish, and  that  you  may  now  prove  it  so." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  there  I  doubt  myself — in  my 
ability  to  give  the  proof.  But  you  rightly 
say  this  is  what  I  have  to  do.     I  came  forth 
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with  tlie  intention,  and  I  must  try  to  ac- 
complish it.  To-night  I  go  down  to  Devon, 
and  I  shall  see  Alice  in  the  morning." 

"Surely  not!"  exclaimed  Fay,  quickly. 
"  No,  no  1  you  musn't  put  yourself  in  her 
way  again." 

"  Why  not  ?  And  how  otherwise  can  I 
give  this  proof?" 

"  Isaac,  you  are  deluding  yourself.  That 
isn't  the  real  motive  of  your  errand.  You 
are  going  down  to  Devon  simply  to  see  her, 
to  speak  to  her,  to  again  bring  yourself 
under  her  attractions.  Why  shouldn't  you 
go  ?  The  reason  is  too  palpable.  You 
have  had  a  great  shock,  and  before  you  are 
yourself  again,  you  are  seeking  another. 
No  !  you  mustn't  go.  All  can  be  said  in 
writing.  This  is  what  she  has  done  herself, 
and  let  us  own,  wisely  done,  if  it  was  to  be 
at  all." 

"  Wisely  done  in  her,  as  wisely  as  con- 
siderately," rejoined  Mr.  Wingfield,  "and  I 
don't  say  such  a  course  wouldn't  be  the 
wiser  for  myself;  for  all  you  allege  is  very 
just — except  that  I  go  to  her  deceiving  my- 
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self.  I  go  doubting  myself,  feeling  my 
weakness,  and  knowing  I  shall  be  under 
grievous  trial ;  but  I  go  with  a  clear  pur- 
pose. I  wish  the  memory  of  her  engage- 
ment with  me  to  cast  no  cloud  on  her  future ; 
and  this  effect  is  not  to  be  produced  by  a 
letter.  She  must  see  me  and  hear  me — and 
what  strength  I  lack  in  myself  for  this 
meeting,  I  trust  to  receive."  And  he  reve- 
rently bent  his  head.  "  Farewell !" 
Pay's  voice  trembled  in  the  response. 
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CHAPTEE    XLIII. 

JACK   TAKES    A    MESSAGE    AND    RECEIVES    ONE. 

Isaac  Wingfield  went  down  to  Devon 
by  the  night  train,  and  the  omnibus  took 
him  into  Chesney  at  seven  the  next  morn- 
ing. Alice  dated  her  letter  from  the  farm, 
so  he  knew  she  was  staying  with  Letty,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  go  to  her  father's.  He 
was  glad  to  avoid  such  a  visit,  feeling  an  ex- 
planation with  the  doctor  would  be  embar- 
rassing, while  he  foresaw  little  constraint  in 
meeting  the  Riverses.  Nevertheless,  the 
clock  struck  eleven  before  he  brought  him- 
self to  set  out,  and  then  he  walked  round  by 
the  fields  instead  of  going  by  the  road,  as  if, 
at  the  last  moment,  he  still  sought  delay. 
Passiug  along  the  meadow,  he  came  sad- 
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denly  on  Jack,  who  was  trimming  tlie  hedge, 
but  perceiving  the  Pastor,  turned  to  speak. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  at  work  again, 
John,"  said  the  Pastor.  "  I  heard  you  were 
ill,  but  you  show  no  sign  of  it  now,  except 
that  you  look  graver,  and  a  little  thinner." 

**  Well,  I  suppose,  minister,  I  should  be  a 
good  deal  thinner,  only  for  a  friend,"  replied 
Jack  ;  "  I  expect  I  should  be  about  a  living 
skeleton,  and  would  do  to  go  round  to  the 
fairs,  and  get  my  bread  by  it ;  though  the 
skeleton  can't  get  much,  or  it  does  him  no 
good,  for  his  portrait  shows  the  bones  staring 
through." 

"  Poor  man  !"  said  the  Pastor. 

"  Ay,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  our  hands 
to  labour,  and  health  and  strength,"  re- 
turned Jack,  "  and  good  also  to  get  labour 
to  do,  and  I  hope  I  am  thankful  for  it." 

"  Keep  in  that  spirit,  John,  and  it  will 
bring  3^ou  a  blessing — that  priceless  blessing, 
contentment." 

Jack  shook  his  head.  "  It's  a  good  notion, 
minister,  and  I  daresay  it  could  be  proved 
out  of  Scripture,"  he  said,  "  but  I  hope  my 

21—2 
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being  discontented  won't  prevent  my  feeling 
thankful  because  there's  that  here" — Jack 
struck  his  breast — "  will  make  me  dis- 
contented as  long  as  I  live." 

The  Pastor  answered  in  a  softened  voice. 
''  We  won't  call  it  discontent,  but  trouble — 
our  common  experience — common  to  the 
greatest  and  the  least.  It  was  a  mighty 
King  who  said,  *  It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  in  trouble.'  Remember  this, 
John,  and  wishing  to  be  thankful,  receive 
your  trouble  without  letting  it  make  you 
discontented.  Bather  let  it  open  your  heart 
to  others,  as  the  fellowship  of  it  now  opens 
mine  to  you,  so  that  I  ask  of  you  a  kind 
office  on  this  impulse.  You  will  save  me 
some  pain  if  you  step  up  to  the  house,  to 
Miss  Mead,  and  tell  her  I  beg  she  will  come 
to  me  for  a  minute  at  the  coppice  stile." 

The  Pastor  dreamt  not  that  he  touched 
Jack  on  the  very  chord.  For  him  to  call  the 
idolized  mistress  of  his  own  heart  to  meet 
her  avowed  and  accepted  lover,  seemed  to 
Jack  an  action  almost  involving  degradation, 
and  words  of  excuse  rose  to  his  lips,  but  the 
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sight  of  the  Pastor's  pale  face,  mournful 
eyes,  and  drooping  form,  checked  their  utter- 
ance. He  sprang  from  the  hedge,  dashed 
across  the  meadow,  and  was  entering  the 
garden,  when  Alice  appeared  in  the  walk. 
Without  venturing  to  meet  her  gaze,  he 
delivered  the  Pastor's  message. 

"  Gro  and  meet  him  ?"  said  Alice,  in  fal- 
tering tones.     "  For  what  purpose  ?" 

Jack  saw  the  words  were  uttered  in  ab^ 
straction,  so  made  no  answer.  But  he  felt 
surprised. 

The  next  moment  Alice  spoke  more  com-' 
posedly.  "  I  wonder  Mr.  Wingfield  didn't 
come  on  to  the  house." 

"He  had  some  reason,  missy,"  replied 
Jack  ;  "  for  he  told  me  my  bringing  the 
message  would  save  him  pain." 

Alice's  lip  quivered.  "  I  will  go  to  him," 
she  said ;  and  she  took  the  direction  of  the 
coppice. 

Jack  remained  at  the  gate  plunged  in 
thought.  Presently  he  was  accosted  by  the 
Chesney  postman. 

"Here's    a   letter    for   you,    Jack.      It's 
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directed  to  Lorton  CommoD,  but  I  knew 
you  were  on  the  farm,  so  brought  it  down." 
The  postman  went  off,  but  it  was  some 
minutes  before  Jack  cared  to  open  the  letter. 
Then  he  read  it  with  widened  eyes  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  the  court  has  issued  a  decree,  vest- 
ing in  you  the  title  to  all  that  parcel  of 
land  called  '  the  thirty  acres,'  near  Cock- 
ington,  which  is  now  your  freehold  estate ; 
and  it  is  in  my  power  to  put  you  in  imme- 
diate possession,  on  your  making  an  ap- 
pointment for  that  purpose, 
"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 
"  Samuel  Bunbury. 
*'  Mr.  John  Eeeve,  Lorton  Common." 

"  If  this  had  only  come  a  year  ago  !"  ex- 
claimed Jack,  aloud.     "  Now " 

He  crunched  the  letter  in  his  hand. 


CHAPTEE    XLIV. 

THE   MEETING. 

Isaac  Wingfield  saw  Alice  approaching, 
and  in  a  moment  was  at  her  side. 

"  Thank  you  for  this  kindness,"  he  said, 
tenderly,  shocked  by  her  worn  appearance. 
"  I  shrank  from  going  to  the  house,  but  I 
should  have  overcome  this  feeling,  only  I 
thought  you  also  might  escape  explanations 
with  our  friends,  by  meeting  me  here.'' 

Alice  understood  he  had  considered  her 
even  more  than  himself,  and  made  a  gesture 
of  acknowledgment. 

"  You  may  wonder  I  sought  the  meeting 
at  all,"  continued  the  Pastor,  "  but  I  know 
you  won't  suspect  me  of  wishing  to  put  you 
to  unnecessary  pain." 

"No,  nol"  faltered  AHce. 
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"Your  letter,  though  so  considerate  in 
its  terms,  shuts  out  appeal,"  resumed  the 
Pastor,  "  but  for  me  to  say  this  in  writing 
might  appear  like  indifference.  When  you 
hear  it  from  my  lips,  you  will  see  the  sorrow 
I  feel  in  accepting  your  decision,  and  I  hope 
you  see  it  is  untainted  with  bitterness." 

"  Can  you  deal  so  kindly  with  me  ?"  cried 
Alice,  tears  rising  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  have  dealt  so  with  me  even  in  this 
act.  The  words  show  what  pain  it  cost 
you — how  long  you  hesitated,  and  how  un- 
willingly you  decided.  Yes,  Alice,  I  con- 
ceive all  this.  And  is  it  not  well  I  should 
come  and  tell  you  so?  If  I  loved  you 
above  myself,  as  I  trust  I  did — ah,  do  !  my 
first  thought  must  be*  your  happiness,  not 
my  own." 

"  And  mine  should  be  yours  !"  cried  Alice, 
clasping  her  hands.  "But  I — I  want  the 
goodness  of  heart." 

They  were  silent  a  moment,  for  the  Pastor 
felt  his  own  heart  failing. 

"  But  I  don't  think  of  happiness,"  Alice 
suddenly  exclaimed.     "  Could  our  marriage 
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bring  you  this,  I  should  not  draw  back ; 
but  I  know  you  never  could  be  happy  when 
you  saw  I  was  not  so — saw  my  tie  to  you 
was  simply  from  duty,  from  esteem,  and 
respect — all  these,  but  that  I  had  not  given 
you,  and  never  could  give  you " 

She  left  unspoken  what  must  inflict  a 
fresh  stab,  and  what,  indeed,  her  tears  pre- 
vented her  from  uttering.  Nor  could  the 
Pastor  speak  for  a  moment. 

"  When  I  look  at  you,  and  see  what  you 
have  suffered,"  he  then  said,  "  I  am  the 
more  satisfied  that  I  came  here  to-day.* 
Hereafter  the  remembrance  of  this  meeting 
will  cheer  you.  You  will  know  I  recog- 
nised your  motive,  and  that  we  parted  in 
sympathy — if  in  misery.  May  yours  be  but 
a  passing  cloud  !  My  love  !  my  child  !" — 
He  clasped  her  hand.  "  I  release  you,  I 
bless  you  !     Oh  !  farewell !  farewell !" 

She  dared  not  look  up,  though  she  heard 
his  retreating  step,  and  knew  he  had  gone 
for  ever.  • 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 

RALPH    IN    HIS    DEFENCE, 

The  same  train  which  bore  the  Pastor  to 
Chesney  took  down  Ealph  Grranby,  though 
each  was  ignorant  of  the  other's  presence. 
Ealph,  equally  with  Mr.  Wingfield,  sought 
to  escape  observation,  believing  everyone 
knew  his  story,  and  would  be  set  talking  by 
his  appearance ;  so,  the  hour  being  too  early 
for  a  visit,  he  waited  at  the  station  till  he 
could  present  himself  at  the  farm.  Never- 
theless, rumour  soon  reported  his  arrival, 
and  the  news  reached  Bradley,  who  guessed 
his  destination,  and  furious  at  this  fulfil- 
ment of  his  fears,  determined  to  intercept 
him  on  the  way.  But  Ealph  avoided  the 
encounter  by  proceeding  to  the  farm  in  a 

fly. 
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Letty  was  standing  at  the  drawing-room 
window  wlien  the  fly  stopped  at  the  gate, 
and  she  saw  Ealph  alight.  She  was  so 
amazed  that  she  hardly  had  presence  of 
mind  to  step  back  out  of  sight.  Presently 
she  heard  Ealph  talking  to  the  servant  in 
the  hall,  then  they  came  on  together  to  the 
drawing-room. 

It  seemed  like  a  dream.  And  was  it 
real?  Ealph  there — after  deserting,  after 
divorcing  her  !  No  wonder  she  quivered  in 
every  limb,  that  her  heart  knocked  against 
her  side,  that  her  knees  tottered  and  refused 
to  move.  Accidentally  her  eye  fell  on  the 
mirror,  and  she  saw  herself  white  as  a  ghost. 
They  must  not  meet !  But  the  only  way  of 
leaving  the  room  was  by  the  very  door 
Ealph  was  entering.  She  looked  round, 
and  flew  to  the  recess  window.  Here  she 
dropped  the  curtain  on  one  side,  and  behind 
this  screen  tremblingly  disappeared. 

The  servant  had  barely  admitted  Ealph 
into  the  room,  when  he  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Elvers. 

"  This  visit  is  so  unexpected,"  said  the 
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farmer,  "  I  needed  to  see  Mr.  Ealpli  Granby 
with  my  own  eyes  before  I  could  believe  he 
was  in  my  house,  and  I  come  only  to  tell 
him  instantly  to  leave  it." 

Ealph  was  very  excited,  but  he  answered 
in  a  deprecatory  tone — "  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  be  so  unjust  when  you  hear  my  ex- 
planation." 

"  I  want  no  explanation,  and  it  isn't  for 
you  to  call  me  unjust.  In  this  house  you 
have  broken  the  laws  of  hospitality ;  you 
found  an  abode  of  peace,  and  you  brought 
upon  it  misfortune,  if  not  disgrace.  You 
have  weighed  down  my  wife  and  myself 
with  anxieties,  and  you  have  blighted  the. 
life  of  my  child." 

"  These  are  terrible  accusations  !"  ex- 
claimed Ralph,  grasping  the  back  of  a  chair 
to  steady  himself,  for  his  brain  reeled. 

"  They  are  true,  but  your  presence  here 
shows  you  have  no  sense  of  their  magnitude 
or  your  own  crime.  Don't  provoke  sterner 
reproaches  by  staying  longer." 

"  I  am  speaking  to  Mr.  Eivers — a  man  I 
have  always  found  full  of  kindness,"  cried 
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Ealpli,  pleadingly.  "  I  tell  him  that  what 
I  have  done  amiss  I  have  done  through 
error  of  judgment,  not  intention.  I  claim 
to  be  heard  in  extenuation,  and  if  I  have  no 
ground  in  justice,  I  ask  it  in  pity." 

"Mr.  Grranby,  our  acquaintance  is  at  an 
end,  and  we  can  no  longer  hold  any  inter- 
course," replied  the  farmer.  "  We  have 
passed  through  a  bitter  trial,  and  T  should 
be  mad  to  stir  up  the  business  again.  Whe- 
ther you  have  acted  from  weakness  or  vacil- 
lation, or  under  pressure,  are  points  I  don't 
care  to  enter  upon.     I  refuse  to  hear  you."  . 

"  Condemned  on  every  side  !"  cried  Ealph, 
striking  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  "  and  I 
go  without  seeing  Letty  !" 

But,  instead  of  turning  to  the  door,  he,  in 
his  distraction,  strode  into  the  recess  win- 
dow, where  his  appearance  had  prompted 
Letty  to  seek  a  retreat. 

END    OF    VOL.  II. 
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